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“Service to Our Policyholders 
and Agency Organization” 
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The Union National Life Insurance Company 
is an integral part of the life insurance 
F. L. TILLER, Secretary-Treasurer and financial activities of its home DR. T. M. NEAL, Medical Director 
state. It is probably the first old line, 
legal reserve, participating company ever organized in Texas. @ THE UNION NATIONAL is so 
officered and organized that it ofiers exceptional opportunities for men of character, ability, and 
clean record. 4 If interested in a definite plan for your future, write A. M. MILLER, President 
and Agency Manager, Houston, Texas. 
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Business Life Insurance Now Recognized 


As Permanent Economic Factor 


Executive Ability An Asset 
And a Loss if Displaced 








SNES insurance is now recog- 
nized as an economic factor in in- 
demnity for the loss of capital and brains. 
The death of a man closely identified 
with a business cannot but result ina 
shock to the organization, possibly af- 
fecting its financial credit, its business- 
getting ability or its efficiency of opera- 
tion, all of which may bring about 
pecuniary loss. 


Hence it is both wise and prudent 
for. business concerns to have tlie lives 
of men whose death would affect them 
in this way properly protected by life 
insurance, thus assisting to tide over 
temporary difficulties and provide for 
continuance. 


A man who has great executive abil- 
ity, or whose knowledge assists in shaping 
the destiny of a business is of distinct 
economic value to the organization, and 
the same may be said of the Financial 
Man in touch with business conditions, 
banks and bankers, etc. 


It is also true of the Sales Manager, 
whose ability and tact has developed 
the producing factor. It may also be the 
Buyer of the concern, whose knowledge 
of market conditions leads to closer trad- 
ing and better profits. It may be the 
Foreman of the shop, whose skill and 
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OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 






industry have become a permanent and 
substantial part of the business. 





The loss of any one of these may 
throw the organization out of gear, re- 
sulting in disarrangement and actual loss. 






All business men recognize the need 
of adequate fire insurance protection for 
their credit—in fact, they could get no 
credit if they did not have this insur- 
ance, and yet loss by fire is infrequent 
and may never occur, but death is cer- 
tain to come sooner or later. 



























Here is developed a great need for 
life insurance, and it would seem that 
good business judgment would prompt 
the setting aside of the life insurance 
premium among the fixed charges of a 
business concern. 


The life insurance policy is easily 
adaptable to varying conditions— to re- 
place ability and brains, to safeguard 
credit, to buy out a retiring partner’s 
interest, to satisfy the estate of the de- 
ceased member, to establish an emerg- 
ency fund to tide over reorganization. 


In contracts of this description Se- 
curity of the indemnity will be the first 
thought of the careful business man, and 
in this respect this Company offers the 
very best. 
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J. L. Shuff Heads Life Underwriters 


Bold Experiment in use of “Case Method” Tried out in Program at 
Cleveland Convention—Seek Standards to Fit Definite Conditions 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 





Big Ship Well Captained | 








LEVELAND, O., Sept. 7—John L. 

Shuff, home office manager of the 

Union Central Life, went through 
without a ripple of opposition for presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, succeeding Orville 
Thorp. Mr. Shuff was groomed with- 
out his knowledge for the presidency 
by Henry J. Powell of the Equitable 
at Louisville, and by the time Mr. 
Shuff arrived Monday morning the 
thing was all cut and dried. Mr. Shuff, 
with his usual good grace, assented, 
although he felt that the taking of the 
presidency would involve a considerable 
personal sacrifice. It was felt that Mr. 
Shuff was a good man for the place, 
not only because of his qualities of en- 
thusiasm and leadership but because of 
his wide knowledgt of political affairs. 


Prominent in Political Circles 


\s one of the intimates and unofficial 
managers of the campaign for the presi- 
dency of Gov. James M. Cox of Ohio, 
Mr. Shuff has added greatly to an al- 
ready valuable experience in public life. 
The fact that he represented one of the 
larger companies also counted for him 
as it was felt that the presidency should 
not go toa representative of American 
Life Convention companies two years 
in succession, otherwise A. O. Eliason 
of St. Paul, a former chairman of the 
executive committee and general agent 
of the Minnesota Mutual, might have 
been called upon. Another man who 
loomed large was A. C. Larson of Madi- 
son, Wis., general agent of the Central 
Life of Towa and former secretary of 
the National association. 

Wilson Williams of New Orleans, 
general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life, who is one of the big men 
of the National association in the South, 
went in as vice-president, as did A. O. 
Swink of the Atlantic Life at Rich- 
mond, Mrs. Florence E. Shaal of the 
Equitable at Boston, and J. C. Steven- 
son, president of the Canadian associa- 
tion. John H. Russell, Jr. of Los 
Angeles, son of the manager of the 
million-a-month home office agency of 
the Pacific Mutual, and ex-president, 
becomes secretary, succeeding W. R. 
Letcher of Jacksonville, Fla., while 
Graham Wells of New York, general 
agent of the Provident Life & Trust, is 
re-elected as treasurer. 


Destined for Greater Things 


The National association is well cap- 
tained for the coming year ard is no 
doubt destined to go on to still greater 


things. The remarkable success of the 
regional sales congresses has given new 
life and inspiration to the national move- 
ment. 

idea is 
there js 


While the sectional and local 
becoming stronger each year, 
no evidence that the National 
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association itself will suffer. Objection 
was raised to the National association 
becoming an incorporated body under 
the laws of the District of Columbia 
on the grounds that such action might 
not make for democracy and the de- 
velopment of the state and local idea, 
but it is believed that the new form 
will be still more representative than 
the old. The feeling that the strength 
of the organization should rest largely 
in the state bodies with proper corre- 
lation and cooperation with a strong 
national body is held by many, and it is 
not believed that greater emphasis on 
local and regional work will lessen in 
any way the real strength of the na- 
tional organization. 

In a legislative way, the strength of 
the association lies largely in its local 
influence, and the ability to bring to 
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bear locally on legislators everywhere 
the influence of local life insurance con- 
stituents and organizations is recog- 
nized as important. It is believed that 
the new administration will give the 
fullest possible expression to these in- 
fluences with no disintegrating effect. 

The question of employing a high- 
grade executive to relieve the officers 
of much of the personal work and sac- 
rifice which have been bestowed so 
freely in the past will also, no doubt, 
be given serious attention during the 
year. The sales congress or regional 
meeting has come to stay, although 
it is not believed that the national con- 
vention will cease to make practical 
salesmanship the dominant note, al- 
though salesmanship may not hereafter 
be the exclusive topic at the national 
conventions. 





JOHN L. SHUFF 
New President National Association 





Tuesday Was The Real Test 








LEVELAND, O., Sept. 7.—It was on 
Tuesday, the second day, that the 
makers of the program of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
staked their reputation and the success of 
the program for the convention. If Tues- 
day’s product was not considered worth 


while, then the whole program was in 
question. And Tuesday was a really 
big day. It started out with a rousing 


inspirational address by that wonderful 
life insurance evangelist, W. E. Bii- 
heimer of the Franklin Life at St. 
Louis. He is a Billy Sunday and Rode- 
heaver wrapped up in a single package. ° 


Daring Pian Is Tried 


To tell the truth, it was a very daring 
thing to base a whole convention pro- 
gram of the National association on a 
case method of study of individual pros- 
pects. It was to recognize that agents 
are interested only in specialized and 
advanced ideas of salesmanship. This 
convention undoubtedly marks the 
high-water point in the salesmanship 
idea as applied to national conventions. 
Wide and varied as the subject of life 
insurance is, perhaps the richest subject 
for discussion and study of any eco- 
nomic branch, it is simply impossible to 
keep getting up great masses of new 
selling material. It can, of course, be 
done after a fashion by individualizing 
and specializing, but time is perhaps too 
valuable at a national convention for 
this. 


Impetus to Higher Specialization 


However, the Cleveland convention, 
in introducing the case method, has 
given a creat impetus to higher special- 
ization in life insurance selling and the 
adoption of standards or insurance 
programs for the great classes of lifé 
insurance prospects. It is a big idea, 
when one comes to think of it, and 
well worth being the single achievement 
of a convention, to “put over” the fact 
that life insurance needs can be classi- 
fied and each prospect furnished off- 
hand with a fairly well-fitting, ready-to- 
wear life insurance program; because a 
life insurance program is nothing less 
than an entire business and economic 
program, worked out on the life insur- 
ance basis. When a great body of life 
insurance agents set themselves up as 
mechanical engineers and profess to be 
able to furnish standards which may be 
applied mechanically to individual cases, 
a great advanced step in salesmanship 
has been made. 

As F. W. Ganse said in the opening 
session, “Agents will have to quit be- 
ing salesmen of single policies and be- 
come engineers of complete family 
protection.” 

The first attempt to establish stand- 
ards and classifications was a rather 
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crude one, but it was a beginning and 
the idea will no doubt carry on in fu- 
ture conventions and sales congresses. 
If an agent can say to a prospect that 
his is not a unique case, that it does 
not require special study or expert 
knowledge, but that it is well estab- 
lished insurance opinion that a man 
with his wealth, income, family, obli- 
gations, etc., naturally needs so much 
insurance, figured out on a sound and 
tested economic basis, nine-tenths of 
the guesswork and hit-or-miss effort 
which is so wasteful will automatically 
be done away with. 

At the Cleveland convention no ab- 
solute standards for any of the classes 
of prospects submitted were determined 
upon, but the agents were, nevertheless, 
not unlike a body of engineers, meeting 
for the purpose of establishing these 










standards, just as the engineers of the 
National Fire Prevention Association 
have been meeting for years and dis- 
cussing and adopting the various stand- 
ards for fire prevention and protection 
which are accepted as authoritative 
everywhere. 

The mere formulation and statement 
in the program of a large number of 
cases giving the main essential infor- 
mation necessary to form an _ intelli- 
gent judgment on how much and what 
kind of insurance a man should carry 
is of the greatest educational value. 
Whether the men at the convention 
were able to. analyze and judge these 
cases or not is of little consequence. 
In fact, the less able they showed them- 
selves to furnish off-hand the proper 
solution, the greater indication that such 
statements and analyses are needed. 








That any man should be asked to take 
insurance without knowing what he is 
taking it for is a thought which be- 
longs to a byegone period in life in- 
surance work. 

Best Cause for True Enthusiasm 


The criticism that this convention 
program was “too technical” and not 
inspirational enough may have been 
partly true, but President Orville Thorp 
in speaking on this point said that the 
true inspiration should come, as Mr. 
Bilheimer had shown in his opening 
address Tuesday, through the knowl- 
edge that the life insurance man in his 
work in saving widows and children, 
and that the consciousness that this 
work was being done properly and 
thoroughly, even though technically, 
was the best cause for true enthusiasm. 


There is one thing to be said in favor 
of not holding the regional meetings 
and that is that much of the materia! 
comes out in these congresses that 
would otherwise be presented at the 
national meeting. This makes it more 
difficult to get up a national program, 
especially as it is naturally anticipated 
that the national program will be much 
better than that of the sectional con- 
gress. There is no effect apparent on 
the attendance of the national conven- 
tion so far as numbers are concerned, 
but undoubtedly many strong men 
stayed away because they had already 
attended their regional meetings. Many 
new faces appeared at the national 
meeting, but, also, it was apparent that 
many cities were poorly represented 
by the rank and file. 


The First Morning's Proceedings 


LEVELAND, 0O., Sept. 5.— 

Promptly on time President Or- 

ville Thorp opened the thirty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, al- 
though many delegates were still 
upstairs getting registered. The con- 
vention arose to its feet in applause, 
led by W. G. Eisenhauer, a perfect 
genius as a song and cheer leader. 

All day Sunday the delegates had 
been gathering at the Hotel Winton, and 
by evening some six or seven hundre 
had been registered. Monday morning 
a perfect stream of new arrivals filled 
the hotel and it was well on toward 
noon before many of them found their 
way into the convention hall. 

After the first song President Thorp 
introduced the Rev. Dilworth Lupton, 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland, who gave the invocation, 
after which the delegates settled down 
to the business of the first session. 
President Thorp’s injunction, “Smoke 
all you want to on the outside, but leave 
the stuff beyond the door,” was strictly 
observed. 


EFORE delivering his regular ad- 
dress, he very appropriately 
stressed the early history of the fife 
underwriters’ association movement in 
Ohio, referring to the first association 
ever organized, in 1872 at Cincinnati, by 
R. L. Douglass and others and to the 
Cleveland association started later in 
the same year. These two associations 
formed a state association, which was 
quite active for a time. The two Ohio 
associations died out and the modern 
association movement began in Boston, 
although there is evidence to justify the 
assumption that its inspiration came 
partly from the earlier Ohio movement. 
President Thorp congratulated the 
Cleveland association on the splendid 
wav in which it had responded to the 
rather sudden change of the convention 
place from West Baden, Ind., to Cleve- 
land. His words found echo in hearty 
applause and cheers for the Cleve- 
landers from the audience. Certainly 
the environment and organization fur- 
nished by the Cleveland men was per- 
fect and in line with the high standard 
which Cleveland maintains among 
American cities. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of the Cleveland associa- 
tion in entertaining the national body. 
It seemed that every detail had been 
taken care of in advance by the local 
committee, and all was done in a gen- 
erous and hospitable spirit, which con- 
tributed much to the success of the con- 
vention. 


RESIDENT THORP read his an- 

nual address, which he ‘termed not 
an address but a report. He expressed 
the association’s motto, “Cdoperative 
Underwriting” and gave the title of 
“Expert Service Agent” to the modern 
trained life insurance man. “Competi- 
tion,” he said, “has been replaced by 
cooperation in life insurance selling.” 


One of the most interesting parts of 
his address was his reference to a con- 
versation which he had recently with 
Roger W. Babson, the eminent statis- 
tician, who, he said, estimated that the 
income this year of the citizens of the 
United States will total 60 billion dol- 
lars, of which 19% billions are income 
on invested capital, leaving 40% billion 
dollars to represent earning power, 
which, capitalized at 6 percent, would 
give the life value of the people of this 
country as 675 billions, of which only 
52 billions are covered by any form of 
life insurance. Furthermore, Mr. Bab- 
son estimated that the income would 
soon reach $75,600,000,000 a year, which 
at 6 percent, and deducting the insur- 
ance already written, would leave 883 
billions of life values unprotected by life 
insurance. 

His recommendation that the regional 
sales meetings be continued in the 
future met with evident approval, as 
these have been the outstanding feature 
of association work for the past year. 
“New standards and methods,” he said, 
“are being created by the life insurance 
fraternity.” 


PECIAL interest was created by his 

reference to the fact that some com- 
panies are now asking in their agency 
application blank whether the applicant 
is a member of a life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation, and that the insurance commis- 
sioners are considering incorporating a 
similar question in the agency license 
blank. 

His statistics on the number of agents 
under contract and their classification 
by groups was also regarded as ex- 
tremely significant. He received re- 
ports from 127 companies, which re- 
ported that they had 92,889 agency con- 
tracts, of which 15,161 were held by 
agents who wrote from $25,000 to $50,- 
000 new business; 12,012 who wrote 
between $50,000 and $100,000, and 10,528 
who wrote $100,000 or more. This lat- 
ter group produced 58.8 percent of the 
entire business written; 49,148 agents or 
56.5 percent of the total wrote less than 
$25,000 each last year; 6.5 percent of 
the agents wrote no busirfess at all. He 
recommended the elimination of the 
nonproductive agents and the adoption 
of $25,000 minimum of new business as 
a condition of the renewal of the con- 
tract. 

He forecasted the holding of the next 
convention at Toronto, Ont., as an in- 
ternational convention, participated in 
by the associations of the United States 
and Canada as well as of other coun- 
tries. 


IS recommendations included (1) 

that where there are two or more 
associations in the state a state or- 
ganization should be formed; (2) the 
increase of the national association dues 
of $1 per member; (3) the adoption of 
the calendar year as the association’s 
fiscal year; (4) that the annual conven- 
tions of local associations be held in 


June; and (5) that the association 
should no longer depend upon the vol- 
untary service of its officers for field 
extension work, but that a high-grade 
man be employed at a good salary to 
visit the local associations and do much 
of the work which has heretofore been 
done at a great personal sacrifice by the 
president and other officers. 

It is said, by the way, that President 
Thorp spent $15,000 of his own money 
and gave much of his time during his 
presidential year, and that Chairman of 
the Executive Committee F. W. Ganse 
neglected personal writing almost en- 
tirely in the furtherance of association 
interests. 

It may be said here that President 
Thorp has proved an able and forceful 
executive and that he has fully met all 
the many demands made upon him as 
president. He is a man of large mold 
and has an especially fine grasp of the 
larger social and economic aspects of 
life insurance, which he has turned to 
especially good account for association 
advantage in the unusual period through 
which we are passing. He has given 
the association a direction which sends 
it irresistibly forward along sound and 
well-considered lines. 


E was followed by Charles G. Tay- 

lor of Richmond, Va., the presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention 
and vice-president of the Atlantic Life. 
Mr. Taylor is a young man, whose 
career has been watched with interest 
by his many friends, and who has 
shown himself to possess the timber. 
which classes him with the leading life 
insurance officials. He has not only 
built hig own company successfully but 
has done more than his share for the 
general welfare. 

He characterized the properly trained 
life insurance agent not as a half-baked 
actuary, or a college professor, but as 
a well-balanced salesman with a broad 
understanding of economic principles 
and a knowledge of human nature. The 
keynote of his address, which led up 
to.the practical program of the conven- 
tion, was that life insurance service is 
more than merely the sale of insurance 
and included the adoption of the com- 
plete thrift program on the life insur- 
ance basis, which is the best form of 
thrift for the average man. 


OLLOWING his address the con- 

vention at once took up the practical 
development of the idea of selling 
enough life insurance for clients’ needs 
and selling insurance programs instead 
of individual policies. 

An entirely new method in life con- 
ventions was followed in the program 
this year. The “case” method, adapted 
from legal procedure, was given its first 
tryout in this meeting. The printed pro- 
gram defined specific cases for discus- 
sion. At the first session these discus- 
sions were led by Graham C. Wells of 
New York, in cooperation with Frank- 
lin W. Ganse. The method was rather 


interesting. Mr. Wells first divided the 
assembly into 10 sections, as there were 
10 specific cases to be discussed, and 
asked each section to study in advance 
the particular case assigned to it, not 
restricting the discussion, however, to 
any one section. This insured some 
preliminary study of the cases. As a 
matter of fact, only two out of the 10 
were discussed, as it was found that 
each case aroused so much discussion 
that the time was too short to handle 
them all. The method has obvious ad- 
vantages. Life insurance prospects may 
easily be classified into a comparatively 
few large classes, and while there may 
be a difference of opinion among life 
imsurance experts as to the program 
that should be recommended in any 
case, a great step in advance is made 
when the agent is prepared to recom- 
mend any kind of a program at all in- 
stead of merely selling all the insurance 
he thinks the prospect can pay for. This 
idea will, no doubt, be further developed 
and the life insurance man will in the 
future be able at once to place the most 
of his prospects in the proper class and, 
therefore, to make a recommendation 
which is at least fairly sound. At the 
first meeting, of course, with very few 
standards as yet developed, there was 
very much general discussion, some of 
which was not to the point, but as time 
goes on standards will be established 
and the salesmen will be given a valu- 
able aid in being able at once to make a 
recommendation based upon carefully 
considered life insurance opinion rather 
than upon his own individual study. It 
was clear that the idea was entirely for- 
eign to many agents who had been sell- 
ing life insurance for years, and who 
have been in the position of the medical 
quack who recommends the same rem- 
edy for all physical ills. 

The morning session closed with a 
very good first demonstration of the 
new idea. 


_ The Fidelity Mutual agents attend- 
ing the convention had a luncheon 
Thursday noon under the leadership of 
Frank H, Sykes, manager of agencies, 
at which matters of interest to the 
agents in attendance at the convention 
were discussed. The guest of honor 
was President W. L. Talbot. 


—_— 
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Birds Eye View Of the 


National Association of Life Under- 

ment from year to year in the 
writers program, on the selling side, 
starting with the simplest kind of sell- 
ing program and elemental life insur- 
ance arguments and ending up in this 
convention with the case method and a 
life program adaptable to every man’s 
economic needs, interpreted in life in- 
surance terms. Whether the life sales- 
men of the country have kept up with 
this development or have absorbed not 
much more than a smattering of the 
idea is another question. But the Na- 
tional association in its conventions of 
the past few years has now presented 
the complete program of life insurance 
to the American public and of model 


T Nation: has been a natural develop- 


salesmanship to the agent, at any rate. - 


That the average agent is not prop- 
erly coached in the technique of his 
work is very evident when the case 
method which made up this year’s pro- 
gram is tried out on a big body of men. 
Evidently the whole subject of selling a 
man life insurance according to his 
actual needs is a new one with most 
agents, or else the advice given in the 
average case is based on such an incom- 
plete analysis as to be not much better 
than selling on the old hit-or-miss plan. 

+ - + 

What this convention brought out is 
that the life insurance sales forces and 
the American public badly need a bu- 
reau of standards to determine just 
what is the proper amount of insurance 
which a man should carry, based on his 
economic position and need. Until such 
standards can be established every agent 
and prospect must, necessarily work in 
the dark. It is not to be supposed that 
everyone will take insurance up to the 
necessary amount but it is only a rea- 
sonable requirement of the profession 
that it should be able to tell him 
whether he is over or under insured, ac- 
cording to accepted standards. This is 
perfectly clear as to property values 
which are based upon life values; why 
should it not be true of life values also? 

* * * 


The sales instructors, agency experts, 
psychology sharks and life insurance 
schools have given the agent a bureau 
of standards for salesmanship. The 
process of a sale and the actual under- 
lying facts may very easily be deter- 
mined by anyone who cares to investi- 
gate them; but the life insurance pro- 
fession has not done as much for its 
customers, the public, as it has done for 
itself. How much and what life insur- 
ance ought a man to carry, is still an 
unsolved problem with 95 per cent of 
the agents, so far as practical work is 
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concerned. If this were not true the 
simple cases presented as the main part 
of the Cleveland convention program 
either should not have been presented 
at all or, every agent in the room should 
have been able to provide instantly the 
required program, without rising to his 
feet. As it was, even the best men often 
gave halting and incomplete answers. 
It must be assumed that life insurance 
is in truth a difficult profession. 
” - *~ 


The attendance was good, by actual 
count on Wednesday noon about 1,400. 
Hundreds of men journeyed to Cleve- 
land without thought merely of repre- 
senting their local associations but sim- 
ply because they wanted to come and 
were willing to spend the money and 
take the time because they thought it 
would pay them to do so. They came 
because the life underwriters’ associa- 
tion means a lot to them and they con- 
sider it a part of their business life. 
Out of such material are great associa- 
tions made and it is from these ranks 
that the national and local organization 
should constantly recruit their leaders, 
choosing them as they show leadership 
ability in association work. 

An association which has to depend 
permanently on one set of men to run 
it has not much real life in it. Men who 
are imbued with the spirit of association 
service, who take association member- 
ship and activity seriously and as a part 
of their business, without much regard 
to so-called political considerations, are 
the men who will put and keep the body 
on a permanent and sound basis. Then 
it is not much more than an incident as 
to which of these men happens to be 
president and the association is sus- 
trained not so much by its leadership as 
by its rank and file. A weak admini- 
stration does not weaken the association 
itself, to any great extent, and what 
losses are sustained are easily recouped 
and strength regained from the new 
energy constantly being provided by the 
rank and file. 

* * +* 

There are at least a few men in every 
city who, given a little convention ex- 
perience, are good material for any 
offices or duties which the association 
has to bestow and all that is needed by 
the “administration” is to give the 
proper encouragement to such men as 
these and it will always have plenty of 
“material.” Along this line it might be 
— to read Postmaster General Will 

. Hays’ speech at the convention ban- 
a to get a line on the kind of ad- 
m inistration that will succeed. “Nor- 
malcy” isn’t a bad word at all since it 
consists in directing and encouraging 
rather than furnishing all of the needed 
business 


energy either for public or 
service. 
The Cleveland convention showed 


present a good percentage of the right 
kind of men. It also had a percentage 
of men who were interested in it purely 
from the view of the sales congress. 
that is those who are there to get and 
not to give. There might very easily be 
a little better natural, not forced, sepa- 
ration of sheep from the goats. If the 
national administration will give free 
play and opportunity for expression to 
all the forces of upbuilding and con- 
struction, even such an outside force as 
the insurance press, caring little about 
control and everything about healthy 
growth, little except occasional watering 
of the plant will be needed. There are 
a lot of the right kind of men who can 
be brought actively into the association 
movement by more of this kind of treat- 
ment. 
i. 

Undoubtedly the time is not far off 

when the association will have a paid 


executive who will take from the shoul- 
ders of the long suffering president 
work which should never be performed 
on the dollar a year basis. Other big 
national associations have these men and 
they are successful. The automobile 
and advertising clubs are instances. 
This man a not be an “assistant 
to the president” or “field manager” but 
he should be the. ail executive of the 
association, on a par with the president 
and other leaders in association coun- 
cils. His job should be a permanent 
one and he should have the qualities, 
personality and efficiency, which the offi- 
cials of the association themselves pos- 
sess but which they have not the time 
to exercise fully. A man who has been 
the successful executive secretary of a 
chamber of commerce in a big city, with 
of course the necessary insurance quali- 
fications and experience, is the kind of 
man to look for. These men have been 
trained in cooperation, are  broad- 
minded humanists, and love the work 
for its own sake and as a business. 
* + *” 


It might be suggested also that the 
association should keep within its 
proper and natural limits. It is not in 
the publishing business, for instance. 
There is nothing in its new national 
charter that permits it to engage in the 

publishing field. The suggestion from 
the platform that members should buy 
their bocks not from the commercial 
publishers who go to the expense of 
getting them out and who are engaged 
in a business just as worthy and as well 
established as the life insurance busi- 
ness itself, but from the association, 
which makes a commission on them, is 
“small stuff.” The fact that this re- 
mark probably referred to the general 
and not to the insurance publishers also 
calls attention to the apparent policy of 
the association either to publish life in- 
surance books itself or to have them 
gotten out by the general publishers, 
which is not a particularly friendly and 
cooperative attitude toward the insur- 
ance publishers. A constructive spirit 
of building up and strengthening all the 
forces which help to sustain the associ- 
ation would be sound policy; in other 
words, a spirit or attitude which tends 
to alienate any forces or energy which 
might be helpful either within or with- 
out the association might well be kept 
within close bounds. 

* * * 

The banquet speech of Postmaster 
General Will H. Hays was a great treat. 
It was a splendid compliment to the life 
insurance men that Mr. Hays should 
have prepared this fine address espe- 
cially for them. This man is of presi- 
dential size and he is still a young man. 
He made a happy little hit in his open- 
ing remarks when he complimented the 
association on choosing for its new 
president a man from his own depart- 
ment, John L. Shuff of Cincinnati, who 
was formerly postmaster of his city, 
and also a man from Ohio, where all 
the presidents are coming from these 
days. This was especially gracious of 
him since Mr. Shuff in the late cam- 
paign was one of the active supporters 
and workers for the opponent of the 
candidate whom Mr. Hays put into the 
presidency. 

Mr. Hays’ address might well be taken 
as a platform by the life insurance men. 
It sounded the new keynote in Ameri- 
can business affairs. He took the cor- 
rect and sound attitude toward life in- 
surance as one of the great and accepted 
forms of thrift and enunciated the prin- 
ciple that the burdens of taxation should 
be laid not upon those who practice 
thrift, who are the strength of the na- 
tion, but on those who do not save 





onvention 


earnings. This in itself is a big 
thought which might be developed 
further by the life insurance men. The 
program of the banquet was unusually 
good and some 700 participated. 

+ * * 


their 


The incoming president, John L 
Shuff, inaugurated a custom which has 
been followed by the executives of other 
big organizations, which is to establish 
cordial relations immediately on acces- 
sion to office with the press. Mr. Shuff 
invited the representatives of the lead- 
ing papers to meet him at lunch on 
Wednesday so that he might become 
personally acquainted with them, secure 
their active cooperation and get the 
benefit of the views of the “third house.” 
Publicity is recognized in these days as 
one of the forces to be considered, Mr 
Shuff talked freely with the newspaper 
men and established an entente cordiale 
which will make more pleasant his rela- 
tions with the press during his year of 


administration work. 
* * «@ 
The next convention will be held as 
an international convention in Canada 


Cana- 
and is 


Toronto on Aug. 22-24. The 
dian association is a live one 
fully up to the United States associa 
tion in spirit and efficiency, if not in 
size. Some of the best life insurance 
thinkers, executives and actuaries as 
well as field workers, are to be found in 
Canada. There will be a great benefit 
from this fusing of ideas from both 
sides of the border. While it is hardly 
to be expected that the attendance from 
the United States will be as large as 
usual, the holding of the international 
convention in Toronto will bring a great 
outpouring of Canadian agents who it 
is to be expected will participate largely 
in the program. This new grist of Can- 
adian ideas on life insurance and selling 
will be received with interest in the 
United States. 

* * 

The incorporation of the National As- 
sociation under the laws of the District 
of Columbia and the adoption of a new 
constitution and bylaws is another in- 
teresting item of the Cleveland conven- 


tion. Ex-President Ernest J. Clark ot 
Baltimore is the gentleman to whom 
most credit should be given for the 


great amount of work done in making 
this change. It was in 1916 at St. Louis 
that a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a bill for - Oy incorporation of the 
association under a federal charter. 
Owing to a natural reluctance on the 
part of Congress toward granting spe- 
cial charters of incorporation it was 
necessary to overcome, not only this 
prejudice, but to give to the members 
of the Senate and House special infor- 
mation regarding the association and its 
public service and purposes. The bill 
was side-tracked because of a short ses- 
sion of Congress and the pending decla- 
ration of war and no attempt was made 
to reintroduce it during the war period. 
Finally, owing to the growing disposi- 
tion on the part of Congress to reruse 
to grant federal charters for such or- 
ganizations, incorporation papers were 
taken out under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, the provisions of which 
are more liberal and susceptible to 
amendment than a federal charter. The 
executive committee in New York on 
March 22 of this year authorized the 
special committee to go ahead and the 
certificate of incorporation was executed 
under date of Aug. 5, 1921, by eleven in 
corporators, six being wet om of the 
District of: Columbia,, The snrasperators 
were Ernest J. Clark, Charles W. Scovel, 
E. A. Woods, J. K. Voshell, C. J. Ed- 
wards, E. S. Brashears, G. E. Dunkum, 
E. G. Adams, A. W. Defenderfer, John 
Dolph and A, L. Baldwin. 


7 * * 
The committee decided that the third 
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provision of the articles should be 
as folows: 

“The particular business and objects 
of the association shall be to advance 
the science of life insurance and its 
uses, and the mutual improvement and 
education of life insurance agents, and 
that there be added to the fifth provi- 
sion ‘the association shall have no capi- 
tal stock and no part of its net earnings 
or income shall inure to the profit of 
any individual.’” 

The revision of the constitution and 
by-laws was adopted and will not doubt 
soon be furnished to members. The 
new National association annual dues 
are $3 per year, increased from $2. The 
fiscal year is changed to the calendar 
year. Certain personal privileges are 
granted to members of local associa- 
tions, such as the right to use badges, 
etc. The local associations are the con- 
stituent bodies of the National associa- 
tion and comprise the only form of 
membership. The local associations are 
definitely linked up to the new incorpo- 
ration. It is felt that the new incorpo- 
ration form is a more democratic one 
than the old. The adoption of a stand- 
ard local constitution by the local asso- 
ciation is recommended and the new 
form will shortly be sent out. The local 
associations will be required to change 
their dates of membership to work in 
harmony with the national schedule, 
and all the local associations will hold 
their annual elections in June. 

It is planned to make the executive 
committee the more important. working 
body and the real body of control of the 
National association. To this end it is 
expected to push the idea of urging 
upon the members the importance of 
selecting .active, live leaders as their 
members on the executive committee, 
men who will attend the meetings and 
accept the full responsibilities of the 
National association. This year only 
40 or 50 men attended the executive 
committee meeting when there should 
have been present 166. 

* * * 

At the executive committee meeting 
Wednesday noon the new trustees were 
elected. F. W. Ganse was re-elected 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Orville Thorp, retiring president, E. A. 
Woods, A. O. Eliason and J. Stanley Ed- 
wards were elected to the new board of 
trustees, which under the new form of 
government succeeds the old executive 
council. 


Many Exhibits Are Displayed 

A marked advance in practical life 
insurance salesmanship printed aid has 
been made in the last five years. It 
can be measured at the National life 
agents’ convention exhibits. Where 
five years ago exhibitors were not alone 
two or three in number but showed 
only the most elementary aids, today 
they number a dozen or more and 
present careful and elaborate special 
services. These services are helping 
those agents who are acting on faith 
in this declaration from the 1921 pro- 
gram: “The successful, trained life in- 
surance salesman or woman will no 
more believe that ‘Salesmen are born, 
not made,’ than we believe that engi- 
neers, physicians, trained nurses and 
others of similar vocations are the re- 
sult of chance instead of study and 
training.” 


Midland Mutual Agents 


Agents of the Midland Mutual of Co- 
lumbus had a _ noon-day luncheon 
Wednesday under direction of J. G. 
Monroe, superintendent of agents. 
About forty agents with their families 
were guests at the luncheon, as most of 
those present were members of the 
company’s Leader Club who had won a 
trip to the convention. Several speak- 
ers, including Mr. Monroe, O. C. Nor- 
ton of Toledo, H. P. Jeffers of Colum- 
bus, R. A. Tuttle and J. A. Brady of 
Cleveland, and W. E. Trunk of Dayton, 
brought a pledge from the agents that 
they would do everything in their 

ower to bring the total business of the 

idland Mutual to $50,000,000 by the 
end of this year. 





Rural Community 


Section’s Meeting 


TTENDANCE of more than 150 

agents at the rural community 

section meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing attested to the growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of cultivating the 
farmers of the country as a great, al- 
most virgin, field for business. Within 
the last few years a number of general 
agencies have given special attention to 
the plans for developing this business. 
One of the most effective workers has 
been A. O. Eliason, general agent of 
the Minnesota Mutual in Minneapolis. 
In opening the session, Mr. Eliason de- 
scribed carefully his method of agency 
selection and business development. 
Writing business in the country is dis- 
tinctly different from city work, said 
Mr. Eliason, and particularly requires 
that an agent shall establish himself 
with the utmost care in the confidence 
of a community. Such confidence can 
be established only if the agent has a 
relatively small territory, and therefore 
a county is as large a unit as a man 
should attempt to cover. 


HE agent in the country, even more 

than his city brother, needs office 
training and education before proceed- 
ing to his work in the field, and like- 
wise he needs frequent personal contact 
with the home office in order to main- 
tain his morale and interest. A man 
without the qualities of leadership will 
never become successful in the rural 
community where a real life insurance 
agent should be constantly prominent 
in public affairs, giving of his service 
freely to the community. Taking part 
in public affairs is also an effective way 
to acquire a large acquaintance and 
knowledge of a territory to be worked. 

Mr. Eliason is a firm believer that 
every agent should keep a systematic 
record showing essential facts as to 
prospects in every part of his territory, 
filing and listing these prospects on 
cards by locality divisions according to 
township, range and section designa- 
tions. In addition to the regular pros- 
pect file, the agent should have a mort- 
gage card file. Arrangement for keep- 
ing this file up to date can be made with 
the local official in control of mortgage 
recording. 


He” many interviews a day should 
a country solicitor make? It was 
the consensus of opinion in the meeting 
that the three or four real interviews 
were a day’s work and that the country 
solicitor who made from eight or ten 
calls a day would find himself busy. 
Mr. Otto of Sandusky believes in mak- 
ing an appointment with a farmer the 
same as with a busy man in the city. 
The producers were agreed that an 
agent was never justified in sticking 
with a farmer all day, attempting to 
make a sale. Some advocated making 
the selling talk after supper, around the 
family circle. Others suggested that a 
carefully prepared agent could afford to 
take a laborer along with him to re- 
lieve the farmer from his duty while he 
was listening to the canvass. It was 
mentioned that in this day and age it is 
well that this laborer should be a com- 
petent tractor engineer. 

J. J. Jackson, representting the Aetna 
Life in Cleveland, who had charge of 
the discussion, called upon the agents 
to tell something about their methods 
of operation. One canvass led off by 
asking the farmer why he got up so 
early in the morning and went to work. 
The answer, supplied by the agent usu- 
ally, is that he did so to creat an estate. 
The agent then says that he is calling 
upon the farmer to aid him in doing just 
that very thing, and that his time will 
not be spent for any except his daily 
purpose if he listens to the agent. 


C. NORTH of Madison, Ohio, 
told how a carefully kept card 


system giving information about people 
in a rural community over a period of 
16 years was a gold mine for prospects 
today. Mr. North went .into a com- 
munity near Cleveland 16 years ago, 
where only 17 families had life insur- 
ance. He worked other places than in 
this particular community, but at the 
end of 12 years had 300 policyholders 
there ,each policyholder having an av- 
erage of two policies. For five years 
Mr. North has not visited the commun- 
ity until recently. He is now using his 
card information in a re-canvass of his 
old policyholders and writing an aver- 
age of one policy for each of the old 
ones on his books. On his cards Mr. 
North lists the following: Name, ad- 
dress, age changes, how to reach the 
property and what it consists of, bank 
account, place of birth, nationality, pa- 
rents and their date of birth, family 
physician, attorney, advisor, religion, 
church membership, social orders, clubs, 
politics, special activities, special train- 
ing for occupation if any, make of auto, 
information as to age, church member- 
ship and savings account of children, 
and record concerning immediate rela- 
tives. This card gives Mr. North com- 
plete knowledge of the entire family 
when it is filled out. Its use has paid 
for itself many tiems over. 


R. GAMBLE, representing the Pan- 

American Life, near Memphis, 
Tenn., who has written $800,000 this 
year, 90 percent of it in rural communi- 
ties, says that insurance of farmers 
should call for premium payments dur- 
ing the fall and winter, as that is the 
time when a farmer can meet his finan- 
cial obligations with cash. Even when 
a farmer can pay the initial premium in 
the summertime, it is frequently wise, 
he says, to arrange for regular due 
dates after harvest ,2s such an arrange- 
ment will prevent lapsing of many poli- 
cies. Mr. Gamble arranges premium 
payment time by using a preliminary 
term prefix arrangement which nearly 
all companies recognize. He then takes 
a note ,if necessary, for the preliminary 
term premium. This method also helps 
to sell the procrastinator who will be 
ready in a few months. This is the 
third year in which Mr. Gamble has 
written at the rate of a million dollars 
a year, almost entirely in rural com- 
munities, with an average policy under 
$10,000, 90 percent of his business being 
renewed. As a clincher, when using 
the preliminary term prefix method, it 
was suggested that the well known 
question asking that prospect agree to 
meet the agent in good health at a set 
time a few months later be used. 


NE of the difficulties in selling the 

farmer is his desire to get some- 
thing of tangible value which he can 
see with his eyes as such. For these 
prospects the bond policy, with coupons 
attached, was recommended. As an in- 
vestment argument, one agent sug- 
gested that the farmer, in figuring his 
life insurance premium, should deduct 
the tax which would necessarily be paid 
on that premium if it were invested in 
real property. By this method the 
agent can show that the farmer is really 
making his life insurance investment 
net him 4 percent to 5 percent com- 
pound interest. 

The farmer comes to decisions slowly 
and often, when sold, will attempt to 
put off signing the application. One of 
the favorite excuses is that, while he 
knows he should take the policy, he 
feels that he should give it to an agent 
who is a second cousin to his brother- 
in-law. Mr. Jackson said that the ef- 
fective way to deal with this prospect 
is to reach for the telephone book and 
say to the man that he will call in the 
relative at once, because he, the agent, 
wants to see the prospect protected, no 


matter who writes the business. Another 
effetcive answer to the relative argu- 
ment is to ask the question, How long 
has your relative been selling life insur- 
ance How much insurance has he 
sold you? 


N excellent example of the advan- 

tage of participation in public af- 
fairs was that of Mr. Miller of Portag: 
county, Ohio. Mr. Miller said that he 
did not give his full time to life insur- 
ance, but divided his time between pub- 
lic activities and selling. For example, 
during the last campaign he made 37 
political speeches in his county during 
the month of October and wrote $41,000 
in business. Recently he was busy for 
another month, acting as chairman for 
the local Chautauqua, and also as Boy 
Scout leader in a Boy Scout outing, 
and during that month wrote $43,000 
Human contacts under favorable condi- 
tions are Mr. Miller’s weapons. 


NUMBER of cases were taken up. 
These cases and the suggestions 
as to handling them follow: 

1. Farmer, age 59; wife dead; . chil- 
dren, 1 girl, age 25, married; three boys, 
single, 35, 36, 26, all living on father’s 
farm, receiving regular wages, but no 
definite share of the profits. Has 3 good 
farms, 720 acres, worth $144,000. Has 
$20,000 worth of stock. All live well, 
but it is hard to reduce obligations. An- 
nual expenses, $8,500. Indebtedness on 
land, $55,000. Other indebtedness, $8,- 
500. No life insurance. 

Present this farmer- with a budget 
book and show him how to use tt. 
Cover the son-in-law. Cover the mort- 
gage with a $50,000 policy. It was 
suggested in this case that it would be 
necessary to instill the idea of thrift 
first and also to learn what kind of pol- 
icy the company might issue. 

2. Real estate dealer and farmer, age 
45; wife, 44; five children, boys 20 and 
25, girls 18, 12, 3. Real estate holdings. 
Has a life insurance rating additional 8 
years, buying insurance at age 53. Just 
bought $3,000, 20-year endowment. No 
other life insurance. Wife good spender. 
Boys work the farms. Father devotes 
most of his time to the real estate busi- 
ness. 

Sell this man all the ordinary life he 
can carry. 

3. Country doctor, age 40; wife, 36: 
boy, 6. Owns home worth $5,000. Of- 
fice and equipment, $5,500; owes bank 
$2,000. Good practice. Income $15,- 
000. Has family and business car. Live 
well; $5,000 insurance, 20 pay-double ac- 
cident. Wife has $2,000, 20 pay life 
Buys a farm and sells it occasionally 
Buys some bonds and stocks. Inclined 
to speculate. Wife has no business abil- 
ity. 

Sell this doctor two policies. A $25,- 
000 income policy for the wife and a 
$5,000 educational policy for the boy. 
making this latter payable when the 
boy is of school age. 

Sell the doctor a policy to cover his 
debts and an endowment maturing on 
the boy’s nineteenth birthday. 

A farmer has a $10,000 mortgage on 
his farm, and a wife and three children 
He can carry only about $10,000 in in- 
surance. What should he be sold? 

Sell him a term policy for every cent 
he can pay and then watch his finan- 
cial progress and write him under a dif- 
ferent plan later. 


HE greatest asset to the rural solic- 

itor, according to Mr. Jackson, was 
familiarity with the law of estates. The 
insurance agent will find his ability to 
give sound advice on matters of estate 
of great soliciting value. Mr. Jackson 
himself has written 1,150 wills an 
given away 4,000 will forms. 

President Thorp addressed the sec- 
tion and declared emphatically that ™ 
never paid to appoint an agent in 4 rl- 
ral community unless there were £00 
reasons for believing that the connec 
tion would permanent. 

During the session Mr. Thorp pre- 
sented the first prize in the presidents 
contest of $25 in -o'd to its winner, 


Louis Hart of St. Paul. 
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Demonstration of Case Method 


RAHAM C., WELLS of New 
York and F. W. Ganse of Boston 
led in the first demonstration of 
the “case method” of diagnosis of a 
client’s life insurance needs at the first 
session Monday morning. Mr. Ganse, 
who has a faculty for making difficult 
matters clear, illustrated the old and 
new methods of selling life insurance 
by his “petunia” story. He said that 
in his yard at home he decided to have 
a flower bed and talked with several 
salesmen of flower seeds. One sales- 
man came and looked the ground over 
and suggested that he purchase two 
packages of petunia seed, which he 
thought would fill the bed nicely. The 
other salesman came along and gave 
him a complete scheme for a flower 
garden, suggesting at the back a row of 
hollyhocks, then of cosmus, some beds 
of larkspur, peonies, nasturtiums, phlox, 
etc., all arranged in orderly and artistic 
fashion. Naturally, he purchased from 
the salesman who proposed to furnish 
him a flower garden instead of two 
packages of petunia seed. 
The life insurance prospect is in the 
same position. He does not want 














FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


Columbian National Life 


merely a life insurance policy, which 
may or may not fit his life insurance 
needs; he wants the agent to furnish 
him with a program. Mr. Ganse illus- 
trated the new idea of life insurance 
selling by means of a chain of ten links, 
which he had made for the occasion. 


HE life insurance prospect wishes, 
‘naturally, that his family may live 
with the same comfort after he is gone 
as when he was with them. The life 
surance man must analyze the situa- 
tion and work out the program. He 
must be prepared to sell a flower gar- 
den instead of a package of petunia 
seeds. Taken at its simplest, a man 
with an income of $6,000 a year needs 
about $80,000 life insurance provided 
he leaves no other estate. Assuming 
that he spent $2,000 on himself, $4,000 
a year will be needed to support his 
family. But many life insurance men 
make the mistake of not counting the 
Possible other resources of the family, 
and, therefore, fall down in their analy- 
sis. For example, U. S. Grant left ap- 
parently no estate, but during his last 
= he wrote his famous biography, 
which produced several thousand dol- 


vce a year for his family for many 
— alter he was gone. If a life insur- 
ic. “State is figured on the basis of a 
a mcome, it will require only 75 per- 
ent or 80 percent as much as though 
sured on a cash basis. 


life 


h 


HE proper way is first to look into 

the needs of the family, to make a 
diagnosis the same as a physician, and 
then work out the proper prescription. 
Mr. Ganse distinguished between the 
words “needs” and “diagnosis.” He said 
that agents must quit selling links and 
sell chains, they must connect the links 
lying around and make them into a 
chain for his prospect. A prospect may 
have bonds, property, debts, obligations 
to others, etc. These links must all be 
brought into the complete chain. 

The first link he considered was what 
might be called “squaring up with the 
world,” paying inheritance tax, income 
and other. taxes, funeral, administration, 
cemetery and other death expense. It 
takes from $1,000 to $5,000 for the aver- 
age man to square up with the world 
and this should be his first insurance. 
Say that the average man should take 
out $2,000 as the first link, which he 
might even make payable to a trustee 
instead of to his widow to save her 
trouble. 


HE second link, he agreed with Mr. 

Scovel; should be to hold the family 
together until the children get through 
high school. A man’s first obligation, 
even before he provides for his widow, 
should be to give his children at least a 
high school education. Others might 
consider that providing for the widow 
should come before the children’s edu- 
cation. 

As the third link he thought a man 
should have about $5,000 insurance to 
provide a roof over the heads of his 
family, or in lieu of a cash sum, $25 
monthly income for rent. If the rent is 
provided, the widow will somehow get 
along and hold the family together. 

The fourth link of insurance should 
provide a monthly income to take care 
of the widow and daughters as to the 
bare necessities of life—necessities, not 
luxuries—and present luxuries should 
be traded for future actual necessities. 

The fifth link should be to merge all 
the previous insurance into old age in- 
surance for himself and wife. It takes 
a total of from $10,000 to $40,000 insur- 
ance, to provide for the most modest 
family needs, the barest necessities. 


HE sixth link is business insurance. 
Sometimes an agent can protect a 
widow without selling business insur- 
ance; in one instance he induced a part- 
ner to agree that if his prospect should 
die he would pay $10,000 in cash to his 
widow. He said it did not cost him 
anything to make this suggestion and 
it did not hurt him with the prospect. 
The seventh link is to go further than 
a high school education and to provide 
a college education. If the prospect is 
himself a college man he will naturally 
wish his family protection to extend to 
a college education for his sons. 
Comforts are included under the head 
of the eighth link. A Ford automobile 
may be a comfort to one family and a 
Packard to another. Here is an un- 
limited field. A $100 a year income 
policy may provide for a Christmas or 
birthday gift indefinitely. Many comforts 
can be provided for and absolutely 
guaranteed through the life insurance 
method. Bequests would be included in 
Mr. Ganse’s ninth link, and inheritance 


taxes, if needed, would comprise the 
tenth link. 

All life insurance chains may not 
have ten links and some may have 


more; that is up to the application to 
the individual. 


HE big thing is to quit being sales- 

men of single policies and become 
engineers of family protection, not to 
take two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
time used in making the sale to find 
out the needs of the prospect instead of 
presenting the selling arguments. He 


gave an instance of how the link system 
works out. A sales manager drawing 
$18,000 a year, with not much of an 
estate, carried $18,000 life insurance. 
This was increased to $75,000 on the 
following program: $5,000 to “clean 
up,” get square with the world; $7,500 
to pay off the mortgage on the home; 
$4,000 for link No. 7, to send the son 
through Harvard; and the rest to pro- 
vide the wife with an income of $250 
per month to be changed into old age 
insurance for himself and wife jointly 
at age of 65. This man had never saved 
money before, and to have this program 
worked out for him by a life insurance 
a changed his whole economic view 
ot ite, 


NE of the interesting exhibits 

brought out in connection with the 
discussion of concrete cases was a form 
of “case method” diagnosis sheet, copies 
of which were passed around. This 
blank provided space for 15 cases, one 
column for each case, the outline of 
which follows. The blank makes pro- 
vision for wife, children, self, estate, de- 
pendent relatives and pensioners, busi- 
ness insurance, credit insurance, 
charities, benevolences, etc., and “third 
party” insurance, and carries the line 
over the columns “Indicate below items 
applicable to each case and whether of 
major or minor importance.” The 
diagnosis will be studied with interest 
and profit: 


WIFE—Immediate cash for period be- 
fore estate settled and before invested 
funds including insurance begin to yield 
income. 

Cash sufficient to secure, clear of in- 
cumbrance, adequate home. 

Income sufficient to meet 
bills and living expenses, 
taxes, insurance, etc. 

Velvet 
above 


monthly 
including 


fund—An amount over and 
enough to meet necessities, to 
provide’ car, amusements, vacations, 
travel, charities and benevolences, pin 
money, ete. 

Assurance of adequate income if both 
she and her husband live beyond in- 
come earning period. 
wife's life desirable? 

. > . 


Insurance on 


CHILDREN, GIRLS—Adequate income 
to complete contemplated education. 

Monthly income for life. 

Birthday income for life. 


Christmas gift 


Fund to meet her wedding expenses 


provision. 


Fund for dowry. 


life income for 
daughter. 


Special defective or 
crippled 

Children would benefit during forma- 
tion period if their mother has suffi- 
cient income to relieve her of necessity 
of supplementing it by earnings, the 
securing of which would divert her at- 
tention from the home. 

Start endowment as saving fund on 
life of daughter. 

Policy to repay funds advanced by 
you or others for her education 

> > . 


CHILDREN, BOYS—Assured income at 
least until 18—through high school. 
Fund to set boy up in business. 
Fund to complete his college or pro- 
fessional education. 
Funds to give him European trip at 
close of college. 
Monthly income 
for period of years to 
probable earnings. 
Special life income provision for de- 
fective or crippled son. 


for son for life or 
supplement his 


Policy to repay fund advanced by 
you or others for his education. 

Start son's policies early to get bene- 
fit of low rates and encourage syste- 
matic saving. Increase chances of his 
“passing.” 





SELF—Assurance that 
ment period conforms to 

Proper flexibility to 
changing circumstances, 
beneficiary, etc. 


premium pay- 
his situation. 
readjust to 
death of any 


income for self after 


ceases. 


Assurance of 
earning ability 

Assurance of amount sufficient to “buy 
the old homestead” or other suitable 
home for old age. 

Assurance of independence from sup- 
port by children after his earnings 
cease and when their obligations may 
be greatest and their incomes small. 

Velvet feature for self in old age. 
Amount over necessities sufficient for 
him to indulge his hobbies, golf, travel, 
etc 

>. > > 


ESTATE—Funds to pay doctor for last 
illness, also burial expenses 

Funds to meet income tax for current 
year. 

Funds to meet inheritance taxes, fed- 
eral, state and transfer charges 


Funds to meet mortgages. 
Funds to pay all outstanding bills or 
indebtedness of a personal or family 


nature, 





JOHN 
Pacific 


NEWTON RUSSELL 
Mutual, Los Angeles 


Ready cash from an insurance policy 
obviates necessity for sale of other se- 
curities at possible inopportune times 


Investment of income from govern- 
ment bonds or other securities to double 


estate. 
** * 


DEPENDENT RELATIVES, PENSION- 
ERS—Monthly income sufficient to meet 
your portion of their requirements, dur- 
ing period of their probable need 

Lump sum in lieu of or supplement- 
ing provisions in will. 

> > > 


BUSINESS INSURANCE — Partnership 
insurance. Survivors buy interest of 
deceased. 


Corporation insurance. 


7 Employe insurance—Expert or valu- 
able men. 

Group insurance, 
Cooperative employee insurance—Death 
benefit, monthly income for 10 years 
Old age retirement, monthly life income 
after age 65. 

Insurance to cover shrinkage in values 
—death in “off” years. 

Fund to mature bond issues. 


death of a 


Funds to meet debts at 
partner. 

Insurance on life of financial backer. 
~Jnsurance on life of borrower to repay 
loan at his death. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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How to Meet 


DWARD A. WOODS introduced 
E the subject of “Meeting Objec- 

tions” with the statement, “Girls 
always object to being kissed, so I’ve 
heard, but nevertheless they are kissed. 
I am told that the objections are only 
incidental and have no real foundation. 
So it is with life insurance. It is ob- 
jected to but the objections are not real 
and it is bought just the same.” 

He than introduced E. H. Howbert, 
professor of insurance at Denver Uni- 
versity, who gave an address on the 
subject. He introduced his subject by 
saying, “In making a sale of life insur- 
ance, objections always appear. No sale 
is made without them. We find that 
these objections as made by different 
prospects may all be grouped in certain 
classes and that all of them come within 
one of these classes. They are always 
the same old objections which each 
prospect brings up according to his own 
ingenuity. A treatise on life insurance 
written 60 years ago mentions practi- 
cally all of the objections that we 
meet today. This fact is conclusive 
proof that objections are no new thing 





EDWARD A. WOODS 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


and that if we once learn to meet them 
we may be sure, so far as this point is 
concerned we can cope with any pros- 
pect. 


HIS beok of 60 years ago did not 

analyze these objections or under- 
take to test methods of answering 
them. We might analyze objections as 
to causes, types and method of meeting 
them. As in diplomacy, so in life in- 
surance, the real objections are not 
stated in words. Man fundamentally 
objects to life insurance and to any 
change in his habits. The objection “I 
don’t need it, or “I cannot afford it,” 
may not mean anything at all. It 
may be simply an excuse or an auto- 
matic expression of the fundamental 
objection to a new idea. Under pres- 
ent conditions some men object to tying 
up cash in any proposition or making a 
contract to make certain payments each 
year in the future. But present condi- 
tions should not be allowed to be obsta- 
cles but should be shown to be a reason 
for buying. 


HE cause for objection may be a 

dislike for the .salesmen, the com- 
pany, or the proposition. If it is the 
salesmen it probably will not be given 
but some excuse will be given instead. 
Many objections are caused by the im- 
proper method of approach. The ob- 
jection to the proposition will likely be 
specifically expressed. This would in- 





dicate that the prospect is interested 
and his objection can be removed either 
through a change of the proposition or 
showing him that the objection is not 


real, and that the proposition will do 
the thing he desires to have done. 
Objections might be classified as 


either excuses or sincere objections. 
We must often get back of the objec- 
tion to find its cause. We must often 
look to other things than the objection 
as expressed such as the tone of voice 
and method of expression. These will 
often indicate sincerity or the lack of 


it. “I can’t afford it” is usually an 
excuse but might be sincere. If it is 
sincere you must show him how by 


rearranging his expenditures by using 
a budget he can save enough to make 
the deposit. Then you must create so 
strong a desire that he will be willing 
to make this effort. Of course if you 
really can’t afford it, you cannot sell 
him. 


HERE are only three real obstacles 

to selling life insurance to a particu- 
lar individual. They are: 

1. Lack of money. 

2. Lack of need. 

3. Lack of health. 

If either of these are certainly pres- 
ent it is well not to waste any more 
time on that case. 


pag age objections are ‘always aids 
to the salesman because they show 
the prospect is interested. If these ob- 
jections are expressed your problem is 
simplified, because you can show him 
that either the objection is not real or 
remove it. 

Excuses are usually 
beginning of the interview. They are 
automatic reactors. Don’t be drawn 
into the discussion of it. The sugges- 
tion of price usually brings an excuse. 
When you mention a premium of $500 
his heart sinks and he objects that he 
can’t afford it. Talk less of premiums 
and cost and more of needs and bene- 
fits. 

Objections come when he is inter- 
ested; therefore be encouraged and con- 
versely when he is interested look for 
objections. When you write down the 
amount of a premium on paper, write 
it in small figures and speak of it as a 
deposit, thereby minimizing its impor- 
tance. 


offered at the 


E MAY classify the methods of 
meeting objections as: 

1. Emphatic denial. 

2. Admission but method. 

3. The boomerang method. 

The emphatic denial method is a 
meeting of the objection with a fighting 
and argumentative attitude and at- 
tempting to make the prospect agree 
that he is wrong. This is the least use- 
ful because it does not lead the pros- 
pect to buy life insurance. The ‘ad- 
mission but” method is the admission 
of the objection and the pointing to 
another element that will minimize the 
objection in the eyes of the prospect 
and convince him that it has no foun- 
dation. The boomerang method is a 
method of using the objection as the 
reasons why prospects should buy, and 
is the most valuable method used. For 
instance, the objection, “I can’t afford 
it” may be shown to be the strongest 
reason why he should buy life insur- 
ance. To illustrate, if a doctor says 
that he cannot afford to buy life insur- 
ance because he can’t collect his ac- 
counts, under this method you would 
reply—if you can’t collect them your- 
self—how could your wife do it if you 
were gone? 


R. EDWARDS then led a discus- 
sion of the subject of meeting ob- 
jections, and called on F. W. Ganse to 


the Objections 


give the principal objection which he 
finds to inheritance tax insurance, and 
his methods of meeting it. Mr. Ganse 
stated that the principal objection to an 
inheritance tax insurance is expressed 
in the statement, “My lawyers are very 
shrewd and will so arrange my estate 
that there will be no inheritance tax on 
it.” As an illustration He related the 
case of a man whose property was 
worth $2,000,000, whose business was 
prosperous and who is 50 years old 
and had recently lost his wife. He had 
two sons and three sons-in-law holding 
important positions in his business and 
one son in college. 


OON after the loss of his wife he 

was approached with a suggestion 
that he would wish to take up the mat- 
ter of changing the beneficiary under 
his life insurance policy. The prospect 
replied, “Yes, I have had the advice of 
my lawyer and I wish my insurance 
all made payable to my estate. In this 
case the agent learnt the name of the 
lawyer, made an engagement with him 
for lunch on the plea that he desired 
the lawyer’s advice in regard to his own 
business. After a discussion of his own 
business with the lawyer he stated a 
case similar to this prospect, showing 
to the lawyer that on the estate of 
$2,000,000 there would be an inheritance 
tax of $186,000, and since it was a pretty 
large estate to handle there ought to 
be provision made for a good fee for 
the lawyer whigh might be set at $14,000 
which would give him a need for $200,- 
000. When the lawyer was asked his 
opinion of this -plan, he thought that 
it was excellent, suggested the case of 
the agent’s prospect and offered to help 
take care of the matter. An applica- 
tion was closed for the $200,000 insur- 
ance after consultation with the lawyer. 


AWRENCE C. WOODS was then 

asked to give the principal objec- 
tion to business and corporation insur- 
ance. The principal objection as en- 
countered by Mr. Woods is that “Our 
firm does not need business insurance.” 
His reply is that the American Bank- 
ers Association in its credit query asks 
if the firm carries any business insur- 
ance, so do the federal reserve banks 
and the national farm loan banks. John 
D. Rockefeller once said that credit 
properly used was the greatest asset of 
a business. If for no other reason 
wouldn’t it be a good idea to be able 
to fill in the blank? A specific case 
given by Mr. Woods was one where a 
large corporation thought they did not 
need business insurance for the reason 
that they had a reserve of over $500,000 
in bonds that would take care of their 
needs in case of an emergency. 


R. WOODS approached the presi- 

dent and asked if it were not a 
good idea to cut the dead wood out of 
a business, then called attention to the 
fact that while at present the control- 
ling stock was held by himself, the vice- 
president and the treasurer, still if one 
of them should die it might pass into 
the hands of someone who was only 
interested in bleeding the business and 
who would consider this $500,000 in 
bonds as a melon to be cut and di- 
vided among the stockholders, which 
attitude would paralyze the business 


and tie the hands of the surviving mem- 
bers of the present management. 
Wouldn’t it be wise to take $250,000 


on the life of the president, a like 
amount of the life of the vice-president 
and $100,000 on the treasurer and make 
it payable to a trustee for the purpose 
of buying the stock of either of these 
men in case of their death so it could 
be resold to some new blood that was 


really a part of the management of the 
business and interested in its success? 

The president leaned back in his 
chair and laughed, but when asked why 
he was laughing replied that the propo- 
sition was so sound and good he didn’t 
see why he had not thought of it sooner. 
Insurance to the amount of $600,000 
was delivered on this case as a result 
of the meeting of the objection that 
they did not need business insurance by 
pointing out the need. 


RAHAM C. WELLS then discussed 

“Objections to Endowment Insur- 
ance.” The principal objection to en- 
dowment insurances according to Mr. 
Wells is that “It costs too much.” This 
objection arises from a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of the public as to 
what endowment insurance really is. 
The common conception of endowment 
irisurance is the twenty year endowment. 
Most people do not know that all insur- 
ance with the exception of term is en- 
dowment insurance, ordinary life being 
endowment at age 96 or 85 according 
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J. STANLEY EDWARDS 
Denver, Col, 


to the company which writes it. In 
meeting the objection that endowment 
insurance costs too much he took up 
the service rendered by endowment in- 
surance and showed that at the younger 
ages two out of three men who take 
insurance will live beyond age 65, with 
the American Bankers Association table 
showing the experience of 100 average 
men, out of 100 in a group at age 25, 
forty years later 1 will be rich, 4 com- 
fortable, 5 earning, 54 dependent and 
only 36 dead. Under the plan of ordi- 
nary life only 36 of these would al- 
ready have received the benefit from 
their contract. But under the endow- 
ment at 65 plan these 36 would have 
received the same benefit at a slightly 
higher cost and the remaining members 
of the group would have received the 
face of the insurance at $8.65. Assum- 
ing a policy of $10,000 on the life of 
each the one man who is rich would 
have been made richer by this sum, 
the four who are comfortable would 
have been enabled to enjoy some lux- 
uries, the five who are still earning 
would have been lifted into the comfort- 
able class and. the larger group of 54 
who, are dependent. would have been 
made comfortable. In this case the e?- 
dowment at 65 would have rendered 
the same service to the thirty- six who 
had died and in addition would have 
rendered an important service for the 
other sixty-four members of the group. 
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What Is Best Method of Approach 


ANY successful salesmen devote 
M to the approach as much study 

and consideration as to the sell- 
ing talk itseli—recognizing that many 
unfortunate occurrences of their own 
experience were only what was to be 
expected because cf mistakes in pro- 
cedure that could well have been pro- 
vided against by a little time spent in 


planning before actual execution was 
attempted. — Vg ; 
Appreciating its importance and its 


determining effect upon the interview 
which it precedes, it is staking entirely 
too much upon chance to rely upon 
the faculty of impromptu ingenuity in 
making an approach, since we may not 
possess this faculty in sufficient degree 
to meet the emergency presented. 
Neither is the result of attempted imita- 
tion of the clever tricks of others par- 
ticularly gratifying to either the sales- 
man or the prospect. It is manifestly 
safer to base procedure upon an under- 
standing of the fundamental principles 
which are involved, after a consideration 
of the problems to be solved, the pur- 
poses to be accomplished and the fac- 
tors to be employed. ° 





Cc. J. ROCKWELL 
Carnegie Salesmanship 


School 


HILE a successful approach is 
well known to be an important fac- 

tor in the sale process, just why it is so 
vital may not be so clearly understood. 
During the approach episode the pros- 
pect’s impressions of the salesman and 
the proposal and the nature of their re- 
ception are being formed. While being 
approached the prospect is formulating 
his resistance to a new idea, and the 
very nature of this resistance is often 
indicated to him by the manner in 
which the approach is made. Whether 
the sale be concluded at the first inter- 
view or continued through others, its en- 
tire atmosphere is tinctured by the im- 
pressions of the first approach. First 
impressions are not only lasting, but 
ee decided bearings upon all related 
Psychologists tell us that if there 
Comes to our attention any material ele- 
ment of a recent experience, the mind 
recalls the entire experience with its 


associated impressions. The salesman 
and his Proposal become inseparable 
Parts of an experience, with which the 
Prospect associates favorable or un- 


lavorable impressions. Hence the back- 
ground of the entire interview is estab- 
lished by the approach. 


HESE facts justify the time spent 
sha o- ipproach consideration, dur- 
~s lich the salesman accumulates and 
ba — his ammunition or material, 

ays out and tests his strategy with 





BY CHARLES 


due regard to attaining the objectives 
which an approach should have in mind: 

1. To make the prospect want to see 
the salesman, not merely compel him 
to do .so. 

2. To so prepare the prospect’s mind 
that he will consider the suggestions 
fairly, without bias or prejudice, and to 
forestall the taking of snap judgments. 

3. To establish the correct atmos- 
phere and favorable background for the 
interview which is to follow. 


O accomplish this it is wise to con- 

sider the approach as a detachable 
element of the sale process (complete 
within itself) whose chief purpose is to 
establish a temporary social relation- 
ship suitable to the nature of the inter- 
view. Should it be impossible or in- 
advisable to launch the interview under 
the circumstances as presented, the ap- 
proach episode should admit of termina- 
tion by making an appointment for an 
interview now given the proper atmos- 
phere rather than by being forced into a 
continuation under temporary unfavor- 
able conditions. 


N making an approach we recognize 

that there are in it two distinct 
phases, each presenting its own prob- 
lems and demanding its own type of pro- 
cedure. These phases are: 

1. Establishing a social contact of a 
favorable nature. 

2. Broaching the chief subject of the 
interview proper. 

The problems of the social contact 
phase are to pass any obstacles im- 
posed by accidental circumstances into 
which we have intruded, or because of 
barriers purposely established; and then, 
having secured a contact, to begin a 
conversation with a greeting calculated 
to overcome any reluctance to have us 
proceed. The obstacles to be expected 
are, therefore, of but two kinds: 

1. Those blocking any actual contact 
at all. 

2. Those interfering with the confi- 
dential atmosphere of our interview. 

The problems of the second phase are 
to prepare the prospect to receive our 
suggestions into a mind that is now 
desirous of receiving them, and focus 
the attention of that mind before we 
ask its consideration of a proposal 
which should be kept free from imped- 
ing ideas, due to distractions or abstrac- 
tions, hastily formed judgments or 
habitual opposition or reactions, 


CORRECTLY executed approach, 

which seeks only to first establish 
social contact, will meet opposition, but 
not objections, since no definite objec- 
tion can be made to a purpose which 
has not been disclosed or discerned. But 
there is a perfectly natural wariness ex- 
hibited by men toward the approach of 
the unknown idea and a feeling of im- 
patience felt that at the intrusion of the 
salesman, or there may be a deliberate 
attempt made to put the salesman at a 
disadvantage as a means of defense. 

The obstacles to be expected are of 
but two general kinds—those opposing 
the social contact and those interfering 
with the interview. 


F the first kind there are two 
types: 
1. Subordinates or associates inter- 


posed as a barrier. 

2. A refusal (in person or by mes- 
senger) to be interviewed. 

Of the second kind there are 
types: 

1. That a third party, either a 
stranger or acquaintance, is present. 

2. Prospect requires a preliminary 
explanation of the purpose of the call. 


also two 


J. ROCKWELL 


N passing associates or subordinates 

procedure must be modified accord- 
ing to the status of the individual, since 
obviously the same procedure cannot be 
employed in passing a secretary and an 
office boy. These have a responsibility 
imposed upon them by their chief and 
the salesman must meet them with a 
recognition of this fact. On the other 
hand, since they are accustomed to tak- 
ing directions, a direct command, prop- 
erly given, may be employed. 

For an example of such a command, 
while recognizing the subordinate’s re- 
sponsibility, the salesman might say, 
“Please tell Mr. Prospect that Mr. 
Salesman has an important question to 
ask him which requires his personal 
consideration.” 

The salesman should endeavor to cre- 
ate the impression of the importance of 
his call to the prospect, establish him- 
self upon a plane of equality with the 
prospect, and suggest the confidential 


(not merely personal) nature of his call; - 


not so much by what he says as by what 
he infers. 
illustration of an 


S an appeal to 


both curiosity and _ self-interest, 
suppose the salesman says, “Please tell 
Mr. Prospect that Mr, Salesman has a 


message for him regarding his personal 
investments.” 

A refusal, in person or by messenger, 
to grant the interview is a difficult situa- 
tion and every precaution should be em- 
ployed to avoid it, but when encoun- 
tered, with courage to persist and tact 
to evade, the salesman may overcome 
it by appeals to the curiosity, self-inter- 


est or pleasurable association of the 
prospect. 

To illustrate how this might be done, 
suppose the salesman replied, “Your 
assumption as to the purpose of my 
call justifies what you say, but your 
assumption does not consider that | 
have a matter of personal interest to 


you about which you ought to be in- 
formed.” 
HEN a third party is present a 


problem of a difficult type is offered 
and especially so if the prospect urges 
the salesman to proceed with the inter- 
view. Manifestly this presents a poor 
condition for an interview, and the cor- 
rect procedure is to avoid it and en- 
deavor to make an appointment, by the 
suggestion that the topic is confidential 


and involves others. This statement 
may have two results—cither to make 
the prospect curious, but reluctant to 


proceed at the moment, or it may cause 
the third party to leave and permit the 
interview to proceed. 

For example: “May I see you at 
(blank) o’clock on a matter concerning 
which you and others are interested? 
I want to get some confidential infor- 
mation, if you will give it to me.” 

The prospect who insists upon know- 
ing the nature of the salesman’s busi- 
ness and attempts to hold him to a 
“doorway” interview is merely search- 
ing for a disclosure that will indicate 
the form of his opposition and enable 
him to evade an interview which he 
fears he could not refuse. Such being 


the case, the salesman will stimulate 
curiosity, or appeal to the instinct of 
caution in order to secure the oppor- 


tunity for a favorable interview under 


undisturbed and restful conditions 


HEN actual social contact has 
been established the salesman 
should remember that the prospect's 


mental attitude is now one of concealed 
expectancy. 

1. He knows ‘he salesman is 
making a merely social call. 

2. He assumes the purpose of it re- 
lates to the salesman’s own interests 


not 


and thoughtless minds must be 


3. While curious to learn its pur- 
pose, he is formulating his defenses. 
rhe salesman’s mental attitude should 


be positive since that of the prospect is 
poised. Having asked for and been 
granted the interview, it is the sales- 
man’s obligation to dominate it, but 
without arousing antagonism. 

REETINGS should be brief and 

pleasing, but not effusive nor pre- 

sumptuous. They should be disarming 
of suspicion, either because there is not 
any obvious attempt at concealment, or 
because of their disarming frankness, 
and they should be stimulating to a 
curiosity they make no attempt to 
satisfy 

Unless the salesman 
facility in greetings, it would be safer 
to have habitual greetings with both 
friends and strangers, so that his atten- 
tion may be freed from this detail and 
given to the situation as a whole. 

For example of such greetings 
first a friend and then a stranger: 

“You will probably be interested in 
giving your consideration and opinion to 


possess unusual 


with 





JOB EK, 
Counsel 


NEW 
of Life 


YORK 
Presidents 


HEDGES, 
Association 


a proposal to which others have 
much study.” 

“Mr. Prospect,.1 appreciate your 
courtesy in giving me an opportunity 
for a conversation which I hope to 
make profitable to you.” 


given 


HE purpose of the first words is to 
create a mental lull to permit the in- 
troduction of a new idea without preju- 
dice. The prospect was attentive to 
something when the salesman calle. : 
can be most easily diverted to a new 
idea by first introducing an interim topic 
in the nature of an appeal to the curi- 
osity, pleasure or self-interest of the 
prospect. It is highly important that 
his imagination be started before any 
attempt is made to satisfy his interest. 
Such interim topics also permit, with 
both friends and strangers, a momentary 
size-up of the situation presented, the 
reception that a suggestion may expect, 
and the prospect’s frame of mind 
Te introduce the selling plan into a 
mind first prepared to consider it 
fairly, we may use a device called the 
entering wedge, the basic idea of which 
is that busy men must be diverted to a 
new topic of consideration and that idle 
sharply 
consideration be- 
entirely new 
consideration 


focused to a definite 
fore a suggestion of an 
nature will receive the 
which it merits. 
Entering wedges then divert the mind 
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of the prospect from the concerns of 
the moment, create the desired mental 
lull avoiding an abrupt change of sub- 
ject, arouse favorable feelings because 
of recollections, curiosity, or self-inter- 
est and enable a conversation to be 
launched and completed without disclos- 
ing the chief purpose of the call, pro- 
vided that conditions are not found 
favorable to an interview. 


HE essentials of a good entering 
wedge are: 

1. That it should present a single 
idea, clearly and simply. It should in- 
stantly start a topic of interest and re- 
quire no study to do this. 

2. Launch a topic complete within 
itself, giving the opportunity for a 
“size-up” and “getaway” if advisable. 

3. Should not abruptly disclose our 
chief purpose, but have an element in 
common with it. 

4. Admit of prospect taking no ad- 
verse or opposing position. It should 
arouse no argument, debate or hostility. 

5. Be closely allied to the prospect’s 
interests or affairs. The thoughts in- 
spired by it should turn immediately to 
his desires or responsibilities. 

Entering wedges may be either ob- 
jects, statements or actions. 


| Trae ag omy of objects are: 

News items from current pa- 
pers on matters of personal or general 
interest, 

2. Advertisements, as of a bank or 
trust company, concerning investments 
and estates. 

3. A picture of some patron of life 
insurance in connection with some 
event. 

4. Charts of federal and state in- 
heritance taxes. 

5. Marked sentences or paragraphs 
in booklets, 

6. Novel 
devices. 

7. Blueprints or written proposals 
prepared for some third person. 

8. Pictures relating to home, family, 
wife or mother. 

9. Statistics on 
welfare or savings. 


or attractive advertising 


success, longevity, 


XAMPLES of statements are: 
1. What arrangements have you 
made about buying out your partner? 
2. Do you know what the minimum 
value of a human life is today in com- 
parison to what it was ten years ago 
today? 


3. What one thing do you most want 
your son to have? Have you provided 
for it, no matter what should happen 
to you? 

4. Have you ever stopped to con- 
sider that, while the mortality among 
people is high, the mortality among 
investments is higher? 


5. Would not your enterprises suffer 
if you should be unable to complete 
their development? Let me show you 
how their success can be guaranteed. 


6. Wouldn’t this be a wonderful 
country to live in if every man left 
sufficient to provide for his wife and to 
educate his children? 


7. If your banker should offer to set 
aside $10,000 for the use of your family 
in case anything should happen to you, 
on condition that you pay 3 percent in- 
terest on the principal for 20 years, 
would you be interested? 


8. If you were going away ona busi- 
ness trip for a period of six months, 
what provision would you make to keep 
up the family expenses? You will be 
interested in a plan for continuing this 
provision indefinitely if anything should 
happen to you. May I show you the 
plan? 


XAMPLES of actions are: 

1. Some unusual use of a familiar 
object. 

(a) Deposit slip of his bank (for a 
local bank) filled out with his wife’s 
name (to visualize her getting the 
money). 

(b) To calculate a minimum income 


different ways—signed or unsigned— 
lump sum or in income series. 

2. Diagrams and charts made in 
prospect’s presence. 

(a) To illustrate “The Hill of Life.” 

(b) To calculate a minimum income 
needed or assured. 

(c) Illustrating the insurance of a 
savings program. 

3. Budget charts and records. 

(a) Illustrating the system of planned 
expenditures. 

(b) A proper standard for a given 
income. 

4. Drawing a_ will 
present insurance. 

A service performed which logically 
raises the desired discussion. 


A® explained, employment of an en- 
tering wedge is an intermediate 
episode interposed between the two 
chief phases of the approach, establish- 
ing social contact, and then broaching 
the subject. Such a wedge may, or may 
not, be employed, as may suit the pur- 
poses or strategy of the salesman. 
There are three distinct methods of 
broaching the subject after the desired 
social relationship has ween established: 
1. By linking up the entering wedge. 
After a discussion of it has progressed 
to a desired point the salesman seizes 
the element which it nas in common 


or abstracting 


* with the chief purpose of his call and 


links the points made specifically to 
some phase of the prospect’s affairs. 

“Tf you got all your wages for the 
next year in advance, the money would 
not benefit you much, nor last very long, 
would it? But if you got five years’ 
earnings at once, you could make some 
real Plans. (Are you insured for one 
year’s earnings or five?)” 

2. When no entering wedge was 
used, the approach of the subject may 
be more suggestive and may be made 
by an indirect suggestion, which couples 
it with the greeting given the prospect. 

“Wouldn’t this be a wonderful coun- 
try if we never had to pause to pick up 
and carry the burdens bequeathed to us 
by others?” 

3. In some instances when the prob- 
lem upon which the call is based is 
recent, vivid and convincing, direct ref- 
erence to the subject may be made, with 
a rather pointed application of it to the 
prospect’s affairs. 

“Isn’t it discouraging to see how 
easily widows are being swindled out 
of life insurance money which their hus- 
bands strained for years to provide? 
And that it is all so needless makes it 
all the more tragic, too.” 


O matter which method the sales- 
man employs he should constantly 
endeavor to do these things: 

1. Instantly, actively and favorably 
engage the prospect’s attention to an 
element of the proposal which does not 
promptly arouse the habitual but often 
meaningless reactions which have be- 
come attached to the idea of insurance 
when considered in the abstract. 

2. Associate the new idea about to 
be presented with something toward 
which the prospect is already pleasur- 
ably inclined. The thoughts of death 
and failure are abhorrent, and the cer- 
tainty of the one and the extreme likeli- 
hood of the other do not make them any 
less so. Thoughts of success, comfort 
and security are more motivating, and 
hence more effective in the introduction 
phase of our selling talk. Their con- 
trasts may be more successfully em- 
ployed as a stimulation to the close. 

3. Enlist cooperation in the thought 
processes by which the salesman has 
arrived at and solved the prospect’s need 
for insurance. Having assisted in the 
construction of the picture by even the 
least degree of cooperation the prospect 
is doing two things helpful to the sales- 
man—admitting, by inference, the exist- 
ence of a need an@ accepting the 
salesman’s leadership of thought, which 
will eventually, with proper handling, 
permit his assumption of the leadership 
in both thought and action when the 
necessary convictions have been estab- 
lished and the action-seeking impulses 
have been aroused. 


C. C. Gilham’ 


s Story of 


His Best Insurance Sale 


HARLES C. GILHAM of Boston 

brought down the house with his 

story of the best sale he has made 
in the past year. Mr. Gilham is an 
entertainer of parts and an actor when 
he wishes to be. His own story was 
the best in the discussion which he led 
after Dr. Stevenson’s opening talk on 
and “Tactics of the Close”: 

I am going to tell you the most sat- 
isfactory sale that I have made in the 
last year. I think it is the last one I 
made, about seven months ago. 
learned one day that a friend of mine 
had been taken into partnership in a 
large wool concern and I was interested 


to learn the news. I went into his 
office and said: “Bill, I am glad to 
hear the news for two reasons: In the 


first place, I am glad to have any of 
my friends get along, and secondly, I 
expect to get a little more money out 
of you now.” That is the truth. I did 
expect to. 


SAID: “The next four or five years 

of your life are going to be very im- 
portant ones. You have been taken 
into this large concern and you are not 
overburdened with money, but if you 
live for four or five years, you are 
going to do something. You are going 
to make a lot of money and conse- 
quently it is very important that you 
take care of it the next four or five 
years as far as your family is concerned. 
This is a very important period of your 
young life. You have $15,000 worth of 
insurance now and it is a lousy amount 
for you to carry. You ought to put on 
$35,000 more right away.” 


E SAID: “I know, Charlie, that is 

all right for you to rave on that 
way, but 1 have a lot of expenses.” I 
said: “So have I.” Now he said, “Wait 
a minute. I will tell you. We have 
four children.” I said: “So have I.” 
He said: “You know, Charlie, down 
where I live, it is almost impossible to 
get help.” I said: “You are not differ- 
ent from Milton.” He said: “Now 
listen. You know these four children 
make a lot of work for my wife.” I 
said: “Yes, they make a lot of work 
for my wife, too.” I said: “Listen. I 
can appreciate your situation perfectly. 
I am so damn sick of washing dishes 
that I hate to eat.” And I was telling 
the truth. I was in the kitchen sink 
every night and the next noon I’d be 
dining at some nice club at Boston try- 
ing to look like a gentleman. The only 
thing about me that was gentlemanly 
was my nails from the kitchen sink—the 
night before. But you see, I could put 
myself right in his shirt. I knew what 
he was thinking about. 


OW, he said: “I will tell you what 

I am going to do. I am going to 
spend about $2,500 or $3,000 on electrical 
apparatus for the house—an electric 
washing machine and electric mangle. 
Really, I have to do it. It is of great 
importance to my wife.” I said: “That 
is all right, Bill, I think you treat your 
wife very nicely, and I appreciate it 
and try to treat mine the same way, 
but,” I said, “listen.” I stuck my nose 
right into his face and I said: “Listen, 
Bill. If anything should happen to you 
within the next three or four months, 
or in the next three or four. years, your 
wife won’t have many electrical washing 
machines or electrical mangles. I am 
damn sure she won’t have a Cadillac 
car on what you’d leave her.” Those 
were the words. Then he commenced 
to weaken and he commenced to droop 
over towards me. I want to tell you, 
friends, I didn’t need to read any of 
Dr. Stevenson’s books to know that I 
was closing him. 


SAID: “Bill, now listen. I can be 
nice and polite and go out and say, 
‘Listen, Bill, I’ll see you later.’ But 
suppose that I should hear within the 


next three or four days that Bill was 
sick, seriously sick. I’d say to myself: 
If I’d been a little stronger I might 
have sold Bill this insurance and if 
anything happens to him I’d have the 
satisfaction. Of course, you can’t brag 
to a widow. I wish you could say to 
her, Dear Madam, if it hadn’t been for 
me, you'd only be getting $12,000. 
Here’s $25,000. Your stupid husband 
—I had to fight with him to get him to 
take the last $15,000. I said: “Now 
the logical thing for you to do is to put 
on your hat and coat and be examined 
and see if you can get the insurance.” 

Then it will be time for you to shout 
“Gee” and then there is where the thrill 
comes. Not because you have made a 
few dollars in commissions, but be- 
cause you have achieved something; 
you have made a man do what you want 
him to do, and he weakened terribly 
then, and he said to the bookkeeper: 
“T’ll be back in a half an hour,” and he 
said to me: “Damn you, don’t ever come 
into my office again.” 


ND listen. Here’s the aftermath of 
the story. It doesn’t often happen 
this way. He said: “I think I could 


afford to give you $25,000 a year to sell 
wool for me.” I said: “You couldn't 
give me $5,000. I won’t be worth it 
in the wool game. No hardware sales- 
man, no dry goods salesman, no sales- 
man in the world gets the same satis- 
faction out of making a sale as a life 
insurance salesman.” You go to a 
buyer. He looks at your stuff. If 
your price is right and your stuff is 
right, he buys it. You are not a sales- 
man. If I convince you that you should 
have $35,000 more insurance, then I am 
a salesman. And he came over, got 
examined and passed. Monday I got 
the check by mail with a note: “Dear 
Charlie: Strange as it may seem, | 
came home Saturday afternoon with a 
temperature and we had wife telephone 
for a doctor and I had a temperature of 
104. They thought I was going to have 
pneumonia, and as I. tossed on my bed, 
I thought a great deal of what you said 
to me yesterday. Herewith find check 
for premium. I expect to be back to 
the office in a few days.” I wrote back 
and said: “Dear Bill: Your confession 
received. I shall use it against you in 
the future.” 


New Members of the 


Executive Committee 


Thus far local associations have 
chosen new national executive commit- 
teemen as follows: 

Boston, Mass.—Franklin W. 

Bluegrass (Lexington, Ky.)—W. L° 

gan Shearer. 

Cincinnati, O.—Charles J. Stern 

Cleveland, O.—E. B. Hamlin. 

Evansville, Ind—J. T. Jacobs 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Ward H. Hack!e- 

man, 

Johnstown, Pa.—Harry G. Cramer. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—T. S. McKinney. 

Lima, O.—P. R. Marshall. E 

Montgomery, Ala.—D. A. Holloway. 

New York—Robert L. Jones. 

Philadelphia, Pa—Frank D. Buser. 

Pine Bluff, Ark—Col. W. A. Gam ible 

— N. C—George W. Patter 


City, Utah—Geors* D 


Ganse 


Salt Pati 
Alder. eae ; 

Seattle, Wash.—Charles C. Nortow 

Appointments are still to be made 

from the following associations: 

Athens, Ga. 

Boise, Idaho. 

Charleston, W. Va. 

Chicago, II. 

Columbus, Ga 

Columbus, Ohio. 


September 8, 1921 
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Stevenson on Tactics of Closing 


was the talk of Vice-President 

John A. Stevenson of the Equitable 
of New York on “Tactics of the Close.” 
Dr. Stevenson said in part: 

The tragedy in a great play is when 
the hero in the play runs up against an 
insurmountable difficulty. The tragedy 
in the sale is when and where the sales- 
man runs up against some kind of an 


Tess best thing Tuesday afternoon 


opposition in which he finds himself 
wilting. A great many of us, and I 
speak personally, as well as I speak 


the voice of a great many of you who 
have sold for years, we sometimes ap- 
proach the close with a sort of “The 
Zero Hour” feeling, expecting some- 
thing to happen, and we are usually 
rewarded for our expectations. It usu- 
ally does happen. We approach the 
close with sometimes the feeling that 
there is a big difficulty to overcome. 

If you are human, if you tell an in- 
teresting human interest story or if 
you talk to a man with a heart-to-heart 
talk, you are not going to get this op- 
position which you are looking for at 
the close. The close is not just one 
simple defined point. 





DR. JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Vice-President Equitable Life 


| WANT to put this point before you 
for your consideration. I believe it 
firmly. I have changed my point of 
view several times on the close. Here 
is a thing I think you ought to give 
consideration to now: 

The close does not start when you 

think it does; when you think the prop- 
Osition is ready to be consummated. 
‘he close starts when you open the 
door to say “Good morning” to your 
Prospect, and if you get in to that 
Prospect with some such an approach 
like this: 
“I was wandering down the street. I 
didn’t have much else to do so I thought 
| would drop in and interest you in a 
little life insurance.” That is some 
Proposition, 

: of course you have got to be 
drat atic to close that kind of a case. 
I don’t believe in that kind of selling. 
I “We in lots of heart talks in your 
sale, but the close depends on what you 


do in the steps leading up to the close, 
to get into that man so that he feels 
that you are a pretty good sort of a fel- 
low and you tell him something, not 
about life insurance, but get in and es- 
tablish the “you” attitude with him, on 
your ay proach. You have made the 


irst step in the close because you have 
over here on your side, then, what we 


call two assets. If you get him in op- 
Position or he shows any disrespect 
towards you on your approach, 


have you 
‘ave got that much more of a job when 





the time comes to close. I deny that 
there is any point where we can say: 
There is the actual—the psychological 
moment for the close. The close de- 
pends upon these things: 


OW well did you approach him? 

Did you tie up first, your approach; 
did you tie up your trying to sell to his 
human needs, and if you’re talking to 
him about family insurance, for good- 
ness’ sake use the word “mother,” or 
“daughter” or “sister” or “brother” or 
“children.” It gets an emotional flow 
into that sales talk that nothing else will 
take the place of. We talk about some 
of our figures here, showing many how 
life insurance is a good investment by 
figures. I am _ generally opposed to 
those things. I think the thing to do is 
to tell him a story to get the human 
quality in there. If he speaks in terms 
of figures of the things you are selling 
it is not necessary at all for us to take 
in some extraneous topic just to get him 
crying. But, if you get him worked up 
on the topic of mother or brother, so 
far as the sale is concerned, that is just 
that much more good thought irrigated 
into your sales talk. If you have a 
sales talk and do not mention those 
things you are missing one of the most 
valuable things there is, leading up to 
the close. The close depends first on 
how well you made your approach; 
second on how well you diagnosed his 
needs; third on how well you tied his 
insurance up to his needs; and fourth 
on how successfully you avoided objec 
tions. 


HOSE are the steps that lead to the 

close. If you have done those other 
things well, the close isn’t a great dra- 
matic situation in which you pull your 
hair. It is the easiest thing there is in 
the world to do, but what we have often 
done is to muff all those others steps 
and wonder why we can’t close. The 
truth is you may be a poor approacher. 
When you find it comes to the closing 
point and you don’t get along well, I 
offer this suggestion, that you take a 
look at yourself to see how in these 
other steps you have done. I don’t be- 
lieve that salesmen are poor closers if 
they have done the other things well 
unless they just simply lack pure plain 
courage. There are a lot of people who 
lack courage and are afraid to put the 
proposition up to the man. They ex- 
pect their sales talk to be so good that 
the prospect will say: “Yes, I want 
some of that.” But they don’t do that 
in 1921, and I don’t think it probable 
that they will do it in 1922 either. 


OW we don’t want to say that there 

is just one psychological moment. 

I don’t think there is. I think all those 
points lead up to the close. Now I 
want to discuss with you try-out closes. 

You have had this experience many 
times. You have tried a thing and it 
doesn’t work, then you got a little fur- 
ther and try something else and it 
doesn’t work, and then you go a little 
further and all of a sudden it works out, 
and you go home and say, “I must be 
a poor salesman. What is the matter 
with me? Here I had to try that same 
thing three times before I finally made 
good.” That was the most natural 
thing in the world, and I submit to 
your attention the question of knowing 
what a try-out close is and being ready 
to use it when you approach your peo- 
ple. I want to illustrate it. 

Suppose the city of Cleveland had 
for example definite limits, as a city; 
let’s imagine an airplane and a man 
starting up in a plane here, and he is 
given these instructions: “You fly over 
Cleveland and the minute you get to 
the city limits you alight. Now he sails 
over the city and when he gets to the 


city limits he gets down lower and tries 
to make a landing, but he notices that 
it is not a good place and sails a little 
further where he thinks landing will be 
better, and takes a look and there he 
sees flat ground, all the time he has 
his machine in full control until he gets 
into the place to see if the lighting is 
good and when he finds a good place 
he alights. 


HE city of Cleveland represents the 

sales talk. The city limits represents 
the place to close your proposition up. 
You are up in the airplane. You start 
down for your close, now you go down 
with your plane in full control—you 
don’t make a dramatic close on a thing 
like that. You expose your prospect 
to a closing point when you go down 
and you find he skids off a little, so 
what do you do? You adjust the plane 
of your sales talk and go around to 
something else. If he shows signs of 
wanting to close, you go on in safety, 
but if he shows signs of not being will- 
ing to close you go on a little further, 
adjust the wings of your plane to go up 
again. 

Now on the other hand, here is an- 
other point: You were ready to close, 
but he was a little skittish, and you 
sail right over and you try him again, 
and if he is a little bit skittish again, 
you might say: “Here is something you 
might be interested in.” I just give 
that as an illustration to you to re- 
member. 


NOTHER illustration: when you 

and I were boys and girls, we 
watched our mothers bake cakes and | 
used to wait outside the kitchen because 
I wanted the clean-up job of the pans. 
Mother would take a broom straw and 
go down into the cake and back into 
the oven it would go. I didn’t know 
what it was all about but I afterwards 
learned that when she stuck the straw 
in and it became sticky, it wasn’t done 
yet. Now, on your sales talk, you 
didn’t know whether the prospect was 
done or not, so you took him out of an 
oven now and then and tried him out. 
Now if he was a little sticky, you have 
to put him back into the oven again, 
and bake him with another sales sug- 
gestion. 


OU will say that this is all right, 

but how am I going to know when 
to do that? I am going to take up the 
next part in the discussion of the close, 
which will be the test for the close. 

There are two I have used many 
times. Our agents are using them right 
along and the tests are apes the first 
is, can you get the “yes” attitude from 
him? and secondly is he giving you un- 
divided attention? 

Now, when you come in to the man 
and you come to the point where your 
sales talk is progressing, you say: “You 
understand every feature of this policy, 
don’t you? I presume you understand 


this particular feature. I suppose you 
would like this, wouldn’t you, if you 
were going to get insurance?” I don’t 


care what you ask him, so long as you 
get the “yes.” I work out eight ques- 
tions—eight yeses, and each yes gets 
me closer to the sale. They are per- 
fectly human yeses. I may ask him 
the first thing, and he may say, “I 
don’t know whether I unde rstand it or 
not.” He is probably in the “no” atti- 
tude and has a lot of opposition stored 
up in him. If I get him in the habit 
of saying “yes” when I put up the prob- 
lem of insurance later on | am more 
likely to get a reception of it than I 
am when I get him with a dead start. 
That is the first. I don’t care how you 
start your close, start by asking him 


something that he has to say “yes” to. 


It is working right along 
with our men. 


That works 
right now, 


OW the next point on the close is 
this: He may be looking right at 
you, all attention. Now sometimes a 
man looks me right squarely in the eye 
when I am trying to make a sale to him, 
and I know very well that he is not 
paying any attention at all to what I am 
saying. He is figuring on how he is 
going to make some money tomorrow. 
Many times in your sales a man will be 
looking straight at you and you think 
you have his attention and he doesn’t 
know what you are talking about, he is 
thinking to himself: “Let him ramble, 
he is probably on his sales talk which 
takes about fifteen or twenty minutes.” 
I believe in checking up. You don’t 
know how you pay attention to people 
until you are checked up by them some- 
times, 


AM selling a $10,000 policy; he seems 

to be interested in it, then I say to 
him: “The premium on this $10,000 pol- 
icy will only be $2,500 a year.” 








A. C, LARSON 
Madison, Wis. 


(The audience at the 
ive premium.) 

I am glad to see 
are listening. Don't 
he says, “Yes, yes,” I know he hasn’t 
paid any attention to me. But if he 
says: “That is some premium, isn’t it,” 
then I know he knows what I am say- 
ing, and then I come to this principle: 
whenever a man is giving you his undi- 
vided attention there is usually interest 
in the subject, so if he is giving you 
undivided attention you can usually be 
pretty sure that he is interested in the 
thing you are talking about. If you can 
get the “yes” attitude, and if he is giv- 
ing you undivided attention, you are 
ready for the close right then and there. 
Those are the two tests. 


N' )W, again, you may say this: “If he 
is ready for the close he is in a sort 
of attitude like this: swinging back. 
How many times I have had men come 
up and say: “That man just had me 
ready to close, but he kept talking a 
little too long. He unsold me, 

That reminds me of the piano sales- 
man who had sold a piano to the old 
man and women, and while he was 
there he sat down at the old organ and 
sang as the inimitable Eisenhauer sings, 
and they said: “Well, that old organ 
sounds pretty good after all, I guess we 
will just keep it.” How often we do 


protests excess- 


that of you 
you see, now if 


some 
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that thing. Here is the prospect, he 
says yes on the one hand and no on 
the other. Here is just what he does: 

“I want it.” “I don’t want it.” “I 
like it.” “I think I'll buy it.” “I'll take 
it today or tomorrow, no, next month.” 
You don’t know how he is going to 
flop—you lope off into something with 
figures and you have fixed the sale—for 
the other fellow. 


LIKE to think of the close. You 

lead the prospect up to about here 
and then you have to give him a shove. 
When you and I were boys and girls 
standing on the bank, and the air was 
pretty warm, but the water was pretty 
cold, sometimes we would stand there 
a long time, wanting to dive into it. 
I think that takes more nerve. I al- 
ways had all the admiration in the 
world for a man that could dive into the 
icy water. But if a fellow shoved me 
suddenly, after swimming around for a 
little while I would say: “Come in, boys, 
the water is fine.” You lead the pros- 
pect up and then you have to give him 
a little shove. You have to be careful 
on that return bounce. There is where 
he waits—when you are getting the yes 
attitude. 

Now for signals for the close. 

What indicates the close? ‘When any 
man says “price” to me, or “cost, how 
much will a thousand or twenty-five 
hundred cost?” I stop right then and 
there and fill out the application and 
sell him twenty-five hundred, and then 
I go back for what I should have sold 
him in the first place and try to sell him 
that. If I had been better prepared in 
the first instance I probably would have 
sold him. What does the prospect say 
when he is about to be closed? When he 
mentions anything in the world about 
price or cost or he will say, “Well, when 
will I have to pay for it? I never say 
another word. I drop my voice down 
quickly, step it down out of the air as 
quickly as I can, and when he says, 
“When will I have to pay for it?” that 
is the close. Or he says, ‘I will think 
it over for a little while, I think I will 
take some of that in three months,” I 
start to close. I start with my appli- 
cation right then, when he says that, 
and I say to him: “I am going to give 
you the benefit of the protection for 
three months and I will take your note 
for the three months,” when he men- 
tions any of those phrases. 

Now there are a lot of other things a 
man says which indicate positively the 
close. 

HE next topic, The Implied Con- 

sent. Not many policyholders will 
come right out and say, “Yes, Mr. Ste- 
venson, that is great, I will take a lot of 
that.” “They don’t do it.’ Isn’t it sel- 
dom you have a man say, “Yes, I want 
some of that?” He doesn’t do it. About 
90 per cent of your business is gotten 
because of implied consent. He doesn’t 
say he will take it; you have to assume 
that he is going to take it, and go right 
through. 

Now, please, if you are young men 
in the business, don’t expect the man to 
take the insurance away from you, be- 
cause he doesn’t care that much for it 
as yet, but*you have to assume, and it 
is implied consent. If you would wait 
for a man to say, “Yes, I will take it,” 
there would be fewer of us here today 
in this convention than there are. 


OW the next point: Do you put a 

proposition in this way: “Well, will 
you take it now or will you take it in a 
couple of months?” That seems inno- 
cent enough, or: “Can’t I interest you 
in some now?” or any of those things. 
I don’t believe that that is a good plan 
at the close. 

Here is the thing I should put into 
my working kit. I call it the doctrine 
of the alternative proposal. I some- 
times call it the “Fatal Alternative.” 
Yes! I believe in putting up alternatives 
to the man. I would say: “Do you wish 
the deposits to be paid annually, or 
semi-annually?” “Do you wish the an- 
nuity to begin at fifty-five or at sixty- 





five” “Would you prefer to have the 
total disability clause added?” “Do you 
wish to name your wife or a contingent 
beneficiary to your wife?” Do you see 
what I am doing there all the time. I 
am putting up an alternative proposi- 
tion each time. 


UPPOSE I said this: “Do you wish 

to make it payable at 55 or 65?” I 
have given him a choice, but if I say: 
“Do you wish the premiums made semi- 
annual or annual?” does it make much 
difference to you which of these he 
makes a choice of. But put up an alter- 
native proposition. If he accepts either 
one he is committed to the sale. You 
will find how easily that works. I had 
this happen not very long ago; the 
man said, “Mr. Stevenson, there is an- 
other alternative,” and I said, “What is 
it?” and he said, “The question is 
whether I want the thing at all or not.” 

Well, do you know what that taught 
me? It taught me that I had the meas- 
ure of him immediately. I had a big 
laugh out of that then, and then we 
launched on the other. But if you put 
it up to a man: “Will you take it now 
or next month?” he will always say, 
“Next month,” 


OW we come to the closing part. It 

is always a good thing to get a lit- 
tle action from the prospect. I like to 
hand him a pencil and tell him to write 
down some figures. Get him interested 
in writing. 

Men who are on the road sometimes 
say: “Shall I send it by express or by 
freight?” and he takes freight as the 
lesser of two evils. 

But, really, a man gets muscle bound 
if he has to sit and listen to a sales talk 
that he has to sometimes. You have to 
get people’s muscles loosened up a bit 
in order to get them interested in the 
thing. I think here is a good way to 
put upa proposition to a man when you 
want him to sign. You say to him— 
get the significance of this now—I have 
written his name above, John M. Smith, 
then, when I want him to sign, I push 
it over to him and say: “Write your 
name here, as I have written it up 
there.” Now I have put two ideas into 
his head. He is to do two things, keep 
his mind on two things. He won't 
be so likely to keep his mind on the 
one thing so much, and I can prove 
to you that you have done that and 
you didn’t know it. Fifty percent of 
you in this audience now have done this. 
You have said: “Write your name here 
as you usually write it.” 

Now, honestly, isn’t that what you 
have said? What does that mean? You 
have put two ideas into his head and he 
has to think of those instead of think- 
ing of the one thing of merely writing 
his name—of merely signing. 


and I close. That re- 
I have put two things 
into his head. As a boy on the farm 
we had a balky horse. The horse would 
always balk at the wrong place, except 
that he didn’t balk on a railroad track 
when the train was coming. My father 
taught me that if I could put a piece 
of paper in the horse’s ear it would set 
up a counteracting stimulus and the 
horse .would be busy shaking his ear 
and he couldn’t keep his mind on balk- 
ing. The psychology of that is just as 
clear as the other. Whenever you put 
competing stimulus in the prospect's 
mind, it is perfectly legitimate, for the 
very reason that he needs life insurance 
more than he needs anything else, and 
when you say: “Write your name here 
as you have written it up there,” you 
have put that counteracting stimulus 
there. You have put the paper in his 
ear that makes him think about that 
and not think quite so much about the 
other. 


OW when you approach the close 
there are the various tests. Don’t 
approach the close as if it were the most 
terrible thing in the world. It isn’t. I 
call this the “Tactics of closing.” All 
you have to do is to remember the rules 


HIS point, 
minds me, 


of putting up the doctrine of the alter- 
native proposition and try him out first, 
see if you can get him in the “yes” 
attitude; see if he is paying attention to 
you; watch for the signals of the close; 
put up the alternative proposition to 
him; get him to write a few figures on 
the pad, and then say to him, “Write 
your name here as | have written it 
above.” It closes a great many cases; 
it is the tactics of the close. Don’t get 
excited and the calmer you can ap- 
proach the closing the more certain 
will be your success in making the close. 
I just want to give you one or two 
closing suggestions. 


HIS is my favorite. You always 

ought to have some closing sugges- 
tions that you have not thus far used 
in the sales talk—save one new selling 
argument to shove him across. with for 
the close. I come back to that; it was 
alluded to the other morning. I think 
it was the one point that I developed 
that I feel better about than any other 
one. I would come to a man and look 
him in the eye and say: “It doesn’t 
make any difference—someone has to 
pay for the insurance; it is just _a ques- 
tion of who is going to do it. You are 





going to pay for the insurance or else 
your family is going to pay for your 
insurance with deprivation, your boys 
or girls taken out of school or the 
home sold.” 


OMEONE has said that when we 

need a thing we pay for it whether 
we buy it or not. Somebody pays for 
it. Now you can use that, or any other 
two or three things. I am indebted to 
Mr. Frank Jones for this idea: Life 
insurance—sometimes we don’t under- 
stand it. It is nothing more than the 
means of extending our economic value 
We like to think of extending our eco- 
nomic value. If I should die tonight 
my sentimental value couldn’t be re- 
placed to my wife, but that is no reason 
why she should lose both the senti- 
mental and economic value, and _ the 
best thing that can happen to me and 
the nation at large is to see to it that 
the people extend their economic value 
Now, how much have you extended 
your economic value to your family— 
have you extended it one hour a week, 
or have you practically extended to 
them your total economic value’ | 
thank you. 


Selling Suggestions in 
President's Contest 


HE president’s prize contest for the 
three best selling suggestions, of 
25, $15 and $10, brought out the fol- 
lowing: 
FIRST PRIZE 
Lewis Hart of St. Paul: Selling life 
insurance to a farmer in a rural com- 
munity: “Mr. Farmer: Life insurance 
costs you nothing. We will insure 
your life for 10 cents a day. If you 
die before the day is over, we will 
bring your wife $1,000 in cold cash. 
If you live, we will return you your 
10 cents—that is a simple illustration 
of our 20-payment life policy.” 
SECOND PRIZE 


L. G. Saunders of New York: The 
future life insurance policyholder is the 
young man between 20 and 30. We are 
selling him. He is just eut of college. 
Just starting out in life. He knows me. 
I have either been his football or base- 
ball coach. “Morning, John.” “Morn- 
ing, Mr. Saunders.” “John, I want you 
to get down to neutral for three min- 
utes. John, you didn’t ask anybody to 
come into this world, did you?” “No, 
Mr. Saunders.” “The minute you came 
in, John, three things happened: A 
moral obligation that you had a dad 
and mother. No. 2—That mother should 
wean and watch you. No. 3—That dad 
should house, clothe and feed you, and 
for 23 years, John, they have done that 
very thing—welded together as one 
watching your footsteps. John, I want 
you to go home tonight and sometime 
during dinner I want you to say: ‘Dad, 
you want me to be a chip of the old 
block with a liking for thrift, so I have 
taken out a life insurance policy today 
and with a sentimental obligation that 
Mother should be the beneficiary.’” 


THIRD PRIZE 


Mr. Stout of Dayton: I will talk to 
Mr. Bilheimer. I want to ask you to 
look into your own affairs. Here are 
your assets (using the blackboard)— 
yourself, your property or bonds, your 
insurance, your business. Here is what 
you give your wife to run the house 
and dress the kids. Do you own your 
home? “Yes.” Do you pay your taxes 
and coal? “Yes.” Do you pay for the 
telephone? “Yes.” For water? “Yes.” 
Gas? “Yes.” Automobile? “Yes.” 
For vacation and doctor? “Yes.” That’s 





enough. I want you to take your as- 
sets and figure what they are going 
to give your wife at 5 per cent interest 
net. Will it equal the other? What is 
she going to do with these? All right, 
she can’t have any vacation, any auto- 
mobile, any telephone. What are you 
short? Insurance will replace it. 


DR. STEVENSON’S SALES 
STORIES 


An Iowa agent asked a farmer for 
20 minutes to talk life insurance. When 
15 minutes had gone by, he saw that 
the farmer was not interested and then 
said, “Now, we've talked about life in- 
surance for 15 minutes, I give up m) 
remaining five minutes, let’s talk about 
hogs.” The farmer owned a prize hog 
worth $5,000 and proudly showed the 
hog to the visitor. “By the way,” said the 
farmer, “can I get any more than $1,500 
insurance on that hog? I’ve mortgaged 
everything I’ve got to get and hold that 
hog and if the hog should die, my fam- 
ily would be in a bad fix.” “Yes,” said 
the agent, “it’s up to you or the hog 
to live to support this family. But 
suppose you both die at the same time? 
That would be a _ tragedy.” The 
farmer took out a policy for $40,000. 

girl agent was trying to sell 4 
truck gardener a policy making certain 
a college education for his daughter 
She was walking about his farm with- 
out making much progress when the 
gardener pointed out to her his rows 
of beans with the remark that the rows 
were worth $35 each to him. The suc- 
cessful suggestion of the girl was. 
“Wouldn’t you be willing to cultivate 
two more rows each year to insure 
your daughter’s education?” 


Agency Meetings Held 


The companies holding agency Co! 
ventions or meetings during the 1 
tional convention were the National 
Life of Vermont, which had about 1°? 


men present, together with almost the 
entire official home office staff; the C = 
necticut General Life, Security Life ° 
Chicago, and Pacific Mutual, whose 


agents met Wednesday at tuncheow. ve 
1c 


the number of 50 in honor o! ; 
President D. M. Baker. Men of othe! 
companies got together in iniormé 


fashion, John W. Pickard, local ma™ 
ager of the Mutual Benefit, entertaining 
the agents of that company, as did som* 
of the other Cleveland managers the 
agents of their respective companies 
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@> AEtna Service @) 


| Includes all Life Lines 
Agents of the AZETNA LIFE can offer their Prospects 
the Widest Range of Policies 


The AETNA LIFE issues Participating and Non- 


Participating Life and Endowment Policies 








Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership Policies, 
Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, Annuities, 
Deferred Endowments, Income Bonds, Life Incomes, 


Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 Payment Life 


and 20 Year Endowment Forms. 
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The AZtna Life issues the most flexible, practical plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


both Participating and Non-Participating 


uf 


Experienced and successful men, also successful 
men without Life Insurance Experience, may find 
satisfactory opportunity with this company 


Address: FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Affiliated with 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 
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Insurance In Rural Communities 


O. ELIASON of St. Paul, state 

A manager of the Minnesota Mu- 

* tual Life, opened the discussion 

of “Insurance in Rural Communities,” 

this being one of the sectional meetings. 
He said: 

Successful life underwriting in rural 
communities today, necessitates the same 
qualifications on part of the agent as in 
a city field. In fact, in order to gain 
any large measure of success these 
qualifications must be even more pro- 
nounced and more fully developed. 

Rural communities today offer a tre- 
mendously rich field to the life under- 
writer, and opportunities for service and 
accomplishment which cannot be sur- 
passed in the metropolitan districts. 

Farmers constitute the largest single 
class in this country today. Their need 
for insurance protection is as great, and 
their potential ability to buy it perhaps 
greater than that of any other class. 
The farmer is the backbone of almost 
every state in the Union. His industry 














A. 0, ELIASON 
St. Paul, Minn, 


is basic. Without him the cities, with all 
their institutions and industries, would 
have a precarious existence. 


OT many years ago, very little was 


known about insurance in the 
country districts. It was bought and 
sold merely as “insurance,” without 


much scientific thought on part of the 
salesman or the prospect, usually in 
small amounts and without reference 
to the real needs existing. The de- 
mands of the prospect were not crit- 
ical nor definite, and the service of the 


salesman poorly rendered, in  conse- 
quence. 
During the past few years, and pat- 


ticularly since the beginning of the war, 
a great change has taken place in our 
rural districts. Instead of being a nov- 
elty to be purchased as a curiosity with 
little thought or consideration, life in- 
surance and its benefits have become so 
well known that it needs no introduc- 
tion to even the most remote inhabi- 
tant. The fraternals have done their 
part in this educational movement, es- 
pecially in the rural communities where 
their social program proves most at- 
tractive. Irrespective of the kind of in- 
surance service rendered, they have un- 
questionably paved the way for the old 
line agent. The War Risk Bureau, with 
its soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance, and 
with an average policy of over $8,000, 
has not only brought the knowledge and 
benefits of insurance home to the 
farmer, but has emphasized _ the 
necessity of insurance in adequate 
amounts. The flu most _ forcibly 
taught its lesson, which the farmer 


has not been slow to recognize and ap- 
ply. Now the widespread indebtedness 
and difficult liquidation which comes as 
an aftermath of the abnormal war time 
conditions, brings home especially to the 
farmer the need for protecting his de- 
pendents, should he not live to get his 
affairs back to normal. 


ONDITIONS for successful life un- 

derwriting are unquestionably most 
favorable in rural communities. The 
farmer now knows about life insurance 
and is usually willing to grant an in- 
terview. He is far from gullable, but 
will consider seriously any proposition 
presented to meet his individual needs. 
He is becoming more and more critical 
and discerning and demands scientific 
service. If proper and scientific service 
is not provided by the agent, the busi- 
ness usually goes elsewhere, or if se- 
cured will not remain in force after the 
insured discovers that he has not been 
properly sold. 

This change in the attitude and edu- 
cation of the farmer with respect to life 
insurance has necessitated and devel- 
oped a higher grade and more efficient 
local life underwriter. The pre-war un- 
scientific hit and miss insurance “order 
taker” is rapidly falling by the wayside, 
and his place is being taken by the real 
life salesman, who must be as wide awake, 
industrious and efficient as his city 
brother in order to get results. In 
some respects he must have.these qual- 
ifications even more pronounced on ac- 
count of certain peculiarities and condi- 
tions existing in his field which are less 
in evidence in the city district. 


HE farmer as a class is naturally 

suspicious of strangers. He has 
been so often duped that he has become 
wary. Before business can be done with 
him, confidence must be established. 
Without this as a starting point, the 
agent’s time is wasted. Furthermore, 
after confidence is established, more pa- 
tience and better salesmanship is neces- 
sary on part of the agent than in city 
soliciting, for the farmer is usually 
slower in making up his mind, being 
comparatively unaccustomed to a di- 
versity of business transactions. 

The rural underwriter must work 
more intensively and more systemat- 
ically than the city salesman, because 
his field is more scattered and slower of 
development. On the other hand, he 
has a more fertile and a more dependa- 
ble field. Business once placed is more 
apt to stick, as more importance is at- 
tached to the transaction. In other 
words, business is harder to get in the 
country, but when properly placed it 
tends to be more persistent. 


ASTLY, country business requires 

older and more mature salesmen 
than in the city, for it is difficult for a 
man of youthful appearance to estab- 
lish the confidence of a farmer and gain 
the opportunity of discussing with him 
his financial affairs. 

A general agent or agency manager 
who desires to build up a stccessful 
agency force in rural communities must 
select only men who have the personal 
qualifications and are of sufficient age 
to gain the confidence of the community 
in which they are to operate. It is pref- 
erable tha®the country agent be a mar- 
ried man, for he can thus better become 
a recognized fixture in the community, 
as his wife and family will be able to 
render him valuable assistance in this 
respect. 


ACH agent should be assigned a def- 

inite territory, not too large, and be 
urged to so established himself in his 
community that-he will be recognized 
as a part of the same. On account of 
his lack of personal touch with the 
agency office and the peculiar difficul- 
ties of getting established in the country, 





the agent should be given special train- 
ing and instruction before he starts 
work. Hiring a city agent and starting 
him out immediately with a rate book is 
considered poor management, but it is 
certainly fatal in the country. Training 
and assistance must furthermore follow 
him into the field and be continued till 
he is firmly established. Without as- 
sistance and close supervision at the 
start he is quite apt to fall by the way- 
side, thus causing not only a loss to his 
manager of time, energy and expense 
already incurred, but injuring the field 
as well. Every failure of an agent in a 
rural community is a loss of prestige for 
his company and makes it more difficult 
for a new agent to get a foothold. 


HE country agent should for several 

months be closely supervised both 
through correspondence and by per- 
sonal visits from his manager or field 
supervisor. The manager or supervisor 
should not be content with making a 
periodical office call, but should often 
get into the field with the agent and 
actually help him write business. The 
agent should be made to feel at all 
times that his manager is behind him 
and that he has his interests truly at 
heart. Field help encourages the agent, 
and all agents need encouragement at 
times. 

A successful and permanent country 
agency can, in my opinion, be built only 
upon a renewal basis. The agent must 
have a renewal contract so that he will 
have a lasting and not a passing inter- 
est in his business, and thus become a 
permanent fixture of the agency. 

The whole agency territory should be 
organized systematically and worked in- 
tensively. Haste in development makes 
waste. Development should be made 
no faster than the agents can be prop- 
erly trained and established and there- 
after be given continual and effective 
supervision. 


Ts agent must as rapidly as possible 
establish for himself the confidence 
of his community, by his personality and 
conduct, and by such other means as he 
can enlist to his aid. At the very be- 
ginning of his operations he should, if 
possible, gain the interest and, better 
still, the active assistance of the promi- 
nent bankers in his territory so that he 
may freely refer to them when inter- 
viewing their customers and be sure that 
they will recommend him, his company 
and its contracts. Better still, he should 
if possible, so imbue the banker with 
the importance to the community of 
proper insurance protection and with 
the banker’s duty to his customers to 
see that it is obtained that the banker 
will actually go into the field with him 
if occasion arises where his personal as- 
sistance is necessary to secure such 
protection. 


ERVICE should be the agent’s first 

consideration, and the sooner he can 
impress his recognition of that fact 
upon his community, the quicker will be 
his success. Overwriting a prospect or 
selling him insurance not suited to his 
needs, misrepresentation or failure to 
keep promises made, will react very 
quickly to the embarrassment of an 
agent in a rural community, where news 
travels quickly and where the commun- 
ity spirit is so strong that an individual 
grievance is quickly taken up and shared 
by the community as a whole. On the 
other hand, good service, intelligently 
rendered, redounds just as quickly to 
an agent’s credit. In our profession, 
fortunately, it is an undisputable fact 
that unselfish and efficient service car- 
ries with it a material reward in almost 
direct proportion to the service ren- 
dered. 


KNOWLEDGE of the business, 

personal rectitude and honesty and 
conscientious service are essential ele- 
ments in the success of a country agent, 
but even with these qualifications his 
success will be small and of short dura- 
tion unless he works systematically and 
intensively. 

It is not necessary nor even desirable 
to have a large territory. A single good 
county in a well populated state is more 
than sufficient to build up a large an- 
nual business if systematically and in- 
tensively cultivated. Attempting to cover 
too large a territory is a waste of time 
and energy and fails to produce the 
best results both for the agent and his 
prospect. By systematically and intel- 
ligently working a small territory, his 
position in the territory becomes so 
strong that he will be given the oppor- 
tunity of supplying the needs in his line 
to the exclusion of the casual agent, 
who, unless he seeks other lines of en- 
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deavor, will in turn be obliged to defin- 
itely and similarly establish himself m 
some other territory to the betterment 
of the business as a whole. 


[% a territory where prospects are s0 
scattered as in rural communities, 4 
great deal of time and energy is wasted 
unless every day’s work is carefully la! 
out in advance. : 

In a city, an agent may waste time and 
energy by haphazard soliciting, but on 
account of the comparative density o! 
the population he is not nearly at so 
great a disadvantage as the country so 
licitor who employs similar methods. 
Driving several miles in one direction 
into the country to see a prospect about 
whom he knows little or nothing, and 


then retracing his steps and going Just 
as far in another direction for his next 
call would appear ridiculous to an up- 


to-date agent, but such methods are, u- 
fortunately, not unusual. ; 

In farming communities, a man’s daily 
work is usually performed at home and 
his financial worth and his needs 10f 
protection more easily apparent. Coul- 
try directories or plat books usually givé 
valuable detailed information such 4s 


name of resident, size of his farm, and 
whether he occupies same as renter ~ 
owner. Further information about th¢ 


resident and his family, and a fairly oi 
liable opinion as to his financial condi- 
tion are readily obtained through obser- 


i 


vation and accessible avenues © 
information. J g 

The farmer’s assets are usually ™ 
large part visible, and his liabilities 
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may, in a large measure, be made equally 
so by consulting the public records cov- 
ering mortgages on chattels and on real 
estate. Without being personally inquis- 
itive, a wide-awake rural agent has 
abundant opportunity to acquire valu- 
able information regarding the people 
of his community and to learn the pecul- 
iar financial circumstances surrounding 
each, thus enabling him to more intel- 
ligently select and to better present to 
each prospect the particular contract 
best suited to his needs. 


VERY rural agent should have a 
card system, tabulating information, 
and properly indexed so that it is ac- 


cessible and workable. This system 
should include at least two sets of cards, 
one a prospect card to be used in the 
usual way, and referring to a perma- 
nent card on which all vital information 
is posted and the card filed according to 
location of residence, by county, range, 
township and section. These cards can 
be studied daily and the agent’s work 
systematically planned so as to secure 
the least possible waste of time and en- 
ergy. If an agent plans to see a pros- 
pect in a certain locality he can survey 
all the cards in that direction, selecting 
enough more to fill in his day, and leav- 
ing prospects in another direction for 
another day’s work. 


NDEBTEDNESS, whether in city or 

country, creates live prospects, but es- 
pecially so in the country, where a man’s 
principal indebtedness is usually secured 
by mortgage on his home. Every farm 
mortgage should be covered by life in- 
surance. Such protection contributes to 
the economic welfare of the community 
as a whole and its saving value to an 
individual family cannot be overesti- 
mated. The man with a mortgage is 
usually an easy prospect if properly in- 
terviewed. The rural agent neglects 
his duties and his opportunities if he 
does not know the mortgages of his 
community. He has an important serv- 
ice to perform which, if conscientiously 


rendered, carries with it a compensating 
and practical reward, 

It is well worth while for an agent to 
have a separate set of cards covering 
farm mortgages. Every county has a 
record of real estate transactions, includ- 
ing mortgage deeds and releases, and in 
such form that lists can easily be made 
at small cost, showing land covered, 
and the amount, interest rate and due 
date of the mortgage. The agent, after 
obtaining his original list, can arrange 
for regular information as to new mort- 
gages and releases of old mortgages, 
thus keeping his mortgage cards up to 
date, and furnishing him with the best 
possible list of live prospects. 


Credit and Bequest Insurance 


Life agency at Chicago, led the dis- 
cussion on “Credit and Bequest In- 
surance,” Wednesday. He said: 

Credit, as an aid in financial transac- 
tions, is a voluntary postponement of a 
money demand. 

It may be considered in three forms: 

First—Direct credit, meaning money 
obligations guaranteed by mortgage or 
direct pledge, where the obligations 
arise from dealings with the property 
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pledged. In this form of credit the 
property is primarily looked to for pay- 
ment. 

Second—Personal credit, arising from 
individual contract. In this form of 
credit the personal willingness of the 
debtor is looked to primarily. It is, 
therefore, largely based on character. 

Third—Collateral credit, which is usu- 
ally a combination, in its reliance, on a 
pledge and a willingness to respond. 
This form involves hypothecation in- 
stead of direct pledge. It usually is em- 
ployed in a transaction apart from that 
resulting in the pledge. The expecta- 
tion usually in collateral credit transac- 
tions is that the debt will be paid from 
resources apart from the property or se- 
curity hypothecated. In considering 
these three forms of credit, it is evident 
that as to collateral credit the swerving 
will be toward direct credit, as the property 
hypothecated is the more relied on, and 
toward personal or character credit, as 
the willingness of the obligee is the 
more relied on. 


T is manifest that where property is 

the dominant security the safety of 
the transaction to the obligee rests on 
a probable sale. Failure to meet the 
obligation at maturity is usually rather 
a disappointment in collateral credit 
than a calamity. If the property be de- 
sirable and the market fragile, the ob- 
ligee may even profit by a default. 


Character credit standing alone, of 
course, ends with the life of the debtor. 
It must be compensated for by life in- 
surance or end when the one possessing 
it dies. Death results in the destruc- 
tion of the character ingredient of the 
transaction. It is, therefore, manifest 
that for both obliger and obligee life in- 
surance to compensate for character 
credit, when ended by death, is needed. 

From this summary of the bases of 
credit will be readily deduced the need 
of insurance on every worthy life en- 
gaging in any form of money trans- 
actions. 

Where the transaction is of a size or 
character. making the ending of the 
character credit a direct disaster to the 
immediate contract, life insurance is in- 
dispensable. This is true as a logical 
deduction from the transaction’s very 
nature. 


HE income tax law as construed by 

the treasury rulings regards life in- 
surance as part of a loan transaction 
when made so by the loan contract. 
The cost of the life insurance becomes 
part of the direct cost of the loan. As 
a part of such cost, it is viewed by the 
income tax rulings as a business ex- 
pense and hence the net outlay repre- 
senting the yearly premium is properly 
deductible as a business expense in com- 
puting the net amount subject to the 
income taxation of the person or cor- 
poration paying the premium. It is, 
however, necessary that the insurance 
be required as part of the credit trans- 
action that this result. The insurance 
must be made in effect a condition 
precedent to the loan transaction. To 
pledge insurance obtained before the 
specific credit transaction will not result 
in the right to deduct the premiums as 
a business expense in the income tax 
return. It is advisable, practically it is 
necessary, to recite in the application 
for insurance that the policy is applied 
for as a condition precedent to the 
credit transaction, to be used as part of 
the security for the loan or credit ex- 
tended. The recital in the application 
may run thus: “The insurance herein 
applied for is required as a condition 
precedent to a contract between’—set- 
ting out the names of the parties and 
the date of the contract. So it is advis- 
able that the loan contract be in writing. 


HE second part of the contract as- 

signed to me is: “Bequest Insurance.” 
It is evident that the phrase, “bequest 
insurance,” is capable of varied mean- 
ing. What I intend to consider is not 
insurance to guarantee bequest by will, 
but insurance in lieu of such a bequest. 
I shall attempt to show that a death 
benefaction ‘desired to be made for a 
specific purpose is the better effected by 
insurance on the life of the benefactor 
than by his will. This is specially true 
where life insurance is employed as an 
alternative to a charitable bequest. 

Life insurance vests its funds in- 
evitably and as the insured alone shall 
direct. A will always presents uncer- 
tainty reaching from a question as to 
whether the fund shall vest at all to the 


question of whether it shall vest in man- 
ner and form as the testator directed. 
At the threshold of the difficulty is the 
legal doctrine as to testamentary capac- 
ity. This means that the one making 
the will must have possessed mental 
capacity sufficient to enable him to con- 
sider and determine the justice of the 
disposition in the light of the claims of 
all whom the law regards as the natural 
objects of his bounty. It also involves 
the further question whether, if the 
testator be so competent, the exercise 
of the judgment expressed by the will 
was free from undue influence, so that 
the will may be concluded to be the un- 
biased expression of the testator’s in- 
tent. To this is added the requirement 
of exact compliance to the law in the 
execution of the will and the exact 
meaning of the language making the 
bequest. 


HE bequest benefaction is in danger, 

not only because of the danger that 
it may fail entirely, but because a con- 
test of the will may cause delay in the 
settlement and depletion by the costs of 
a possible will contest, even when the 
will and the bequest are sustained. In 
most states a widow may elect to take 
in lieu of the provisions of the share 
that would have gone to her under the 
statutes of descent had there been no 
will. So the will may be broken as a 
matter of course. 

In will contests there is this general 
practice not prevailing in most litiga- 
tion—the estate of the decedent meets 
the expense of both sides of the will 
contest. So the estate may be ruinously 
charged with expense even if the will 
stands. Moreover, there is practically 
no limitation in time against the bring- 
ing of a cause of action to test testa- 
mentary capacity. The very settlement 
of the estate may not bar future pro- 
ceedings to annul the will. So title by 
devise or bequest has always an element 
of uncertainty as compared with title 
by deed. Moreover, this unique feature 
exists: that two law suits are possible 
if the decedent left real estate. A suit in 
chancery might after years end in favor 
of the estate. Yet this victory may not 
be, pleaded in bar in an ejection suit 
brought by an heir. A decree in chan- 
cery sustaining the will may not in most 
jurisdictions be pleaded in bar in an 
ejection suit to determine the title to 
land. So the whole fight may be re- 
newed and the entire procedure be 
duplicated in a common-law action of 
ejection. This is not only possible but 
rather frequent in many states. Indeed, 
competent lawyers contemplate it as 
usual. A life insurance policy, how- 
ever, is in effect a will that cannot be 
broken. 


BILL in chancery to construe a 

will lies even if the will be unques- 
tionably valid and the testamentary 
capacity of the testator be established. 
Many years after settlement of the 
estate in the probate court it may be- 
come necessary to have the will con- 
strued. This often happens, particularly 
where trustees take the estate. Often 


the intention of the testator is con- 
strued away. Charitable bequests are 
more liberally construed than are other 
bequests. Yet many instances of their 
entire failure may be readily given. In 
the law of charitable bequests is a 
doctrine known as the cy pres doctrine. 
It means that where the bequest would 
be deemed too general if not made for 
charitable purposes, it will be saved on 
the doctrine that the courts lean toward 
carrying out charitable bequests. Hence 
where the exact direction of the will 
making the bequest may not be carried 
out, the bequest will be vested so as to 
carry out the intent as nearly as pos- 
sible. Cy pres may be liberally trans- 
lated “as near as you can get to it.” So 
it is apparent that viewed as a source 
of title a bequest by will is more pre- 
carious than a title by deed and not 


comparable to investiture through life 
insurance. 
HE _ distinct advantages of a 


charitable benefaction by life insur- 
ance may be summarized thus: 

1. Impossibility of contests. 

2. Impossibility of changing the dis- 
position by construction. 

3. Immediate payment of _ the 
amount of the benefaction. 

4. Certainty of settlement when 
made without possibility of future con- 
test. 

5. The certainty that the settlement 
shall be made just as directed, without 
the injection of any supposed ulterior 
wisdom into it. 

In addition to all this is the fact that 
family dissatisfaction is eliminated be- 
cause the general estate remains intact. 
It really, as to the testator, means just 
a yearly appropriation in his lifetime 
toward the object of his desire, rather 
than a withdrawal and transfer from the 
family of property which would other- 
wise go to it. So the insurance benefac- 
tion is not in reality, and is not regarded 
as, made at the expense of the family. 
So dissatisfaction over it is unlikely. 
Complaints at diminished interests are 
different from complaints at generosity 
not affecting those interests. 

Moreover, the yearly premiums un- 
der the income tax law are part of the 
insured’s yearly charitable expenditure. 
Hence they are deductible from tax: able 
income as part of the maximum of 15 
percent of the total income allowed for 
charity. It is not an argument for tax 
evasion to urge this. To take advantage 
of a taxation limitation in the law is 
different from evading taxes imposed by 


the law. 
. a 7 


C. LARSON of Madison, Wis.. led 
e discussion on this topic. Mr. Lar- 
son “handled the cases quickly, and it 
was evident at this last session of the 


convention that the “case” method went 
much more smoothly than at first 
*« = - 
CASE NO. 1 


(1) A man has $10,000 of good bonds 
and $10,000 of life insurance on whic 
he is paying premiums. He has con- 
siderable income and desires to leave 


$10,000 to a hospital. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 
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Business Insurance Is Discussed 


USINESS insurance was on the 
B program for discussion the last 
afternoon. 

Mr. Ryan of Pittsburgh suggested 
that bonding companies should have 
their clients take out insurance in their 
favor to cover any defaulting because 
of the death of the assured, whose 
powers of organization or knowledge 
might be essential to the proper com- 
pletion of the work under contract. 
Difficulty in making the business man 
grasp clearly the significance of busi- 
ness insurance and its financial rami- 
fications prevented the writing of busi- 
ness insurance more than anything else, 
said Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan said: “There is one thing 
that every business man understands, 
and that is a page out of his own ledger. 
In other words, he can go to the book- 
keeper’s desk and turn the ledger over 
and see how much John Jones owes 
the company because he sees how much 
has been charged to him and how much 
has been paid and the difference is what 
he owes. Therefore, when I hold up 
this duplicate, or representation en- 
larged, of a page out of a man’s loose 
leaf ledger, I want you to realize that 
every business man in this country will 
not have to have that sheet explained 
to him, so far as the debits and credits 
£o. 

“This sample ledger sheet I am show- 
ing you is built up on the basis of a 
$10,000 dollar policy, for each of two 
men at the ages of 36 and 39. We hold 
up to this business man, whether he 
be the key-man that we are talking to 
or someone else the fact that they open 
an account and call it ‘business pro- 
tection’ or life insurance or whatever 
they care to call it. They open this 
ledger page and as soon as they have 
hought protection the cashier puts 
through the charge, and it appears on 
this ledger page, a charge, at the end 
of the first year, with the dividend 
deducted, of say $687 for that $20,000 of 
protection. Now is that clear? 


HEN, at the end of the second 
year, in the natural process, the 
econd dividend would be a trifle larger. 
tending to reduce the charge against 
this account the second-year. In sub- 
mitting this I say that this is simply 
an illustration of how your ledger 
sheet might look at the end of this 
period of years. These figures are not 
guaranteed. We don’t need to guaran- 
tee them. This is to give you the idea 
of how it would be handled on your 
hooks, and how it would look at the 
end of any of these periods. So we 
say the first year is $687. Then go on 
to use your own figures, at the end of 
the time of the first period, the com- 
pany had paid out $3,439 on deposit. 
Now, meanwhile, on those two policies, 
the combined cash value at the end of 
the two or three years would be $770 
and I marked that “inventory” because 
at the end of the year, when you are 
taking an inventory you ought to 
everything of a tangible nature, 
‘redit the business with it, and so, 
take credit as an inventory cash 
of that policy as $770. 


6s" "HE next year, when the cash value 
Ais $1,200 (you add the extra $520, 
nging the total up to $1,290, and the 
next year $550 more, and so forth, so 
at the erfd of five years the man would 
Say it has cost us $3,400 but we have 
h value of $2,400, but I am afraid 

he will say ‘it has cost us $1,034.’ 
However, I will correct him. I want him 
to think this way: $1,034 for five years 
$208 a year for $20,000 protection, 
which means, dividing it by twenty, 
$10.40 a thousand, which is cheaper 
than term insurance that he thought 
he wanted to buy. If you will use this 
Process, it is a term killer the minute 


the man finds that the other is cheaper, 
as indicated by the ledger sheet which 
he knows. 

Now run down to the next five years. 
$6.700 has been deposited but the cash 
value guaranteed is $5,700. It cost the 
concern $1,010 (and always make your 
little calculations beforehand so you 
don’t have to stop to do it in his pres- 
ence)—$1,010 for ten years, $101 for 
one year, $5.05 a thousand or less than 
half the cost had they bought the term 
insurance. 

Then you get down to 15 years, fol- 
lowing the same figures, when your 
cost has been $9,800 your cash value is 
$9,500 and you have a total cost of $389, 
divided by fifteen, and you get $25, or 
a cost of $1.25 a thousand. Why, that 
is a thing he never knew before, and 
if he is still inclined not to believe, drop 
five years more, when the total deposits 
are $12,800 and the cash value $14,000 
and show him he has a credit on his 
own ledger and has made money by 
carrying this insurance. 

Not only that, but here the 12th year, 
when he has taken to your bank $674 
we credit him with $730, and each year 
that he is depositing we are crediting 
with an additional sum, until here, when 
he puts in $570 we give him $1,010. 
What could be more convincing to that 
concern? 


N order that you will not have to 

pull a rate book out of your pocket 
to find out things, I have made it a 
practice to put here every five year 
period, the paid up value of that policy, 
indicating to him and his associates 
what would happen if they quit—if the 
need for insurance had disappeared 
and they wanted to quit—the deposits 
at the end of five years, $3,400 de- 
posited, we give paid up $4,330. This 
was prepared on the 25 year endow- 
ment straight pay all the way through. 
but that makes no difference. It only 
explains to you why this value here 
would be smaller value than on an 
ordinary life, but it also explains that 
we would pay that man that amount. 
I also show the paid up value at the 
end of 10, 15, and 25 years, and then 


there are other occasions where these 
men would say: “Suppose we don’t 
want paid-up insurance?” Then over 
here I give them this extended insur- 


ance. 

“IT submit to you that when you are 
talking this the language that all busi- 
ness men understand, that you will get 
along more rapidly, and much more 
satisfactorily in your explanation, and 
furthermore the man that you are talk- 
ing to, or the set of men will say to 
you: ‘Thanks!’ (and I have had them 
say it often to me) that is the first 
time in my life that I understood what 
business life insurance was, and how it 
would work out.” 

H. P. Jeffers of Columbus, Ohio, was 
next called upon to take charge of the 
case discussions. Mr. Jeffers said that 
40 per cent of the business in his office 
might now be correctly termed “Busi- 
ness Insurance” and that this _per- 
centage was growing. He questioned 
whether business insurance might not 
be more important than personal in- 
surance, inasmuch as business failure 
or embarrassment might be more reach- 
irg in its effects than the death of an 
individual. 

* * * 
CASE No. 1 


Case No. 1: Mr. Gibson, aged 38, and 
Mr. Thomas, aged 34, have bought a 
small business building and gone into 
the furniture business. 

They have placed a mortgage of $5,- 
000 on their building, and have invested 
about $10,000 in stock and fixtures. The 
net income from the business is $6,- 
000. 


They have not made definite pro- 
vision for the retirement of the mort- 
gage on their property. 

he mortgage is renewable and may 
run indefinitely. 

What program of Life Insurance 
would you suggest? 


R. BRADY of Cleveland handled 
this case and solicited as follows: 


What would happen if your partner 
should suddenly quit? Of course he 
doesn’t intend to but he might die, 


what would you do about that $5,000 
mortgage? Would you be in position 
to pay the widow the full value of her 
deceased husband’s interest in this 
growing business? At the very least 
you should take out $5,000 whole life 
plan, $2,500 on each partner, assigning 
the policy to the lenders and remember- 
ing that so long as your debt is unpaid 
your premiums are deductible in your 
income tax statement. And then you 
ought to take out $7,500 each on the 
whole life plan, making the policies 
payable in each case to the widow and 
then have a lawyer draw up an agree- 
ment providing that at the death of 
either partner, the executor should give 
a bill of sale for the specified amount 
equalling face of policy held on each 
partner. This would be the cleanest 
way to clear up your estate and pro- 
tect your widows. 
a @ 
CASE Ne, 2 


Case No. 2: The Brown Manufac- 
turing Company, a corporation capital- 
ized at $500,000 considers taking cor- 
poration life insurance on its president, 
Mr. John Brown, in order to create a 
sinking fund for the retirement of a 
$100,000 bond issue. 

Mr. Brown is 45 years old. 

(a) What plan of insurance will 
serve their purpose best? 

(b) How will such insurance affect 
excess profits tax? 


FANKLIN GANSE of Boston gave 

this solution: Sell an endowment 
policy on Brown payable as a trust 
fund if he dies. If he should die the 
funds would be intact and the interest 
earned would pay all or nearly all the 
interest on the bonds and the bonds 
could be retired when due. It is as- 
sumed that the bonds are non-callable. 
As to taxation, Mr. Ganse called at- 
tention to the recent passage in the 
House of Represe ntatives of a bill ex- 
empting business insurance from the 
Income Tax in such cases as the one 
described above. It might reasonably 
be expected that the Senate would pass 
the bill within a few months 

> > > 
CASE No, 3 

Case No. 3: Man, aged 38; wife, aged 
36; 2 children. In butcher business 
with brother-in-law. 

Brother-in-law, aged 34; wife, aged 
32; 1 child. 

The income from the business is $4,- 
000 a year. 

The older man carries a $3,000 policy 
payable to his wife. 

Brother-in-law carries $5,000 policy 
payable to his wife. 

They are not incorporated, neither 
are there any articles of partnership. 
They just do business, divide the profits 
and keep rough books. Neither of them 
has made a will. 

Older partner has put $2,000 in busi- 
ness (about all that has been put in.) 
They owe the bank about $3,000 and 
have about that amount in outstanding 
bills. 

What insurance program would you 
suggest? How much should each 
partner increase his present program? 


R. TICE of Columbus, O., said 
that in this case there was little 


real insurable interest. He would first 
have a partnership agreement made 
protecting the surviving partner, and 
then try, if possible to show how to 
run their business in a profitable way. 
If they could possibly find the funds 
for carrying insurance he would sell 
them all they could carry up to $9,000 
each, payable to the widows, in order, 
as he said, to keep the widows away 
from close contact with such a business 
as they had. 

Lawrence Woods of Pittsburgh 
pointed out that this firm had no good 
will, which can be figured roughly by 
multiplying by 10 the net earnings of 
a corporation after deducting interest 


upon investment. “B” having no in- 
vested capital should insure “A"”—for 
$2,000, and each should take out a 


$1,000 “credit” insurance policy, more 
if possible. All premiums should be 
paid by the firm so that each may know 
that the premium is being paid and ‘the 
insurance is in force. 


* . * 


A concern, having capital of $50,000, 
is largely owned by its founder and 
promoter, aged 48. 

Certain shares of stock have been 
given to certain associates with the idea 
of interesting them permanently in the 
business and leaving them a large 
amount in case of the principal owner’s 
death. It is, however, not desired to 
have this stock go to the estates of the 
junior members in case of their prior 
death. In such case it is desired that 
the stock be returned to the company 
and given to some other member. 

What insurance program is 
gested? 

On whose life should the msurance 
be carried? 

Who should the beneficiaries be? 

Who should pay the premiums? 


sug- 


| NSURE the stockholders whose 
shares are not to go to their families 
up to the value of the stock or the 
probable value of the stock within a 
few years, letting the corporation pay 
the premiums and making the families 
of the junior stockholders the bene- 
ficiaries. 

CASE 

Mr. Brown, a fairly successful mer- 
chant, 40 years old, has invested all his 
savings and borrowed $25,000 to pur- 
chase a larger business. He believes 
and his banker believes that the venture 
wil be successful if he lives. 

His means are such that he cannot af- 
ford to buy permanent life insurance to 
protect his indebtedness, but he feels 
that he must have some insurance pro- 
tection. 

Believes that he may be able to retire 
his indebtedness within ten years but in 
order to be prepared for emergencies, 
wants to contract for the insurance for 
a longer period. 

What insurance 
gested? 


OHN L. SHUFF says to yp the 

lender sell the merchant a $25,000 in 
surance policy even if he has to make 
an additional loan. If this is an extreme 
case sell term insurance but preferably 
ordinary life 


No. 6 


program is sug- 


* * * 


CASE Ne, 7 


Three young men aged 27, 29 and 32 
respectively start a grocery business 
with a capital in cash or bank credit of 
$5,000, and wholesaler’s credit of $10,000. 

The one, age 29, manages the busi- 
ness. 

The other two supplied most of the 
capital. 

How much insurance should they 
carry? What policy should they use? 
(Should it be joint or individual?) 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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Report of the President 


N developing the co-operative under- 

writing program of the National As- 

sociation during the past year, your 
officers, executive council and program 
committee, drafted a platform to guide 
our association activities. ‘ 

Life insurance in connection with 
America’s needs has been, and is, the 
great goal and inspiration of our service, 
but to make it effective and lasting it 
must be placed and maintained along 
specific lines. This brings us to the in- 
dividual and his or her particular life 
insurance needs. Hoping that we may 
better serve these individual needs, and 
at the some time promote the interests 
of the underwriters of the nation, we 
have kept consistently before us, in pre- 
paring this platform, three big objec- 


tives, as follows: 

To promote a better citizenship 
e through “Educating the patrons 
and beneficiaries of life insurance to un- 
derstand and appreciate that they are, 
as such, the principal owners of our 
railroad and public utility bonds, our 
farm and real estate mortgage loans, 
thereby giving them an economic inter- 
est in the basic industries of the na- 
tion;” to show especially how the use 
of legal reserve life insurance helps to 
organize the thrift forces of the family, 
thereby assisting the individual and the 
family to do what they are trying to do, 
particularly enabling the individual to 
make definite provisions for his depen- 
dents, including his own old age; to 
show the far-reaching effect of life in- 
surance service in promoting health, 
welfare and public thrift; to emphasize 
its use in connection with credits, be- 
quests, business, education, and meeting 
estate hazards; to encourage women to 
insure their lives, thereby increasing 
their economic value to the nation; an 
to help combat, in the people’s interest, 
any additional life insurance tax bur- 
dens. Providing for these outstanding 
lines of service constitutes our first big 
objective. The very tap roots of social 
progress are nourished by these types 
of service. They are tremendously im- 
portant and will play, if given an oppor- 
tunity, a valuable part in developing 
and conserving the welfare of our peo- 
ple. However, experience teaches us 
that, valuable as life insurance service 
is, it is seldom bought voluntarily. It 
must be sold, and that leads us to the 
second big objective in our platform, 
which is higher training for underwrit- 


ers. 
2 Life insurance service exists, not 
« because of any company or 
branch office or name, but because of 
the people’s needs, which needs can be 
supplied only by an army of salesmen, 
trained, experienced and competent to 
present the service. The use of life in- 
surance in adequate amounts, and on 
properly selected policy forms, does 
promote the welfare of the individual, 
the family and society. However, as 
simple as this statement appears on the 
surface, it involves life insurance service 
to the nth degree, to maintain which re- 
quires that underwriters have a thor- 
ough knowledge of what life insurance 
is, its uses, and how to present it. Noth- 
ing less will enable them to measure up 
to present-day opportunities, or meet 
successfully the requirements of a dis- 
criminating public. ; 
If we hope to win, we must equip 
ourselves as service agents in the broad- 
est sense. This requires not only a thor- 
ough knowledge of our business, but 
that keen and comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of it that will enable us to show in 
its use the stabilizing influence it has 
on the individual and the public. Ours 
is a financial transaction that has to do 
with the reinforcing. of those social and 
economic factors, the development and 
conservation of which are so vitally im- 


BY ORVIL 


portant to the welfare of our people. 
Only a trained underwriter can present 
and maintain properly such service, 


ND again—should our business, rep- 

resenting over $40,000,000,000 of sci- 
entific service, with assets around $8,- 
000,000,000, owned by over 40,000,000 
American people, and reaching down 
into and influencing, in part at least, 
every phase of American life, be han- 
died by anyone other than a trained un- 
derwriter? Your officers have attempted 
to answer this question by presenting 
the second big objective in the third 
plank of the platform as follows: “To 
promote and encourage better trained 
salesmen through: 

“(a) Schools of life insurance sales- 
manship. 

“(b) Securing and establishing sup- 
plemental educational courses in Car- 
negie Tech, Denver University and 
other institutions on such subjects as: 

“1, Agency management. 

“2. Inheritance taxes and cost of ad- 
ministering estate. 

“3. Business, credit and bequest in- 


surance. A 
“4, Group insurance, etc. 
“(c). Through life insurance news 


and other publications _on sales, text 
books, and educational circulars.” 


OWEVER, as far-reaching and 

comprehensive as this program is 
when considering only the education 
and training of the underwriter, it is 
not sufficient. To promote the welfare 
of the business, and particularly the spe- 
cific individual needs of the policyhold- 
ers, we must go farther and see to it 
that underwriters are organized for 
further training and advancement in 
their work in order that they may de- 
velop and maintain that close, personal 
and helpful relationship so necessary in 
building a useful and permanent service. 
Only through such methods of work 
can we hope to establish standards and 
a morale among underwriters that will 
control field practices. That our work 
may be of value to the individual citizen 
in helping him to organize his resources, 
including his earning power; to work 
out a practical financial life program, 
and then to sustain that program, we 
must look to field practices and condi- 
tions with a view of entirely eliminating 
or at least controlling all negative fac- 
tors that might become active, thereby 
destroying service placed. This brings 
us to our third big objective, which is 
the relationship of underwriters and field 


problems, 
3 In drafting that part of the plat- 

e form dealing with this big objec- 
tive, your officers worked on the theory 
that underwriters should be organized 
and trained to present and maintain 
their services through co-operative un- 
derwriting methods. It should be our 
desire to put into the business more than 
we take out—always pulling for and 
not against other workers, ever mindful 
that to the extent only that we actually 
initiate, produce and conserve new busi- 
ness, do we increase the sum total of 
life insurance service and rightfully earn 
for ourselves the title of “Expert Serv- 
ice Agents.” Every policy placed car- 
ries with it a community benefit, and 
as a true underwriter, it is not only my 
duty but should be my pleasure to help 
maintain that contract in full force and 
effect. 

Realizing that we represent a highly 
developed scientific business, one in 
which personal service is the predomi- 
nating factor, we believe it should be 
conducted along highly professional 
lines. The element of competition no 
longer has any proper place in our busi- 


LE THORP 


ness, for at most, our differences, when 
honestly considered, can support only a 
friendly rivalry. Competition has been 
replaced with co-operation. However, 
through our combined efforts to date, 
we have only scratched the surface of 
the work needed to be done. 


OGER BABSON, the famous statis- 

tician, estimates the wealth of the 
United States at $325,000,000,000, of 
which, at 6 percent interest, would pro- 
duce $19,500,000,000 income. Our total 
income for last year was $75,600,000,- 
000. Mr. Babson estimates our net in- 
come for this year will be at least $60,- 
000,000,000, and with the return of nor- 
mal business it will swing back to the 
high mark. Of the $60,000,000,000 esti- 
mated income for this year, $19,500,000,- 
000 would be from the invested wealth 
of the United States, thereby leaving 
$40,500,000,000 as an income from the 
earning power of the American people. 
On a basis of 6 percent interest, this in- 
come represents $675,000,000,000 of life 
values, only about $52,000,000,000 of 
which is covered by including all lines 
of life insurance. Measured by our in- 
come for this year, this leaves about 
$623,000,000,000 of life values unpro- 
tected. Measured by our income of last 
year, the total unprotected values would 
be about $883,000,000,000. 

It is apparent, therefore, that there is 
great need for those engaged in the 
business to be brought still closer to- 
gether, and to be more thoroughly or- 
ganized in order that they may 
substantially increase the effectiveness 
of life insurance service offered. Every 
successful underwriter should be willing 
and anxious to share with others his or 
her knowledge of the business. We 
should improve ourselves personally, 
and the service as a whole, through in- 
dividual and group study, thereby mu- 
tually helping each other. We cannot 
build a business and keep pace with 
twentieth century civilization by tear- 
ing down and transplanting. Ours must 
be one of creating. The spirit of the 
day calls to each of us to be up and do- 
ing. Fall in line—catch the step—and 
keep up with the music! 


N view of these admitted conditions, it 

is recommended that all underwriters 
secure and maintain a membership in 
the nearest local association; that each 
local association annually prepare a pro- 
gram for ten monthly meetings—Sep- 
temper to June—and select speakers in 
advance for the year (the booklet, 
“Plans for Meetings of Life Underwrit- 
er’s Association,” prepared by your pro- 
gram committee, should be carefully 
studied by the officers and program 
committee of each local association. It 
will greatly assist in preparing a pro- 
gram for the year’s work); that we hold 
regional or states sales congresses an- 
nually, program for which to be worked 
out by the program committee of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, together with the program commit- 
tee of the congress meeting; that we 
promote the general welfare of the com- 
panies by helping to conserve the insur- 
ance accounts and agency forces of all 
legal reserve companies through: 

(a) “Training and educating under- 
writers everywhere that in the proper 
discharge of their duties it is incumbent 
upon them to consider all legal reserve 
life insurance policies in force as sacred 
public welfare contracts, and a part of 
their duty above all else to help educate 
the policyholders and beneficiaries in 
the importance of maintaining these pol- 
icies in full force and effect. 

(b) “Combining all organized inter- 
ests in the business of life insurance in 
raising the morale and solidity of agency 
organizations, and to oppose switching 


of agents from their established connec- 
tions.” 
yep an E connected with legal re- 
serve life insurance service, whether 
a company executive, agency manager, 
solicitor, editor of insurance publica- 
tions, dean of life insurance salesman- 
ship school, or supervisor of insurance 
department, is keenly interested in see- 
ing the above objectives realized fully. 
Copies of these plans were, therefore, 
presented to company officials, officers 
of the Presidents’ Association, American 
Life Convention, Life Agency Officers’ 
Association, insurance journals, life in- 
surance salesmanship schools, and the 
insurance commissioners. In each case 
enthusiastic co-operation was solicited, 
and we have received the most loyal 
and hearty support. Indeed, in large 
numbers of cases, company and insur- 
ance association officials have not only 
co-operated with us aggressively in 
helping to develop our program, but 
they have voluntarily offered many 
practical suggestions, thereby helping 
to establish and maintain the finest feel- 
ing of mutual helpfulness. 

The sincere co-operative underwriting 
spirit as demonstrated throughout asso- 
ciation territory by company officials, 
agency managers and field solicitors in 
helping to conserve insurance accounts 
and agency forces of all insurance or- 
ganizations has been both highly com- 
mendable and encouraging. It has gone 
far toward increasing the value of life 
insurance service to the public, and to 
those engaged in the business. A most 
happy relationship exists between the 
National association and other life in- 
surance organizations. At the annual 
convention of the Presidents’ Associa- 
tion and the Life Agency Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, eg president was invited to 
present the plans, purposes and ideals as 
outlined in our program for the year’s 
work. As your representative, I was 
most happy in responding, and presented 
our program to the best of my ability. 


S a result of these combined efforts, 

new standards and methods are be- 
ing created, affording a better and big- 
ger life insurance service. These gains 
mark another mile post in association 
progress. Every life insurance worker 
in the nation is the direct beneficiary 
of this good work, because more life in- 
surance can be placed now, and more 
service accrue to the insured and profit 
to the underwriter than ever in the his- 
tory of our business. All underwriters 
should, therefore, be identified with the 
association in order that they may put 
into it at least as much, if not more, 
than they are getting out of it. Each oi 
us should strive to make society, and the 
particular vocation in which we are en- 
gaged, a little better by our having 
lived. 

Field workers most invariably look to 
their company executives or field mana- 
gers for leadership in association work. 
This is unquestionably as it should be. 
The man who is instrumental, as an 
agency manager, in getting workers to 
go into the business, certainly is charged 
with the responsibility of doing every- 
thing he can to help them succeed. An 
active membership in the association 
will greatly assist any underwriter m 
making good. It has been suggested 
that managers arrange for the under- 
writer to sign an application for ass0- 
ciation membership at the time of sign- 
ing an agency contract. Some of the 
companies and general agencies have in- 
corporated in their agency application 
a question along the following lines: 

“This company believes that all 
agents will greatly serve their own im- 
terests through active membership ™ 
the association of life underwriters, 2n¢, 
therefore, it is interested in knowing 
whether you are now, or have ever been, 
a member of any association, and if 0, 
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Our Interest Rate 


7.24% is the rate of interest earned in 1920 on our 
mean ledger assets. Funds invested in the safest 
securities — farm mortgages. Values do not 
fluctuate—always worth 100 cents on the dollar. 


Other Significant Facts in the Agent’s Favor 


—A New Accident and Health Department. 

—Free Service of Home Office Group Insurance Specialists 
who give you assistance in your territory. 

—A Sales Service Department that has one purpose—to 
increase your sales. 

—Limit extended to $300,000 on one Life. 

—Both Non-Participating and Participating Policies. 

—Liberal dividends paid beneficiaries in addition to 
monthly income. 

—Insurable Age 10 to 65. 

—Provision for Substandard Business. 

—Policies that carry every up-to-date feature. 

—Liberal Agency Contracts. 


Over $110,000,000.00 New Business Paid-For in 1920 
Our Agents Participate in Our Prosperity 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
Home Office St. Louis, Mo. 


Unless you “say something” how will we know you are interested 
Send for New Booklet of Company Facts 
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when, where, and the name of the as- 
sociation.” 

Since the interests of the public, the 
agents and the company are inseparable, 
the above question is timely It indi- 
cates the course of public thinking 


N this connection you will be inter- 
| ested in knowing that some of the in- 
surance commissioners who now require 
agents to execute a questionnaire affida- 
vit as a condition to being licensed re- 
port that they are going to incorporate 
in the next reprint of agent’s affidavit 
form an additional question along the 
following lines: 

“Are you now, or have you ever been, 
a member of a life underwriters’ asso- 
ciation—if so, when and where? If not 
a member, assuming you have had pre- 
vious insurance experience, why?” 

Many of the commissioners advise 
that they are interested in knowing 
whether the agent is a member of an 
underwriters’ association or not. It 
gives them a line on his conception of 
the service he seeks to render, and his 
relationship to others engaged in it. 


N this connection it will be of interest 
] to consider the agent as a factor in 
the company’s assets. The 
the country constitute an enormous 
army of workers. According to “The 
Insurance Year Book,” the companies 
invested in this army last year $273,- 
324,270. We can safely assume that the 
army earned what it received. These 
earnings represent 6 percent interest on 
over $4,555,000,000 invested capital. No 
other one asset is so important and so 
highly rated by the company as the 
agency force. It constitutes the com- 
pany’s special reserve asset. It should 
be conserved and its usefulness be in- 
creased by every practical method of 
training and safeguard that can be 
thrown around it. 

It would make a most interesting cal- 
culation and exhibit if the companies 
could determine a fair money value of 
their agency forces, and incorporate 
same in their financial statements. Such 
an item would doubtless have to be 
listed under the non-admitted assets. 
Nevertheless, it would be of great inter- 
est to all concerned. 


agents of 


ENTIMENT at the Boston conven- 

tion in favor of holding sales con- 
gresses at central points during the year 
was very strong. Accordingly, your 
program committee prepared and dis- 
tributed among the associations some 
suggested programs for sales congress 
meetings. Programs were completed 
and congresses were held at fifty-four 
central points between Jan. 6 and July 
2, attended by 25,334 underwriters. This 
tour demonstrated an unusual spirit of 
co-operation. At the time it was finally 
determined to hold the congress tour 
many associations had already fixed 
congress dates, and partly arranged pro- 
grams, but in order to fit in with the 
National association’s plans these local 
arrangements were scrapped in all but 
one case, and the schedule for meetings 
as suggested for the tour adopted. 


VERYONE engaged in the life in- 

surance business should be, and 
doubtless is, keenly interested in know- 
ing approximately the number of agents 
under contract in the United States and 
the amount of business that is being 
produced by the various groups or 
classes of these agents. This has a di- 
rect bearing on agency building, and, 
since the company officials and under- 
writers are mutually interested, I have 
attempted to assemble—with the as- 
sistance especially of life agency offi- 
cials—what I hope will prove to be 
some very interesting data. 

During the latter part of 1920, I wrote 
all life agency officers advising them of 
our plans and requested that they pre- 
pare and forward to me in behalf of 
their companies, the following data: 

(1) How many agency contracts were 
in force at close of year in all branches 
of your company’s agency department? 


(2) What amount of insurance did 
your company produce during 1920? 

(3) 

(a) What amount by agents writ- 
ing $25,000 and less than $50,000, and 
the number of agents in that class? 

(b) What amount by agents writ- 
ing $50,000 and less than $100,000, 
and the number of agents in that 
class? 

(c) What amount by agents writ- 
ing $100,000 or more, and number of 
agents in that class? 

I have not used any data from com- 
panies doing only reinsurance business, 
nor from companies that do not employ 
agents. 


N some reports the new business was 

not classified by agency groups, hence 
I could use such data only in the gen- 
eral summary. I have received detailed 
reports from over half of the companies 
—which companies produced over half 
of the new business last year. These 
reports involve such a staggering vol- 
ume of business and such an army of 
underwriters, that I feel safe in using 
the results obtained, after making a 
careful study of such reports, and ap- 
plying same to the business of those 
companies that did not report. 

One hundred and twenty-seven com- 
panies, with 92,889 contracts in force, 
produced last year $5,427,608,509 in new 
business. These companies separated 
their business into agency groups, and 
[ have combined their reports. I desire 
to name a few of them reporting, as it 
will be evident that this group of com- 
panies is a representative group. Among 
these companies are such companies as 
the Metropolitan, Union Central, New 
England Mutual, National Life of Ver- 
mont, Mutual Benefit, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Missouri State, Kansas City Life, 
Mutual Life of New York, Provident 
Life & Trust, Pacific Mutual, Phoenix 
Mutual, Connecticut Mutual, Bankers 
Life, Pan American, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Equitable Life of Des 
Moines, Franklin Life, Home Life of 
New York, New York, Reserve Loan, 
Atlantic Life, New World Life, Western 
Union, Central Life Assurance, Volun- 
teer State, Federal Life, Guardian Life, 
Minnesota Mutual, Northwestern Na- 
tional, State Life of Indiana, Southland 
Life, Fidelity Mutual, Berkshire, Inter- 
national Life, California State, Security 
Mutual, Forth Worth Life, and Des 
Moines Life. 

Twenty-two companies with 39,280 
contracts in force produced last year 
new business amounting to $2,278,024,- 
144.. The reports from this group of 
companies were not separated into 
agency groups, but contained only the 
total number of contracts in force at 
the end of the year and the total volume 
of business produced last year. Under 
this group of companies should be men- 
tioned such companies as the Pruden- 
tial, State Mutual, Sun Life of Baltimore, 
New York Life, Penn Mutual, Boston 
Mutual, Protective Life, Southern Life 
& Trust and the Western & Southern 
States. 


IS makes 149 companies reporting 

with total agency contracts in force 
at the end of last year, 132,169 produc- 
ing new business amounting to $7,705,- 
632,653. Ninety-two companies did not 
make any report, but according to the 
“Insurance Year Book” they paid for 
last year $2,803,377,952, making a total 
production for the 149 companies that 


did report, together with the 92 com-- 


panies that did not report, of $10,509,- 
008,605. A careful survey of the de- 
tailed agency reports filed by the 127 
companies, and applying the results to 
those companies not reporting, will 
doubtless be of much interest and value 
to us. 


HE 127 companies reported: 

92,887 agents under contract, pro- 
duced $5,427,608,509; 15,169 agents writ- 
ing between $25,000 and $50,000, pro- 
duced $580,319,963. This group consti- 
tutes 17.5 percent of agents producing, 


and their total business amounts to 
10.8 percent of the total business. 

12,012 agents writing between $50,000 
and $100,000 produced $810,753,496. This 
group constitutes 13.8 percent of agents 
producing, and its total business 
amounts to 14.9 percent of the total 
business. 

10,528 agents writing $100,000 and up 
produced $3,193,389,530. This group 
constitutes 12.1 percent of agents pro- 
ducing, and its total business amounts 
to 58.8 percent of the total business. 

49,140 agents writing less than $25,- 
000 produced $843,945,095. This group 
constitutes 56.5 percent of agents pro- 
ducing, and its total business amounts 
to 15.5 percent of the total business. 


HE total agents producing business 

with this group of companies (filing 
detailed reports) amounted to 86,849, 
leaving exactly 6.5 percent of contracts 
in force as non-productive contracts. 
Combining the non-productive contracts 
with the contracts producing less than 
$25,000 per year, we find 63 percent of 
the total contracts in force produced 
only 15.5 percent of the business. 

Applying the same percentage of non- 
productive contracts to the agency con- 
tracts in force with the 22 reporting 
companies (but not in detail), it would 
give this group 36,727 agents as actual 
producers. We would, therefore, have 
out of these two groups of companies 
reported 123,576 agents paying for $7,- 
705,632,653, or an average per agent of 
$62,355. Applying this average agent’s 
production to the 92 unreporting com- 
panies, with $2,803,375,952, it will give 
us 44,958 additional agents, or a grand 
total of 168,534 producing agents. 


Y applying the results worked out 
from the detailed reports of the 127 
companies to the total business pro- 
duced last year, we get the following: 
Twenty-five thousand dollars to $50,- 
000 class representing 17.5 percent of 
producing agents paid for 10.8 percent 
of new business, or $1,134,972,929; $50,- 
000 to $100,000 class representing 13.8 
percent of producing agents paid for 
14.9 percent of new business, or $1,565,- 
842,282; $100,000 and up class repre- 
senting 12.1 percent of producing agents 
paid for 58.8 percent of new business, or 
$6,179,297,059. Less than $25,000 class 
representing 56.5 percent of prod icing 
agents paid for 15.5 percent of the total 


business, or $1,628,896,833. 
Nineteen thousand three hundred 
ninety-two agents wrote $100,000 and 


above. It is most significant that prac- 
tically all of this group of workers be- 
long to the underwriters’ association. 
The conclusion is obvious that the asso- 
ciation has unquestionably assisted this 
group in results achieved. Agency man- 
agers should present this data to all 
workers and encourage membership in 
the underwriters’ association as a means 
of helping the individual achieve suc- 
cess. 


HE results of this survey may not 
appeal to all alike, but I think we 
will agree that it demonstrates conclu- 
sively that the agency departments of 
our companies are carrying an enor- 
mous load of dead timber and wasting 


large sums of money in maintaining 
non-productive contracts, or at least 
very small annual production. 

In this connection there is_ still 


another big loss that must be consid- 
ered, and that is lapsation of business 
because of not being properly sold and 
the countless thousands of applicants 
disturbed by poorly advised and inef- 
fective hit and miss workers. Selling 
life insurance is an art that can be ac- 
quired -only by selling practice. The 
occasional producer cannot possibly be 
equipped to serve the applicant so ef- 
fectively as an active worker. In the 
professions, effectiveness and activity go 
hand in hand. Effectiveness in selling 
life insurance does not differ from the 
professions. If we need professional 
service we seek the most active worker, 
knowing we will get from such a 
worker the best service. 








BELIEVE it would be in the inter- 

ests of all concerned if the compa- 
nies would adopt a minimum production 
requirement (barring apprentices) of at 
least $25,000 per year as a condition of 
renewing contract. From the survey 
made it is evident thar such a require- 
ment would eliminate from the business 
those contract-holders who produce lit- 
tle or no business or else require them 
to devote sufficient study, time and work 
to the business to be classed above the 
$25,000 limit. I think the results either 
way we consider them would be most 
advantageous. It would unquestionably 
increase substantially the total volume 
of business produced and _ eliminate 
from the agency force a large amount 
of dead timber. 

This survey reveals some field prob- 
lems to solve which demand the im- 
mediate and serious consideration of 
every progressive worker in the busi- 
ness. 


HE school-trained underwriter is 

making good. Life insurance grad- 
uates of Carnegie Tech. and Denver 
University are now making enviable 
records in increasing numbers. Their 
voices and works are now being felt 
from coast to coast. The professors of 
Carnegie Tech. journeyed to San Fran- 
cisco during the summer months this 
year, and held one of the most enthu- 
siastic and successful classes since the 
organization of its life insurance sales- 
manship course. Denver University has 
a thoroughly organized corps of in- 
structors, and a large number of un- 
derwriters in that section are taking ad- 
vantage of the course in order to equip 
themselves thoroughly for future work. 
Plans are being completed by -the At- 
lanta association, with the co-operation 
of other Southern associations, to es- 
tablish a life insurance salesmanship 
course in the Georgia University of 
Technology. It is planned to start a 
fall class and to present the course on 
much the same lines as at Carnegie 
Tech. and Denver University. 

With the constant increase of trained 
underwriters, and the amplification of 
the uses of life insurance, agency 
methods are improving, and a new age 
of life insurance service is being rapidly 
ushered in. The successful underwriter 
of the not far distant future will be 
tagged with a diploma from one of our 
life insurance salesmanship schools. 
The underwriters of the nation are in- 
debted to these schools, and others that 
will be established for the same line of 
work, and we should support them when 
and wherever possible. They are doing 
much to equip us to do what we are 
trying to do, namely, deliver a really 
worth while service covering the needs 
of the American people. 


ECOMMENDATIONS: (a) I re- 

new and urge action on the recom- 
mendations made by other presidents 
that the National association be incorpo- 
rated. A federal charter would wn- 
doubtedly be preferable, but if that 
cannot be secured at an early date, then 
no time should be lost in securing 4 
charter from some one of the states or 
the District of Columbia. 

It is recommended that we 
amend, during this convention, the con- 
stitution and by-laws of our association 
so that each member of a local associa- 
tion will be ipso facto a member of the 
National association. 

(c) As organized and maintained, 
local association constitutes one of ee 
units of this federation or national body. 
To be effective in solving local problems 
this unit must operate as an indepen- 
dent organization. We declare the ob- 
ject of this organization “Shall be to 
advance the best interests of the cause 
of true life insurance.” We shall suc- 
ceed in reaching this goal only to the 
extent that we are able to co-ordinate 
the purposes and plans of the national 
and local associations, always bearing 
in mind that the local organization 
the unit of real power. The national 
organization may suggest progra ams 
and methods of work to local organiza- 
tions in a spirit of co-operation and 
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“JIM” BARROW N. P. KNIGHT 


“Jim” Barrow Has Built an Agency 


a name worth while—a big income—in Kansas 


This Year He Has Nearly Doubled His 1920 Business 


Barrow has been with us practically all his business life—he 
has stood by us—and we have stood by him. We would like 
the opportunity to stand back of MORE JUST LIKE HIM 


If you wish to locate in Kansas, write to James A. Barrow, 
303 Rialto Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
(WHAT N. P. KNIGHT HAS DONE — YOU CAN DO) 


If you have the stuff in you that would make a good General Agent, 
write to us. We want to know you 


Established 1868 
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tere INSURANCE COMPANY 
aw UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(oe. Sa er. et @) 
/ 
ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


Address ROBERT D. LAY, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y or WALTER E. WEBB, Supt. of Agents 
29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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helpfulness, but it should not attempt to 
go beyond that point, 

However, in this connection, attention 
is called to the work of state associa- 
tions. In those states having two or 
more local associations, a state associa- 
tion could be formed in which all locals 
would have equal representation, and 
likewise assume equal responsibilities. 

(d) That the national association 
may have sufficient funds with which to 
develop and carry on its plans, it is 
recommended that we amend the con- 
stitution and by-laws during this con- 
vention, increasing the dues from local 
associations $1 per year for each mem- 
ber, effective Jan. 1, 1922. 


(e) It is recommended that we amend 
our constitution and by-laws, during 
this convention, adopting the calendar 
year as the fiscal year of our associa- 
tion; membership dues due Jan. 1st and 
delinquent Feb. 1; an association to be 
suspended for non-payment or dues 
after March 1; dues paid by members 
admitted during the year to be prorated 
for the balance of the fiscal year, and 
reports covering such members to be 
mailed to the executive secretary 
monthly, on blanks furnished by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

(f) It is recommended that this con- 
vention pass a resolution urging all 


Suggestions As 


OLLOWING F. W. Ganse’s talk 

Monday morning, the specific cases 
outlined in the program were taken up 
and two out of the ten given, the first 
and the fourth, were actually discussed 
on the floor. Case No. 1 was: 


(1) H. M. Brown, 41; wife, 
son, 6. 

General insurance business. Income 
about $3,500 a year. 

_His mother is partially dependent on 


41; 


m. 
A defective brother is partially de- 
pendent on him. 
Has never saved any money except 
through his insurance; owns no prop- 


erty. 

a $5,000, 20 payment life which 
has been in force for ten years, on 
which the present net deposits are 
about $140 a year. 


Mr. Avery of Rochester recom- 
mended endowment, income at age 65, 
because the prospect owned no property 
and had never saved any money. 

Mr. Ryan of Pittsburgh: “I would 
like to see him take three policies; one 
for his mother, one for his defective 
brother and another for his wife and 
himself in his old age. Long term en- 
dowment maturing at 75 for the mother 
and defective brother and another at 65 
for himself.” 

Mr. Nelson of Peoria: “Ordinary on 
the ground that he wants all the pro- 
tection he can get for the least money.” 


R. ELIASON: “This man has a 

very small income at the present 
time to take care of his dependents. 
He needs almost all he has to keep up 
present expenditures. He is paying out 
at the present time $140 a year. At 
the very most, according to the way it 
is figured nowadays, he could put into 
insurance, would- be $200. Now that 
won't buy very much insurance, and he 
has certain specific things to do. He 
has to take care of that defective brother 
and also of his mother. He should, by 
all means, leave them a small continu- 
ous monthly income on the‘ ordinary 
life plan, so that the bare necessities of 
life will be provided to them. He has 
$5,000 of life insurance; $2,000 of that 
would be needed for the first link in 
the chain that Mr. Ganse referred to. 
He should convert, in my opinion, the 
other $3,000 and add enough to it to 
make a monthly continuous income for 
his wife—say $75 per month. He then 
has that young boy to take care of and 
educate. He hasn’t much left for life 
insurance, but he should, if possible, get 
some kind of a policy that would run 
for at least 15 years to bring that boy 
up to 21; in case he should die before 
that period he would leave something 
for the education of that boy, and I be- 
lieve that would be as cheap.” 

Mr. Woods of Pittsburgh: “The life 
income policy payable to the mother 
while she is living and diverting to the 
wife—that will pay the income to the 
mother as long as she lives and at her 
death revert to the brother as long as 
he lives and at his death revert to the 
wife. Therefore, a life income, based 
upon the wife’s life, might be a solu- 
tion.” 


R. WELLS: “We find here that 

experts will disagree on the exact 
way to meet these cases. There is no 
one best road to reach this destination. 
You can reach it in the same way from 
different angles, but the essential thing 
is this—that we shall figure it on the 
basis of what he needs rather than what 
we want to sell him.” 

Mr. Edwards: “You have overlooked 
something. The case was to make pro- 
vision for an old mother and the best 
method of provision for a defective who 
will undoubtedly die long before the 
average. Make that kind of provision 
which will give them the most insur- 
ance for the least purchase price. Some- 
body said life income. But the par- 
ticular service is to provide for the old 
mother a survivorship annuity policy 
and the same thing for the defective 
brother because at the death of the 
mother or brother, his obligations for 
life insurance as far as those needs are 
ended and therefore the very small 
amount of money which it cost him to 
buy the survivorship annuity is the best 
economical provision.” 


R. WELLS: “It is important that 

we should take these cases and 

analyze them. Psychologists tell 
us that habit is formed by six repeti- 
tions. Now, if we can get the habit 
while we are here of viewing all these 
cases from the standpoint of the needs 
of the insured, rather than from what 
we want to sell, we will have formed a 
valuable habit, but better than that, I 
want to have, when we get through, 
something that we can carry away with 
us in the way of a plan that we can use 
—not only for ourselves, but others, that 
will help us in the designations of these 
needs. Several of the men, in con- 
templating this subject, have outlined 
such plans and some have unusual merit. 
I think we ought to take a minute to 
look at those on the board. Mr. Bragg, 
secretary of the New York Associa- 
tion, has something that bears on this 
subject.” 


R. BRAGG of New York: “I think 
there are two problems you have 
to solve. You should find out what his 
needs are. It seems in two or three 
cases the people had tried to get the 
remedy before they had inventoried the 
need. In order to plan for the future, 
you first have to classify the informa- 
tion about the past, everything that 
could possibly affect your business; then 
you plan for the future—this is merely 
a method of diagnosing needs. It has 
worked out to the profit of some peo- 
ple in New York. ‘Responsibility and 
Liability!’ I use those words because 
a liability can be enforced by law. 
Under each of these headings I would 
put the various sub-items that would 
come in. Now, for instance: All of you 
life insurance men face the fact your- 
selves that your widow would have to 
face tomorrow if you were to experience 
the great adventure tonight.” 
The following is Mr. Bragg’s schedule 
of “Contingent Liabilities and Respon- 
sibilities”: 


local associations to hold annual meet- 
ings in June for election of new officers 
for the ensuing administration year— 
June to June of the following year. This 
will permit the new administration to 
complete its organization, appoint all 
committees, and especially prepare and 
adopt a monthly , semi-monthly or 
weekly program for ten months’ work, 
beginning with September and running 
through to June of the following year. 
The September meeting should follow 
the national convention meeting. 

(g) If the recommendation concern- 
ing increased dues is acted upon favor- 
ably, then it is recommended that a 
personal assistant to the president be 


engaged as a permanent employe of the 
National association, his duties being to 
work with the president, visit local as- 
sociations, address them on association 
matters, and generally look after the in- 
terests of underwriters in helping them 
to become better organized and better 
equipped to deliver service covering the 
individual needs of our people. Other 
presidents have felt the need of such an 
assistant, and made a similar recom- 
mendation, the one difference being that 
I am recommending an increase in dues 
in an amount sufficient to take care of 
this much needed helper, along with 
other increased association expenses. 


to Iwo Cases 


Schedule of Responsibilities and Contin- 
gent Liabilities 


Items 


Commuted 


per month 
Value 


Income 
Income 
per year 
Number 
years 


Cash 


1. Family and per- 
sonal expenses. 


2. Liabilities 


om Mc deaneses 
4. Administration 
expenses ..... 


5. Special 


Total cash .... 
6. Family budget. 
For parent and 
relatives 
8. Thrift 
9. Philanthropies.. 
10. Sentiment 


SE, GE cevcwses ee 
eS Oe nn Saere 
Minus present 
insurance .... 
Approximate re- 
DE «isacen 


é6¢[,IRST of all,” continued Mr. Bragg, 

“there would be funeral expenses, 
medical expenses, there might be any 
number of things which would require 
cash very quickly. Then you would 
have liabilities to meet. The law would 
go after your estate. There would be a 
mortgage on your home. Bills pay- 
able, notes payable, notes on collateral 
securities, any number of obligations 
which must be met. One selling point 
has been very effective, and that is 
somebody must pay them. If you 
don’t, your widow will have to. Your 
children will have to. Somebody must 
make a sacrifice. Then come taxes, 
federal, estate, state, inheritance, federal 
income tax. There are administration 
executive fees. Then comes the family 
budget. But first of all, how much 
would your wife need until that 
youngest boy is of age? Then how 
much would she need for the rest of 
her life? Then how much would your 
daughters need? Then there is the 
question of the education of children 
and perhaps income for his son. He 


‘may be a man who is going in for art, 


or research. Then the income for 
father and mother—home-purchase fund 
for the old folks, educational funds for 
brothers and sisters.” 

Mr. Wells: “The thing I liked about 
Mr. Bragg’s illustration was that it pro- 
vided for a summary.” 


R. BRAGG: “I get the man to sit 

dewn with me and talk it over. I 
merely inventory here a summary that 
we had on paper in front of us, get 
them to total these things up and deduct 
his average cash balance; then the fam- 
ily budget, income per month for the 
wife $200 a month for 20 years, income 
for life for her. Educational fund for 
the children, $1,000 a year for 5 years; 
carry down and total them all up; then 
ask him how much insurance he has. 
After you get that, how much can you 
save? Then reconcile his need with his 
ability to pay. I don’t believe you can 
do it if you have any one lump theory; 


that there is only one way of doing. 
You have a cabinet full of medicines— 
every one has a use and it requires in- 
telligence to work out exactly how to 
fit that case.” 


* * 
CASE NO. 4 
R. WELLS: “What is the next 


case you would like to discuss? 
Case No. 4. Last night we came nearly 
to a fist-fight on it.” 

(4) Grocer, age 28; wife, 25; has two 
children, boy, 5; girl, 3. 

Has about $3,000 capital invested in 
his business. 

Has been making about $4,500 a year 
from his business; owes about $2,000 to 
the bank, and has a $3,500 home, mort- 
gaged for $1,500. 

Mr. Reece of Detroit: “I have a case 
such as No. 4 in Detroit and it is a 
case where the man is in business the 
same as represented, and he became ill. 
He carried no life insurance. He was 
taken to the hospital, he remained there 
two or three months and the credit 
association in New York went to the 
widow and said to her: ‘We have to 
take your business.’ She said, ‘Why 
take my business? They said, ‘Your 
husband owes so much money to the 
firms from whom he bought his goods; 
he owes $2,000 to the bank. He is in 
the hospital at the present time; there 
is no chance of his recovery and we 
must take your business.’ This credit 
man said to me that they had to take 
that man’s business and take every dol- 
lar away from that widow, and she 
didn’t have a dollar left when that trans- 
action was closed. 

“We ought to go after these men 
more strongly and find ‘How can we 
get some of these clam business men 
to open up tell us how we could apply 
the remedy to help them out.’” 

Mr. Wells: “What would you have 
suggested?” (Answer) “I would sell 
him first a protection against want i 
old age. I would sell him ordinary life, 
and if I couldn’t sell him that, I’d sell 
him term insurance. I’d sell him some 
kind of life insurance.” 


AWRENCE PRIDDY of New 
York: “I take it that this man has 
nothing except what is stated in the 
printed program—that is, that he has 
Apparently 


$3,000. He owes $3,500. 
he has no life insurance. He_has 3 
wife and two small children. I think 


that they should take $5,000 life insur- 
ance made payable in a lump sum to 
his wife. Then he should buy $10,000 
payable to the wife, annual installments 
20 years.” 

Mr. Hill of San Francisco: “We had 
a case similar to this in San Francisco. 
We got the information before we got 
it from the man. We get it from 4 
bureau so that when we call on a maa 
we know his conditions. He was a very 
hard man and we had reports from 
life insurance men in the adjacent city 
that he wouldn’t talk. So I sent out 
one of my best men as though he were 
seeking information, and he went to this 
man and asked him what were te 
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American National Insurance Co. 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 


W. L. MOODY, Jr., President 


W. J. SHAW, Secretary 


Semi-Annual Statement June 30, 1921 


ADMITTED ASSETS 





Real Estate Owned................... $859,355.39 
Mortgage Loans (First Lien) on Real 
SE <u Ue inGSssedaawitaddadeen 4,036,309.01 
EE CTE Pere 1,000.00 
Loans Made to Policyholders (on This 
Company's Policies)... .........:.. 1,042,321.95 
er pg centers saieheeeone ea 2,718,074.15 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.... 1,321,986.63 
Certificate of Deposit................. 33,903.20 
Interest Due and Accrued............. 202,615.82 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums 
and Premium Notes .............. 257,756.14 
(Includes $34,302.02 Actually Collected and 
In Transmission to the Home Office) 
po ae $10,473 ,322.29 


LIABILITIES 
NET RESERVE, American Experience 
FB SD oe eee $8,444,699.00 
Special and Contingent Reserves ....... 275,981.22 


Reserve for Death Losses in Process of 


a re 91,490.70 
All Other Liabilities ................. 117,530.11 
Capital Stock. .......esc00: $500,000.00 
Pe Cescendéeovaneccess 1,033 ,621.26 
Surplus Security to Policyholders....... 1,543,621.26 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .............. $10,473,322.29 


Gains Made During the Six Months Ending June 30th, 1921: 


Increase in Insurance in Force ........... 
Increase. in Admitted Assets ............. 
ee ee eer ee 


ve cueaueueveucecseseeesss.$6,817,857.00 


1,167,957.45 
102,241.72 





LIFE INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


$152,486,299.00 


Ordinary Life, 
Industrial Life, 

And 

Accident Insurance 

To Meet the 
Requirements of Every 
Insurable Person 














Home Office Building 


Paid Policyholders or their 
Beneficiaries Since Organization 


$9,794,088.19 








ASSETS 


— $10,473,322.29 





Operates in Eighteen States and the Republic of Cuba 
Income Averages Over $500,000.00 per Month 
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The prospect said, ‘No chance.’ He 
said: ‘Who'd run it if you weren’t here.’ 
The prospect said: ‘Well, I am going to 
be here.’ The agent said: ‘Yes, if you 
are here.’ The agent told him that 
‘There is a time coming when your 
services will have to be replaced by 
somebody. Is your wife competent to 
come in here and buy at the right prices, 
sell at the right prices, run the house 
and take care of those children?’ The 
man, of course, admitted those things 
were impossible. Our man said: ‘You 
owe the bank some money. When are 
you allowed to pay the money?’ He 
said: ‘In 60 days.’ Our man said: 
‘There is one way to guarantee the 
payment of that money—that is to take 
a life insurance policy to the bank if 
you die.’” 


R. KNIGHT of Columbus: “I don’t 
see anything particularly difficult 
about arranging insurance with this 
man. Of course, it is presumed that 
you must have tact enough to interest 
him and show him his needs. For in- 


stance: On what the man has—a salary 
or an income of $4,500—he and his wife 
and two babies ought to be able to 
live, even in these times of high prices, 
at $200 a month, leaving $2,100. Out 
of that he could buy $20,000 of ordinary 
life for approximately $400. He could 
have a $3,500 policy to pay off his busi- 
ness indebtedness, have $200 and his 
mortgage on his home, leaving about 
$16,500, which, at a monthly income for 
20 years, which is long enough for the 
wife and mother to raise and educate 
these children, would bring an income 
of about $1,200 a year. That, together 
with his business, which is free from al! 
obligations, ought to enable that wife 
to raise those children. 

“I do not believe that a man in so 
limited circumstances ought to attempt 
to provide a life income for his widow 
if she is to raise and educate the son 
and daughter until they are able to 
make a living for themselves.” 

Mr. Logan of Cleveland: “It seems 
to me, of the many suggestions here, if 
this man makes $4,500 a year and capi- 
talizes it at the rate of 6 percent, he 


is worth $75,000 a year to start on. I 
would show him that first and show 
him that he should buy $75,000 worth 
of life insurance. He couldn’t buy that, 
of course, but I would start that to 
work from. After you find out how 
much he can save, then you can get 
him to spend the money for it.” 


R. WELLS: “That is a good point. 

One thing about building a pro- 
gram for a man is this: Little men 
sometimes grow to be big men, and if 
you start a man on a program, even 
if he can’t reach it at the beginning, 
if you start him, you are his life in- 
surance man. You have sealed him 
to you for all time to come, if you 
have done your work right. You have 
started him on an adequate program 
for him and there is something of very 
great value in that.” 

Mr. Fabais of Indianapolis: “Mr. 
Wells, the point I wanted to make was 
this: That by making a provision for 
the mother, adequate to care for the 
children, you can be assured that the 
children’s needs will be looked after.” 


Postmaster General's A 


OSTMASTER GENERAL WILL 
H. HAYS made a notable address 
at the banquet Tuesday night, deal- 
ing with governmental affairs. He said, 
in part: : , . 
There has never been a time in this 
country when we so much _ needed 
thrift—thrift in government, thrift in 
business, and thrift in individuals. I 
hope to see it so emphasized that it be- 
comes a national trait. Life insurance 
is the practicable application of thrift. 
It is more than that. It is applied 
common sense. ; 
The fact is that, in the organization of 
American society, you men are the chief 
instrumentality entrusted with the 
function of stimulating thrift, systema- 
tizing it, directing it and bringing it to 
fruition. And after you have done this, 
through your work in the field, it is the 
great insurance companies you repre- 
sent who are the custodians of the fruit 
of your work, who receive the savings 
of the people, care for them, and, like 
the faithful servant with the talents, re- 
turn them in due course, usually multi- 
plied many fold. 


OU, more than any other part of 

the community, are concerned with 
the saving of money and with protect- 
ing it after it is saved. In no small de- 
gree society depends upon your vigi- 
lant energy for the organized security 
of the home, the protection of the fam- 
ily, the provision for the future, and for 
the things that are durable and perma- 
nent. You, probably more _ than 
any other class, are interested in the 
effort to develop a program in the coun- 
try’s readjustment which will assure 
the stabilizing of the value of conserva- 
tive securities. The investments of 
vour insurance companies are in con- 
servative securities. Upon the mainte- 
nance of the honest value of these secur- 
ities is dependent the financial sound- 
‘ness of the companies and their certain 
ability to pay their maturing policies, 
upon which so much of the welfare of 
our people depends. The government 
owes a distinct debt to this group in this 
regard; and to our efforts in this direc- 
tion you of this great business owe that 
attention and help warranted by the im- 
portance of successful consummation. 


T is, therefore, I assume, not a viola- 

tion of the proprieties for me to un- 
dertake to refer in a general way to 
what the administration has done to re- 
store tranquility after the angry turbu- 
lence of the war, to insure stability after 
the chaos of war’s aftermath, and to 
bring the country back to normal con- 
ditions. 

Tt is now a little over a year and a 


month since Mr. Harding, in accepting 
the nomination for the presidency, said 
that the keynote of his purpose and pol- 
icy, if elected, would be to bring about 
a “return to normalcy.” It is just six 
months since his inauguration gave him 
the opportunity to redeem that prom- 
ise; and it would be my purpose tonight 
briefly to refer to what has been done 
and to indicate some things planned for 
the future. 


T had been the President’s wish, as 
you know, to be here in person, and 
there is no part of my message to you 
more urgent than to convey to you his 
regret at being prevented from address- 


country is colored by his personality. 
What he does, what he thinks, what he 
feels, whatever are the natural and un- 
conscious emanations from his person- 
ality, set the key of the country’s tem- 
per. Intangible and imponderable 
though this is, it is one of the presi- 
dency’s most important functions, Day 
by day, the country “senses” the qual- 
ities of the man ‘in the White House, 
and if they are qualities that appeal to 
the good of the common mass of men, 
the country tends to reflect them, and 
take them on as its own. 


N this present time, the operation of 
one of those higher laws that work 
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Altogether, we look to the future 
with great hope. The fact is, of course, 
that there is ahead the greatest era of 
expansion and prosperity the world has 
ever seen. Every one knows this, and 
the only question discussed is when it 
will start. There is a lot of business 
that is really sick, still staggering with 
the shell shock of war and the de- 
bauch of extravagance, but there is a 
good deal more that is merely malin- 
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gering. I have full appreciation of the 
difficulties, but I have no use for com- 
mercial slackers. We are not in a pe- 
riod of hard times coming. We are ina 
period of soft times going. Prosperity 
is coming—it’s time to go out and meet 
it. I cry continually for the common 
sense of courage and confidence, and I 
declare again, and shall continue to in- 
sist that we have less “Thou shalt not” 
and more of “Come on, let’s go.”— 
Postmaster General Will H. Hays. 
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ing a body of men whom he described 
to me as “one of the finest and most 
substantial groups of business men in 
the country.” But if you are deprived 
of the president’s presence, you have 
one compensating advantage. In one 
important particular I am better quali- 
fied to give an account of the adminis- 
tration’s stewardship than the president 
himself. He, the most modest and self- 
effacing of men, would never tell the 
part that his personality has played. I 
can. 


N its more obvious sense, normalcy 

in a country is a condition which can 
be expressed in concrete facts and fig- 
ures. But in a larger and more impor- 
tant sense, though a more subtle one, 
normalcy is a psychological condition. 
It is a state of mind. At any time and 
under any presidency, the state of mind 
of the country is largely influenced by 
the state of mind of the man in the 
White House. Placed in so high and so 
conspicuous a station, emanations from 
his personality radiate throughout the 
country, and affect or create the state 
of mind of the country. The White 
House is, indeed, “the biggest pulpit in 
the country.” From the man in the 
White House the country gets much of 
the inspiration of its own moods. The 
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for the world’s good has brought to the 
White House exactly the personality 
that was needed to lead the country 
away from the turbulent passions of 
war back to the normal human nature 
of peace. If you, throughout the coun- 
try, have been able to “sense” the cur- 
ing and restorative qualities of Presi- 
dent Harding’s personality, much more 
vividly do we, who serve in contact 
with him, appreciate him as one whose 
greatest concern is justice and good 
faith, who cures excitement with seren- 
ity, who meets passion with gentleness, 
who conquers anger with tolerance, who 
overcomes violence with patience, who 
shames greed with unselfishness, whose 
test for every decision is: “What does 
good faith call on us to do?” whose 
approach to every problem is: “Which 
of these alternatives is just?” 


T is these qualities of President Hard- 

_ing’s personality, flowing out from 
him steadily day by day, that have the 
largest part in bringing America to that 
equability which is his own. No coun- 
try guided by such a man with such a 
spirit could fail to come quickly to equi- 
librium, and lead forward to the higher 
levels of idealism just ahead of us. 

Now it just happens that the biggest 
concrete achievement of the present ad- 





Mr. Wells: “There are lots of points 
which can be brought out; as has been 
suggested here, if a man goes up to Dr. 
Mayo at Rochester, he puts him into 
the hands of an expert dentist, and he 
has the man’s teeth examined, and he 
has a heart test taken, and when he 
gets through he knows what the con- 
dition is. The points we have here are 
mighty good. We have to know these 
things before we can advise intelligently 
what form of insurance to buy. a we 
can work out something that will help 
us to get all the facts, and that will 
give us a basis for intelligent decision 
as to what we think would be a sanc 
program, that would be of inestimable 
value. 

“I want to make this point in regard 
to programs: If a man takes specific 
policies to cover specific needs, then 
if he comes to a point where he would 
go in and borrow on his policy, you 
could say to him: ‘Now are you go- 
ing to borrow on Johnny’s educational 
policy, or on your mortgage policy” 
And you have a mighty good leverage to 
get him to make his loan from. some 
other source.” 


dress 


ministration is one that flows directly 
from the qualities of President Hard- 
ing’s personality that I have described. 
We have just made peace with Ger- 
many. That peace in itself is a mile- 
stone in our history. But in its implica- 
tions, in the larger program of which 
this German peace is a detail and a step 
in the retracing of the hard path back 
to normal conditions, it is vastly more 
important than one will realize, unless 
familiar with its working out. 


T is the difference between this spirit 

in the management of our foreign 
affairs, and the atmosphere in which 
the present treaty is received by the 
senate and the country, to which | 
would call your attention. This differ- 
ence is due to the president’s personal- 
ity and it is this change that constitutes 
a long and fundamental spiritual step 
in the return to normalcy in the conduct 
of our public affairs. It flows from the 
qualities of Mr. Harding’s mind and 
heart and expresses itself in patience, 
tolerance and the spirit of mutual ac- 
commodation in his relations with men. 
This spirit not only expedites the pub- 
lic business but guarantees that that 
business is going to be carried on with 
the wisdom that comes from calmness, 
and without the mistakes that arise 
from rancor and bickering. When men 
are calm, they are impersonal; when 
they are angry they think of themselves. 
In controversy men fall into pride of 


opinion and cling to their own point of 
view; in calmness they think of the im- 
personal object of their mutual aim— 


of the common good of all. This change 
of spirit which President Harding's pet- 
sonality has introduced into the con- 
duct of the public business will have a 
more beneficial effect than anything that 
can be set down in figures. 


IFE insurance companies and all 

those interested in them are con- 
cerned in the drive of the administra- 
tion for efficiency and economy in_gov- 
ernment and I would refer briefly 1 
some specific accomplishments made 
that direction. As life insurance men, 
you will be more interested than most 
men in these efforts because by the 
quality of mind which has brought you 
into the life insurance business you ap- 
preciate saving and economy and by 
the nature of your business experience 
you will understand the mechanism 0 
the steps we have taken. 

Now, for the first time in 132 years, 4 
president is going to the heart of this 
matter. He is going to make the orga® 
ization of the government’s business 45 
orderly and as properly coordinated— 
and therefore as economical and efficient 
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An Anchor to Windward! 


Business men and investors realize, as never before, how easy it 
is to make losses. 
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| 

| Profits in spectaculative securities have taken wings and left their 
| owners in greatly reduced circumstances, sometimes at a time in life 
when recovery is difficult. Comparatively few men over sixty are 
| independent. 

| 
| 


| To protect yourself against such reverses investment in non-fluctuating 
| ‘ 

| FARM MORTGAGES 

| will provide you a competence in old age with assured income. 


The relief from financial care and worry is absolute. 





Today farm mortgages can be secured to net investors seven per cent 
| for ten years and represent the only indestructible, dependable income 
producing security always worth par. 


Interest rates are declining. Already the Federal Reserve Bank has 
reduced its rate to 6% and 532%. 


The F. B. Collins Investment Company has specialized in South- 
western farm mortgages and its offerings will meet any investor’s most 
exacting requirements. 


The service of this company is based on 37 years experience without 
the loss of a dollar to any investor. 


The holder of surplus funds will be interested in our booklets, ‘‘ Why 
Collins Farm Mortgages are Safe’—‘‘As Others See Us” and “8% 
Collateral Trust Bonds”. Sent free for the asking. 


The F. B. Collins Investment Co. 


Members Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association of America 

SALES OFFICE: HOME OFFICE: 
727 Monadnock Block OKLAHOMA CITY 
CHICAGO Oklahoma 
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STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
of 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 







One of the first Companies to begin 
business. 


Has shown steady and consistent growth. 
Is essentially a policyholders’ Company. 
Is progressive in every detail that is for 


the benefit of its policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. | 


A Company of great financial strength. 


A Home Office organization trained to 
render prompt and efficient service to 
policyholders and field force. 


An agency organization that is capable, 
loyal, and true, happy in the knowledge 
that the protection and service furnished by 
its activities are the best in the world. 







































The State Mutual Record 
of 77 Years 


1844-1921 


Premium receipts t@ January |, 1921 - 


Paid Policyholders (Death Claims, Matured 
End’m’ts, Surrender Values and Dividends) 


Balance of premiums in possession of Company 
The Company’s investments have yielded in 


$150,586, 151. 


99,253,536. 
51,332,615. 


excess of all expenses and taxes - - 15,350,718. 
TOTAL Assets January 1, 1921 - - - 66,683,333. 
Surplus in excess of all liabilities - - 3,306,947. 
Insurance in force January |, 1921 - ~ 315,156,687. 


D. W. CARTER 
Secretary 


B. H. WRIGHT 
President 


STEPHEN IRELAND 
Superintendent of Agencies 








as are the organizations of your own 
great life insurance companies. If 
say that this is a task of huge difficul- 
ties, unimaginable to anyone who has 
not looked into it, and too long and 
complex for me to describe’on this occa- 
sion—if I say that the difficulties that 
face us in this task alone are appalling, 
I say it merely to state a fact and not 
to prepare an alibi in advance. 


ITH the rest of the country you 

are, of course, interested in the 
matter of taxation. This is the most 
important one thing in process of ad- 
justment. The country has been con- 
fronted as far as the present year is con- 
cerned with an almost insurmountable 
difficulty. War debts must be paid, of 
course, and shall be paid. They are 
paid with moneys which must be raised. 
There is no faucet that can be turned 
on that the billions may flow therefrom. 
From the wealth of the country and the 
earnings of the people must come the 
payments. These payments must come, 
however, in a way to work no undue 
hardship in the paying, and most cer- 
tainly in a way that shall not destroy 
the initiative and earning power itself 
of the labor or the wealth which must 
make the payments. There must and 
of course will be a refunding of the en- 
tire war debt on a proper basis, and it 
must be spread over a great number of 
years. There is no reason why the pres- 
ent generation should bear the whole 
burden of a war fought for all posterity 
and that must not be. 


AXES which kill initiative must and 

will be repealed and steps are being 
taken as rapidly as possible to that end. 
It is the idea of those carrying the larg- 
est responsibility that for the immediate 
present the method of raising revenue 
can probably not be fundamentally 
changed, but that there shall be a read- 
justment of that method providing new 
and lower rates, with the repeal of abor- 
tive features, such as the excess profits 
tax. After the refunding, which must 
come in due season, it will no doubt be 
possible to devise a method for the ulti- 
mate collection that will stimulate rather 
than in any way retard business and 
spread the burden in right proportions 
to every man and woman in the coun- 
try, who are all beneficiaries of the re- 
sults for which the money was spent. 


N element in this final readjust- 

ment, of course, too, is the adjust- 
ment and evidencing of the amounts 
due this country from other countries 
and definite steps are being taken to 
this end, as you know. It is obviously 
essential that that be concluded before 
the program of the ultimate taxation 
can be consummated. 

Personally, I am willing to say most 
emphatically that this country cannot 
go on, and must not attempt to go on, 
indefinitely during peace time with 
either the form or the degree of taxation 
which was originally devised to meet 
the emergency of war. Our colossal in- 
come taxes were adopted with an eye 
single to one thing, namely, raising of 
the money in the largest quantity and 
with the greatest speed. We took the 
device of going straight where the 
money was and taking it ruthlessly. The 
war tax law was passed in the spirit 
of the draft act. It partook of the 
nature of a commandeering of money. 
In the emergency of war this was 
proper enough, but to keep up this form 
of taxation in the same degree during 
peace time would, of course, be intoler- 
ant. I believe we should change our 


system of taxation so as no longer to 
put such a handicap on saving as the 
present system does. Between the man 
who consumes his day’s work as fast as 
he creates it, and, on the other hand, the 
man who practices self-denial and saves 
part of his day’s work and puts it in 
savings banks, in life insurance policies 
or in other forms of investment—be- 
tween those two men I say it is the busi- 
ness of wise government to tax the 
former rather than the latter. 


UR present system of taxation de- 

stroys the incentive to save. | 
have seen compilations of statistics 
made up by life insurance companies 
which show that out of 180, 84 arrived at 
the age of 65 dependent upon their rela- 
tives, and that only 16 out of 100, have 
accumulated a competence sufficient to 
support them. Now, I point out to you 
that if this has been the experience 
of life insurance companies over past 
decades, the future will show even more 
distressing results, assuming that we 
continue a form of taxation which 
makes saving or accumulation difficult. 
Into whatever was the situation before, 
the present excessive income tax has 
introduced a differential of anywhere 
from 4 percent to 60 percent, working 
against the man who is trying to accu- 
mulate a competence. This must not 
be. It should be the business of the 
government to make the accumulation 
of a competence less difficult. To make 
it more difficult is a perversion of gov- 
ernment. A thrifty people is the most 
stable people in the world. We cannot. 
as I have stated, change this form of 
taxation with a wave of either the 
executive or legislative hand. The 
treasury department, I understand, has 
estimated that it would take five months 
to accommodate itself to any consider- 
able change of method. The time is 
too short and the government’s need of 
money too great to turn around imme- 
diately in this regard, but I express the 
hope and expectation that soon we shall 
be able to change our system of taxa- 
tion so as to raise less of our revenue 
through burdensome income taxes and 
more of it through some other form of 
direct tax on the production or con- 
sumption of goods. 





Credit Committee Reports 


Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the 
committee on life insurance for credit, 
in his report said that the committee 
holds to the opinion that until the ex- 
cess profits tax is removed the case of 
life insurance for the protection of 
credit in business will be much handi- 
capped. The Senate finance committee 
is now working on a revision of the 
tax bill. The committee hopes that it 
will entirely eliminate tax on all kinds 
of insurance. The Federal Farm Loan 
Board at Washington has adopted a 
uniform application for credit in which 
there is a question asked the applicant 
as to whether he carries life insurance, 
name of company and amount. The 
committee stated that this question is 
now sent to about 265,000 farmer appli- 
cants. It is used in the Federal Lanc 
Bank system so that the farmers are 
becoming more acquainted with the use 
of life insurance to bolster up credit 
A. R. Stier of the committee called on 
the secretary of the National Credit 
Men’s Association with the thought o! 
bringing the matter of life insurance 
more strongly before his association. 
He recommended an _ exchange 0! 
speakers at annual meetings. 




















GEORGE HOFFMAN 
General Manager 
GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


Liberal Arrangements for Brokerage and Substandard Cases 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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JULIUS H. MEYER, General Agent 
30 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 














State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


INCORPORATED 1844 


E. H. Carmack 
Everts Wrenn 
General Agents 
SUITE 511 GAS BUILDING 
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BERKSHIRE LIEE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Began business seventy 
years ago. Operates 
under the unexcelled 
life insurance laws of 
Massachusetts. Paid 
policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries over— 
$63,000,000.00 
WYMAN & PALMER 


General Agents 
105 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


W. S. WELD 
Supt. of Agencies 
Pittsfield - Mass. 
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HICAGO has no bars that keep out men 
who were not born or raised there. It 
is not a city of old families or of vested 
connections and acquaintances. It is 
one of those healthy exemplifications 


Many of the leaders in Chicago business and pro- 
fessional circles WENT there. 


Life underwriters who go to Chicago will find a 
welcome as well as a satisfactory berth, and besides 
they will find a field worth working. 


Address any of the general agents represented on 
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The Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
of California 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Jens Smith, Mgr. 


713-724 Insurance Exchange 
Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


We Invite Your 
Confidence 
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L. Brackett Bishop, Manager 
2020 Harris Trust Building 
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Bokum & Dingle 


General Agents 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of Springfield, Mass. 


134 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 
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Approach for Business Insurance 


ULIAN S. MYRICK of Ives & 
Myrick of New York, managers of 
the Mutual Life, gave a talk on 
“Business Insurance” in opening the 
symposium on that subject. He said: 
The application of life insurance to 
business problems, or what is now 
broadly termed “business insurance,” 
apparently had its origin to a greater 
extent in the buyer’s mind than in that 
of the seller. The acceptance of life in- 
surance as an economic necessity and 
as it is generally regarded today, as a 
part of every man’s domestic-financial 


scheme, was the result of a long and 
arduous education “from without,” so 
to speak. The development had to 


come down through the work of several 
generations of agents, and the resultant 
experience of several generations of 
policyholders. The uses and functions 
of insurance had not only to be dem- 
onstrated by its sellers but felt by its 
buyers. 


O when that time came that the 

realization of insurance in the public 
mind was general, its value in other 
phases of industrial and financial life 
was accepted with less effort on the part 
of the companies. It takes nothing 
from the credit of the agent as to enter- 
prise and initiative, to say that some 
of the first large policies taken for 
direct business reasons were bought by 
the men who already carried personal 
insurance and wanted to apply the idea 
to their business. Insurance men were 
quick to take advantage of what their 
long crusade for personal insurance was 
opening up in the business field. Hence, 
the thoughtful agent now realizes that 
if he can get close enough to the nature 
of a man’s business, the process of sale 
hears some similiarity to working out a 
proposition in geometry, from premises 
to “Q. E. D.” If the agent can get the 
facts on the table, the reasons for insur- 
ance will usually show themselves. The 
prospect will, in a way, sell himself and 
without knowing it. It may be said 
that the sale has more to do’ with the 
art of presenting than the art of plead- 
ing—though, of course, no arbitrary line 
can be drawn between them. 


OR the agent to get at the premises 

and essential facts about the pros- 
pect’s business is one of his problems. 
The matter is many sided and requires 
careful study. It is often dealt with in 
the literature of most companies. It 
may be said that perhaps where the dif- 
ficulty of getting a line on the items 
is greatest, the need is less—that is, 
in smaller partnerships and businesses 
of more private and personal nature, 
the appeal of insurance is more direct 
than in the larger corporations, where 
business and financial statements are 
more or less public. It may be sug- 
gested that in the discussion the funda- 
mentals might be discussed in some- 
thing of the following order: 

1. The death-value or protection. 

2. The living-value (the assets in the 
policy, intermediate and at maturity). 

3. The credit-value. 

4. The character-value—as it affects 


both the men and the business. (No. 
3 and No. 4 are closely related.) 
5. The labor-value. The increased 


efficiency, when the policies are in whole 
or in part for the employes, as a kind 
of additional compensation and stimu- 
lus. 

6. The taxation-value. 


he the writer’s opinion, although the 
last may be an effective medium of 
gaining attention, it is well for the agent 
not to get too enthusiastic over it. This 
element is too new for anyone to be too 
certain as to how it can be applied or 
how its application will work out. Many 
tax laws were made in a hurry— 


(though they are not being repealed in 
enough of a hurry to suit some). Again 
the rulings, interpretations, change fre- 
quently—and sometimes before you can 
tind out accurately what they are or are 
not. It seems to me that perhaps the 
greatest value of life insurance today in 
relation to taxes is a question of equal- 
ization and depreciation, rather than of 
a relief. 

However, the time will come when 
legislators will realize the injustice of 
not allowing, at least, the part of the 
premium which measures the pure pro- 
tection as a fair deduction for expense. 
It might be said incidentally that the 
repeal of the excess profits tax will, no 
doubt, bring many firms who have been 
holding out into the market for insur- 
ance, 


N almost every line of business there 

has to be a certain amount of unpro- 
ductive or low-rate capital held in rela- 
tion to productive capital. To keep the 
right proportion between the two is 
often a difficult problem and as im- 
portant as it is difficult. Cash in the 
till, cash in the bank, cash in reserves 
perhaps invested in low rate bonds, etc. _ 
as against a greater investment in stock, 
machinery, etc. There is a kind of an 
analogy between this problem of private 
business and that of a country in keep- 
ing the right amount of, or in knowing 
how much currency it needs as a re- 
serve to secure prompt settlement of 
the general business transactions, The 
better the financial credit system is or- 
ganized the less need of keeping unpro- 
ductive or low rate reserves. If a 
private business brings its cash capital 
lower than it should be for what has 
been found to be average needs, the loss 
from doing business in this way is 
greater than the gain by investing more 
in kinds of capital which are more pro- 
ductive than the reserves. The con- 
verse of this, of course, is true, as 
affecting the progress of a business— 
and life insurance has its uses in both 
instances. However, today the business 
man is probably not thinking so much 
about overproduction and how it 
affects the marginal utility in his unit of 
capital and the law of diminishing re- 
turns, as he is of making his capital pro- 
ductive and at the same time keeping 
sufficient reserve. A certain part of un- 
productive capital or low-rate reserves 
is to equalize death losses, whether the 
partners know it or not. If they do, 
some insurance is probably carried or 
can be more readily sold; but this is 
not the point we’re trying to make here. 
It is rather that insurance can be sub- 
stituted for some, perhaps for a good 
deal, of the usual reserves. Thus more 
money is freed for productive capital. 
This doesn’t take effect immediately but 
as the policy reserve increases it be- 
comes a valuable part of the financial 
scheme. How it works out can be seen 
in the various illustrations of entering 
insurance on the ledger sheets, etc. Re- 
serves established in this way are not 
only accurately determined (and in ad- 
vance), but do not fluctuate either in 
principal or interest rates. And _ this 
brings us to the second point. 


T is a well-demonstrated law of eco- 

nomics that as prices rise interest 
rates rise. Especially is this so in com- 
mercial or short term loans—contracts 
for the payment of interest and 
terminable at short periods so that the 
creditor can indemnify himself by 
higher interest charges to cover a prob- 
able depreciation of his principal. And 
so, usually, the buyer or commercial 
debtor finds that when he has to raise 
more money for his raw materials, ma- 
chinery and means of production in 
general, because the prices of it have 
increased, that he then has td pay 
more for the use of money to put into 


productive capital” The advantage of a 
life insurance policy in this situation is 
evident. The maximum rate of interest 
in most modern policies is fixed. If 
he can do better outside, all right—but 
in any event the policy gives him a cer- 
tain confidence and stability. And from 
the above, it is fair to draw a general 
deduction—the greater the need of pro- 
ductive capital the higher its cost, the 
higher the interest, and the more valu- 
able the insurance. 


HE following little “talk” does not set 

up to be anything new, but among 
the various ways of opening which 
we've tried, this seems, on the average, 
to bring somewhat better results than 
the others, and it is given for what it is 
worth. A short letter is usually sent to 
the prospect a day or so before this 
case is to be made. 

“T am calling in reference to the letter 
from our firm. It will take me but six 
minutes to go over the matter in ques- 
tion. It is something that vitally affects 
all business and which you ought to 
know about whether you adopt it or 
not. 

“Now, your fire insurance cost for 
the year (on your stock, plant, etc.) is, 
say, about $500. You charge this item 
to expense. It could almost be called 
a fixed charge. In case there is no fire, 
does it in any way increase your in- 
ventory values or assets? No. Is there 
any guaranteed return from this annual 
expense, regardless of all future con- 
tingencies? No. It is a dead loss if 
there is no fire. It establishes no future 
fund which will be payable to you in 
any event. 


UT the same amount of money 

invested in a business partnership 
contract, whether there be a loss or 
not, increases annually your assets, 
stock or inventory value, etc. The an- 
nual cost is paid from the same account 
your fire insurance is paid, but with 
this difference: only a small part of the 
outlay is expense. A certain part of it 
(details of which I will show you later) 
goes directly to your reserve or sinking 
fund. Suppose you are 35 and $500 is 
invested in my plan; $18,000 is payable 
immediately to the firm upon loss by 
death. The great advantages of this are 
obvious. But until there is a death the 
tn pted increases, and if the accumu- 
lated provision in the contract has been 
used, the firm can stop paying the pre- 
mium in about 24 years and have a paid- 
up policy, or, if continued for about 32 
years, when you are 67, the $18,000 will 
be payable to the firm, or to you, as 
the case may be. Compare this with 
your fire insurance account. What hap- 
pens in case there has been no fire 
during this period? You have expended 
$16,000 with nothing to show for it. Yet, 
fire insurance is a necessity—so is this 
kind of insurance. 


E fact that these contracts are 
carried has a bearing upon com- 
mercial ratings. Bradstreet, Dun, etc., 
acknowledge this. Banks are now in- 
fluenced to a great extent by the insur- 
ance a man carries. In granting loans 
this item is scrutinized carefully. 
Federal Reserve Banks in their loan 
agreement ask what life insurance is 
carried, how payable, etc. 

“The amount that should be car- 
ried in this kind of coverage should 
be determined by careful consideration 
of the partnership agreements, balance 
sheets, etc. But generally speaking, the 
contract should be large enough to re- 
place the amount that will go out of the 
business at a partner’s death, whether 
it be in partnership interests or capital 
stock.” 

If the agent has now aroused interest 
but cannot “close in” or sees that it is 
not an advantageous time to continue, 


The - 


let him end the interview by saying 
something like this: 

“You are interested in seeing how 
this plan applies to you. I will be 
pleased to take up these details with 
you and will call” (naming a definite 
day, even hour). “In the meantime, | 
will have a proposition prepared cover- 
ing your case, as | see it, also showing 
how public accountants suggest that 
this plan should be incorporated in the 
ledger statements, etc.” 


further arguments art 
found advisable in the 
first interview, they should be concise 
and to the point. Quotations from mer- 
cantile and bank reports showing facts 
in business mortality, causes of general 
failures or those in times of money 
stringency, needs of reserves, and capi- 
tal; lessons to be learned from income 
tax statements; the relations of troubles 
caused from loss of men, poor manage- 
ment and those from lack of funds, etc. 
Concrete examples in payment of claims, 
loans, etc., material facts along these 
lines are usually on tap in most offices 

But the agent is warned against try- 
ing to make too many points—no matter 
how good his argument may be. The 
following are some general suggestions 
given to new agents in this connection: 

Always be on the lookout for a chance 
to close in, get the application or ar- 
range a medical examination. In this 
connection put what you have to say in 
the form of a statement, not a question 
There comes a time, as every successful 
agent knows, whether in the presenta- 
tion of business or personal insurance, 
when he must chance offending the 
prospect and losing out altogether by 
“taking the bull by the horns” and “by 
going to the mat hard.” 


HIS canvas for business insurance 
is usually made among partnerships 
or moderate sized corporations, whose 
stockholders are active partners, but we 
often find that although only a single 
name appears, there are more than one 
actively interested in the business. 
Where it happens that the prospect has 
no partner and that his business is 
primarily based on personal services or 
is of such a nature that it cannot be 
continued by another, it may be best 
to swing immediately to the old personal 
presentation based on incomes, amount 
to carry, etc. In the final analysis any 
plan of business insurance is simply 
another means of protecting the family. 
Many agents make a mistake in think- 
ing that arguments for business and 
partnership insurance will only interest 
or can be applied to the “big business 
man.” There isn’t a corner grocery or 
even a paper stand with only the small- 
est amount of capital which doesn't 
need some business protection in life in- 
surance. Another suggestion, in this 
connection, is that if there are two or 
more interested in a business, it is ad- 
visable to try first to win over one 0! 
the firm, rather than both or all 
once. When one is convinced of the 
virtue of the plan, this member, con- 
sciously or not, will influence the others. 
His conversion will be the agent’s great- 
est aid to success. It is our experience 
that in medium sized or small concerns, 
especially retail stores, frequently more 
than one of the same family are active 
in the business—usually two brothers or 
a father and son. The younger member 
of a firm is, as a rule, the more recep- 
tive. He is quick to realize that the 
death of the older and more experienced 
man will not only have an unfavorable 
effect upon credit, good will and the 
power to hold customers, etc., but that 
it immediately throws a part of the 
property and management of the busi- 
ness into the hands of others; perhaps 
to those whom he does not wish con- 
nected with the management. He must 
buy his partner’ s beneficiary out or put 
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REAL POSITIONS 
For REAL WORKERS 


Many dependable fields are open 
for men who can produce and 
deliver policies in volume. Good 
opportunities available for Agents 
of energy and accomplishment. 
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PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Contracts with Agents of high calibre who can produce business. 
neral Agents recruited from the field force. 

Ali the standard forms of Life Insurance. : 

Literature and helps of various kinds furnished from home office. 


For further information address 


W. D. WYMAN " 
. WYMAN, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
w. S. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


WHAT WE HAVE TO OFFER 


Pleasant relations and agreeable surroundings maintained with all representatives. 
An established reputation for integrity and fair dealing spanning seventy years. 


WELD, 
Supt. of Agencies 











up with interference. Life insurance 
payable to the surviving partner makes 
a business-like adjustment of embar- 
raising situations and the younger man 
feels that he will be’ the surviving 
partner. 


F you cannot interest the prospect, 

try not to leave his office without get- 
ting some information for future refer- 
ence. At least get the date of birth. 
With a little tact an agent can get this 
from many prospects with whom he can 
do nothing else. Find out all you can, 
if only by observation concerning the 
nature of the business, the number of 
associates, employes in the office or 
store, their apparent positions, ages, 
etc. Sometimes you can persuade the 
“boss” to introduce you to his asso- 
ciates, clerks, etc. If you cannot in- 
terest the head man, make him at least 
admit that your plan in principle is 
valuable. Upon this admission, say: 
“Then, there are others right in this 
office to whom the plan will be of value, 
even if you think it does not apply in 
your particular case. They ought to 
have the chance to consider it.” Tell 
him that life insurance has a direct 
bearing on an employe’s efficiency and 
character. Explain the formula, budgets, 
retiring funds, old age income provi- 
sions, etc. Tell the “boss” that it is 
decidedly to his advantage to have his 
clerks become interested in some scien- 
tific and systematic way of saving, in- 
suring, investing and providing funds 
for old age, etc. 


ROSPECTS should always be made 

to realize that cost is only a relative 
matter. Create the desire for your 
goods and the cost element will take 
care of itself. Don’t be too anxious to 
show rates. Some agents to break 
themselves of the habit of pulling out 
the rate book, do not carry the book 
with them on the first interview. This 
is likely to impress the prospect with 
the fact that cost is but of secondary 
importance. The very act of getting 
the book out, turning over the leaves, 
sometimes is disconcerting, interrupt- 
ing our hold on the prospect’s atten- 
tion. If an indication of cost or outlay 
is necessary, quote by percentages. It’s 
easy to remember the approximate rates 
in this way. In this connection keep in 
the foreground the fact that a good part 
of the annual outlay goes into available 
funds and that on the cumulative plan 
the principal sum is certain to be re- 
turned at a time usually concurrent 
upon retirement—(and as a rule, if the 
age at issue is under 45, the cumulative 
provision returns more than has been 
paid in). 

After leaving a prospect put down 
on the card all the points you think 
necessary for the second call—provided 
you think a second call worth while. 
Try to remember your “wrong moves.” 
You are more likely to make the same 
false moves again, if you forget what 
they were. Study each case carefully. 
Catalogue all the important data at the 
end of the day. 


Banquet Program Was Attractive 


FTER dinner eloquence and wit 
A of a high order was the portion 

of those who attended the ban- 
quet Tuesday evening. Seldom in asso- 
ciation history have so many forceful, 
delightful and distinguished speakers 
addressed this annual gathering. With 
Will H. Hays, Postmaster-General, as a 
headliner, along with Job Hedges, 
attorney for the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents; Harry F. Atwood, 
Chicago, author and lecturer, and John 
L. Shuff, newly elected president, the 
banqueters were sure of a pleasant and 
well-spent evening. The speakers were 
equally fortunate in having a large and 
brilliant audience. More than 700 were 
at the tables. 


HEN President Orville Thorp in- 

troduced Postmaster-General Hays 
he took occasion to praise parcel post 
efficiency in delivering association lit- 
erature safely to his 54 stops when at- 
tending sales congresses. Some man in 
the audience was quick to remind him 
that his trip was completed before 
Hays took office, to the great merri- 
ment of the crowd. Mr. Hays proved 
himself a great apostle for the Harding 
administration, speaking with such evi- 
dent sincerity and earnestness that 
every auditor was won to a belief in 
wonderful possibilities for good in the 
administration program. In his intro- 
ductory remarks, Mr. Hays compli- 
mented the association for selecting a 
former postmaster and an Ohioan for 
president. Shuff, the incoming 
president, was postmaster in Cincin- 
nati during the early years of the first 
Wilson administration. The sound 
common sense, forceful rhetorics and 
vigorous delivery of Mr. Hays earned 
him a great demonstration at the con- 
clusion of his address. His tribute to 
life underwriting was as pronounced as 
any ever given by a prominent govern- 
ment official. 


NDERWRITING the safety of the 

republic by reselling to the Amer- 
ican people the constitution as a bul- 
wark of representative government as 
opposed to democracy and direct ac- 
tion was the theme developed by Mr. 
Atwood. He declared that the nation 
had been drifting away from its harbor 
of national safety during the last 20 
years on the stormy seas of direct ac- 
tion such as the initiative, referendum 
and recall of judicial decisions. In an 


impressive and beautiful description of 
the constitution, its birth and signifi- 
cance, the speaker turned his hearers’ 
thoughts to fundamental ideas for safe- 
guarding and perpetuating national lib- 
erty and _ existence. Mr. Atwood 
sounded a note of warning against what 
he termed a too-prevalent optimism. 


OME attendants at the banquet won- 

dered why J. L. Shuff, the newly 
elected president, had not become a 
professional after-dinner speaker after 
hearing his banquet remarks. In har- 
mony with the occasion. Mr. Shuff 
spoke of serious subjects in a light 
vein, making his auditors feel quickly 
the contagious spirit of good will and 
fellowship which emanate from him. 
His serious plea was that American 
life underwriters should sell the Amer- 
ican people the soul of life insurance, 
not primarily its materialistic aspects, 
and then sell themselves the spirit o! 
fellowship which service in a common 
profession of great possibilities should 
develop. 


T a late hour when no one but 

Job Hedges himself could have 
held an audience, Mr. Hedges arose t0 
sneak. In biting sarcasm, true wit 0 
words and manner, as well as with vig- 
orous eloquence, Mr. Hedges turned 
his searchlight on the faults of our cit- 
izenry and then concluded with a most 
earnest presentation of the individual's 
responsibility for national shortcomings 
Of course, his comments at the expens¢ 
of preceding speakers and his rapid fr 
volleys of humor kept every one hear- 
ine his voice happy and eaver for more 


When the banquet ended Wednesday 
morning, many were willing to hear 
more. President Thorp made a_pleas 
ing toastmasier and his successful ad- 
ministration was attested by the good 
will of his audience. 


Need Charts on Larger Scale 


It is unfortunate that some of the 
charts used by speakers are not made 
on a larger scale. Many of these char® 
convey a selling plan clearly at 2 glanc 
of the eye while a half hour's explant 
tion of the plan might fail to Lay 
across. Would it be practicable for = 
National association to have these char a 
made on a large scale before the one 
vention so that all could see them wh 
the speaker explains them? 
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Importance of Insurance Service 


T the afternoon session on Mon- 
day in the place of Earl G. Man- 
ning, who was unable to be pres- 

ent, Charles C. Dibble of Cleveland 
gave a discussion on “Insurance Service: 
Its Importance and Its Aid in Selling.” 
Mr. Dibble stated that there is no busi- 
ness which requires more wit, ingenuity 
and energy than the selling of life in- 
surance. Men in the life insurance busi- 
ness make progress as rapidly as their 
capacity and energy will permit. The 
selling of life insurance is dependent 
upon the ability of the salesman to deal 
with the mental attitude of the prospect, 
and upon his facility in extending every- 
day courtesies and kindnesses, such as 
taking the neighbor’s kiddies to Sunday 
school, for car rides and in a general 
way showing neighborly friendliness. 

He related an incident of a life insur- 
ance man who was calling upon a pros- 
pect but was not able to get him to 
consider his proposition. A Salvation 
Army girl came in with her tambourine 
making collections for carrying on the 
work of her organization. When she 
asked the prospect for a ‘contribution 
he entirely ignored her request, but the 
life insurance agent pulled a bright sil- 
ver dollar from his pocket and tossed it 
into the tambourine. When the pros- 
pect heard its ring, he looked up at the 
agent and remarked: “Gee, you life in- 
surance men must make your money 
easily.” The agent replied: “We do 
not make our money so easily; but it is 
necessary for us to give some of that 
which we do earn to such organizations 
as the Salvation Army that they may 
be enabled to care for the dependents of 
men who are too selfish, inconsiderate 
or stingy to properly protect their loved 
ones with life insurance.” 

Of course we are in the insurance 
business for the making of a living or 
the earning of a livelihood, but success 
is entirely dependent upon the service 
which we render. One of the elements 
necessary and prerequisite to success is 
sincerity. If you will impress your 
client with your sincere desire to render 
a service for him, he will always stay 
with you. 


R. DIBBLE asked Edward A. 

Woods of Pittsburgh to discuss 
the subject of life insurance service to 
policyholders. Mr. Woods placed be- 
fore the convention a chart, which 
brought out that the policyholder or 
client should carry life insurance upon 
his mother, sister, wife, son, daughter 
and employes, and that the client should 
see that life insurance is carried by his 


brothers, brothers-in-law, debtors, 
father-in-law, father, business associates, 
aunt, uncle, servants, creditors and 
neighbors. 


He then asked the question: 

“Are your cook, chauffeur, gardener 
and other employes all insured? 

“If they are not and die while in your 
employ it will cost you money. 

“The wife of my chauffeur died and 
he desired to take her remains to Florida 
for burial. I loaned him the money for 
the trip and other expense, and before 
his return he himself died while in 
Florida. He did not have any insurance. 
This cost me money.” 

He further related that now all of 
the employes who were working for 
him, even to three Italian laborers, were 
Carrying some insurance on their lives. 
In this way a loss to their employer is 
Prevented in case of their death, since 
m case they were not insured the em- 
Ployer would feel the necessity of see- 
ing that they were buried and that their 
eensents were cared for at least to a 
imited extent; that even the death of an 
mnsured neighbor means a loss to 
br Parties because they are often 
th ed upon to contribute to the care of 

Ose made dependent. 





B. HAMLIN then led the discus- 
e sion of cases. In opening his dis- 
cussion Mr. Hamlin said that he 


believed that many of the underwriters 
present could be sold additional insur- 
ance if they were approached by the 
proper salesman, if that salesman were 
acquainted with their needs. To illus- 
trate his point he related the incident of 
his having asked a lawyer when he 
made his will. The latter replied: 
“Seven years ago.” The lawyer ad- 
mitted that the first provision in his will 
was for his sisters, that since making 
the will his assets had shrunk to a con- 
siderable extent, and that in case of his 
death the taxes on his estate must all be 
borne by his wife. As soon as the law- 
yer appreciated the condition in which 
the wife would find herself, due to the 
fact that the lawyer’s will had not been 
changed in keeping with changed condi- 
tions, he showed his appreciation by 
thanking the agent and giving him an 
application for sufficient insurance to 
make up for the shrinkage in his estate 
since making of the will. 


HE following cases or pictures of 
prospects were then placed before 
the convention for discussion: 

Case 1—John C. McCullum, aged 34, 
is one of my policyholders. He carries 
$5,000 on the 20 A. P. plan and $5,000 on 
the 20-year endowment plan, 6 and 9 
years old respectively. He carries 
about $3,000 other insurance which is 
about 10 years old. 

He is a shoe salesman earning about 
$4,000 per annum, has a wife aged 33 
and two children aged 2 and 5 respec- 
tively. 

Mr. McCullum borrowed $300 on the 
20 A. P. policy and $250 on the 20-year 
endowment policy two years ago. Since 
that time he has only paid the interest 
on the loans and new premiums as they 
fell due. 

What service could you render him? 
Would you suggest any new insurance? 


IRST suggestion: I would suggest 
that the man pay off the loan by tak- 
ing out a certain amount of his earnings. 


Mr. Wells: I suggest that he make 
arrangements to pay his loan out of his 
earnings. 

Another: It seems to me that that 


man is very selfish. He has been en- 
couraged to load himself with heavier 
premiums than are necessary for his 
needs. I would suggest that he read- 
just this from the ordinary life, and take 
enough additional insurance providing 
for the loan in that readjustment. 

Mr. Crackower (Akron): I would 
suggest that he buy $5,000 ordinary and 
try to help him to see the advisability 
of dividing his insurance premium over 
monthly periods and have him start a 
savings account to take care of his pre- 
miums. That evidently has been his 
trouble. 


R. WOODS: I think there are 

dangerous grounds; to assume that 
some other agent did not sell the man 
the right kind of policy. It is possible 
that that was the only policy a young 
man like that would have bought. In- 
stead of trying to change the form of 
insurance he carries, why not build on 
his present program? Use the 20-year 
endowment which will mature in 11 
years and by careful calculation let him 
continue what he has been taking and 
figure out a premium that can be car- 
ried by loan on the 11-year endowment 
policy, so that 11 years from now he 
will have his present loan; all his new 
loans cleared off, and a running 11-year- 
old 20-payment or ordinary life policy. 


C J. EDWARDS (Brooklyn): What 
e is the matter with the insurance 
he has got? I go on the theory it is a 
life association principle that any life 


insurance in a good life insurance com- 
pany is good life insurance to carry. 
One of the biggest things we have had 
to put up with is the so-called abstrac- 
tor, who says: “You are all wrong. 
You will have to do it over.” We must 
go on the assumption that when this 
man took out this life insurance he took 
it for some specific reason. Probably 
his wife had told him: “When you take 
life insurance I want you to do it the 
same as papa did.” 

Let us remember the most dangerous 
thing that can happen to the life insur- 
ance business is to give the impression 
that the man has taken out the wrong 
kind of insurance—some guy coming 
along this month who is so darn much 
smarter than the agent who sold him 
five or six years ago, who created the 
demand for life insurance in that fel- 
low’s bosom. 

Now I think whoever it was who got 
up these questions had this thing in 
mind. I hope I am right, and they 
wanted to emphasize the fact I wanted 
to put over, that that is mighty good 
insurance for that fellow to have. Of 
course he ought to have more. 


R. YORK: I certainly do not 

agree with the last speaker as to 
always keeping a man in the same line 
of insurance he started out with, any 
more than if a man is on the wrong 
road he ought to continue to travel it. 
It might be a thundering good road to 
travel, but it won’t get him to his des- 
tination. 

If he has started out on a 20-year 
endowment policy, and must borrow 
on the reserve on the policy, he shows 
certain signs of losing that sooner or 
later, he is carrying a load that he 
cannot carry. It is only a matter of 
whether he is going to pay or his chil- 
dren. This fellow certainly does not 
carry sufficient insurance for protection 
purposes, it is possibly all the insur- 
ance he can pay for, for investment pur- 
poses, but he is certainly on the wrong 
road. Any good insurance man should 
at least make every endeavor to place 
him on the right road in this, and that 
would be a single premium policy. 


R. ECKENROD (Harrisburg) No 

doubt these are catch questions, 
but isn’t it fair to assume that this man 
bought both of these policies before he 
was married. He had one policy which 
is six and the other nine years of age, 
and his two children are two and five. 
It is fair to assume hé bought these 
before he was married, and I will say 
that about 80 percent of the life insur- 
ance men in this room would have sold 
that man 20-year endowment if he de- 
manded it, and wouldn’t take anything 
else. Give him the greatest amount of 
protection for the amount of money, but 
never tell him he bought the wrong 
kind of life insurance. 

Mr. Craig (Philadelphia): 
edy that will guarantee to the insured 
the greatest service and render to the 
agent no income whatsoever is to have 
this insurance transferred to the whole 
life plan as of the original date of issue, 
returning to the man the difference in 
reserve, which most of the leading com- 
panies will do, or, in other words, place 
him on the whole life basis, provided he 
is insurable, give him back the differ- 
ence in reserve, which” will liquidate 
his loss, reduce his premium, and then 
increase his insurance either on the 
whole life plan, if he can purchase suf- 
ficient amount to protect his two-year- 
old child, and his five-year-old child, in 
addition to his widow, or sell him 
enough term insurance during the pro- 
ductive period of his life before his 
children have reached the time when 
they will be producers themselves. 


The rem- — 


R. VANGORDER (Pittsburgh): 
I suggest that this man make a 
budget to reduce his living expenses. 

Nearly every man is living beyond his 
means these days, so that he could re- 
duce his loans and carry the insurance. 

Edward A. Woods: These are not 
catch questions. I would like to have 
anybody start to get a man who had a 
20-year endowment policy and start him 
in some other policy with another com- 
pany. He could be haled before any 
underwriters’ association and even be- 
fore the insurance commissioner. 

_In the first place, it is entirely pos- 
sible that that man could pay his loans 
off. If he couldn’t, certainly the thing 
to do ought to be to cover those loans 
by some kind of insurance, permanent 
or temporary. The first thing is to get 
rid of these loans. Then, if that would 
lead the man to buy more insurance, let 
him make a budget. Perhaps he could 
cover those loans by a thousand dollar 
policy. 


R. JEFFERS (Columbus): I should 

like to know what the idea is— 
what these men’s ideas are—whether 
they would twist these policies them- 
selves or refer them to the original 
agent and have the adjustment made 
in the original company. Personally 
I think that Mr. Woods made the right 
suggestion. I believe, still better, that 
the man who gives the budget idea has 
the better one of decreasing some other 
expenditure and continuing the insur- 
ance as it now is, and perhaps by the 
budget he will see also how he will be 
able to add to some cheaper insurance 
than will bring down the total cost and 
yet give him the protection. 

Mr. Eckonrod: If a man carried 
$107,000 worth of insurance and needed 
more protection, he had eight different 
kinds of policies in eight different com- 
panies, and he adjusted each policy in 
each company and took about $5,000, 
the difference in cash, made all of them 
ordinary life, and bought $60,000 more 
of insurance. 

Mr. Edwards: That man, when the 
period of his life arrived when the orig- 
inal endowment policies would have 
matured, never forgave the fellow who 
told him to adjust them. 


*“* * 
CASE NO. 2 


Case No. 2—James Watson, aged 26, 
is a young engineer engaged in the 
electrical industry at a salary of $2,800. 
He carries $5,000 on the 20 A. P. plan 
in my company, taken out four years 
ago, payable to his mother. He carries 
no other insurance. He was recently 
married (wife’s age 24). He has saved 
a moderate amount and is now buying 
furniture. He rents his home at the 
present time, 

What insurance service does he need? 
Would you suggest any new insurance 


UGGESTED solutions from agents: 
(a) Advise him to change the 
beneficiary from mother to wife. Sell 
him more insurance; he should put at 
least $280 into life insurance premiums. 
Soak him for another $10,000 of life 
insurance. 

(b) Advise change of beneficiary to 
wife and the purchase of a survivorship 
annuity for his mother. 

(c) Buy a home, put wnat money he 
has into it, and buy enough more insur- 
ance to cover the balance due on the 
home, 

(d) Don’t change the insurance from 
mothers but sell more insurance for 
them. 

(e) Give this man a vision of what he 
can do for these dependents with in- 
come insurance. 

(f) Who are we that we should tell a 
man to buy a $5,000, $6,000 or $7,000 
policy? See how much this man can 
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The Personal Touch 


Any man can work best when he is in close, intimate contact with 
the directing force of his organization. With that personal touch 
there comes a mutual friendliness and confidence that makes both 
the man and the organization eager for the other's success. 













Nowhere can a life man form a better connection in that respect than 
with the San Jacinto Life. Its president knows personally every 
man in the field—and knows just what he is meeting. Through 
that personal friendship he can advise and encourage him in a man- 
ner that makes for substantial progress. 
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save, then show him the advantages of 
investing these savings in life insur- 
ance, 

(g) Don’t change all the insurance 
from the mother; keep at least $1,000, 
$2,000 or $3,000 for her; take out as 
much more insurance for wife as pos- 
sible. This insurance cannot be taken 
away from the mother and made pay- 
able to the wife without terribly hurting 
this old mother. | 


CASE NO. 3 
Case No. 3—Mr. Michael has a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of life insurance, 


bought at different times and in different 
companies. He doesn’t know exactly 
how much insurance he has, nor on 
what plan it was written. 

How can you help him? 


UGGESTED solutions: 

(a) Get policies and look them 
over. I had a case similar to this, 
where all the policies were payable in a 
lump sum. I told the client that I 
would go over his policies and make 
recommendations as to optional settle- 
ments on the income plan, and as to 
the beneficiary for the different policies. 
I didn’t do it; the man died the next 
week, and his insurance was still pay- 
able in lump sum, and not as he ex- 
pressed his desire to me that it should 
be. Decide to get the policies in this 
kind of case and make a study of them 
and recommend the service which they 
will render for his particular needs, then 
go and do it. 

(b) What are his needs and ability to 
buy? When you have answered these 
questions, take the policies, make an 
abstract of them, and see how many 
of his needs are covered by his present 
insurance. Recommend enough insur- 
ance to care for the remainder of his 
needs if they are not all already pro- 
vided for. 

(c) How have these policies been 
written? How are the beneficiaries 
fixed, and why? Advise the renaming 
of beneficiaries on a basis that will pro- 
tect his dependents from unnecessary 
taxes and expenses. Don’t make the 
mistake of telling him on the spot, 
either that he has made a mistake in 
buying these policies or to let you sell 
him more insurance. 

* * * 


CASE NO. 4 


Case No. 4—Mr. Conrad, age 42, is in 
the grocery business. He has a wife, 
aged 40, and a daughter, aged 17. 

He does a good business, but doesn’t 
know just where he does stand finan- 
cially, and doesn’t know whether he is 
better off this year than he was last. 
Believes he is making money, but doesn’t 
know what he is worth. His wife is a 
good dresser. They have a piano and 
a victrola in the house and they own a 
Dodge car. They say they can’t save 
and cannot afford to buy life insurance. 
How can you help them? 


ere hey solutions: 

(a) Cut out Dodge automobile, 
victrola and swell dressing. 

(b) He needs to take out life insur- 
ance to enable him to begin a definite 
plan of saving and to get him to think- 
ing of his finances in a systematic man- 
ner. Life insurance is needed above 
everything else in this case. 

* a a 


CASE NO. 5 


Case No. 5—Mr. Smith has just 
lapsed the third annual payment on a 
$5,000 O. L. policy. He is 28, with 
wife 26, and is temporarily out of work. 
Carries another $2,500 policy five years 
old. Lapsed the $5,000 in order to meet 
payment on a mortgage on his home. 
What would you suggest he do? 


ate cg els solutions: 

(a) Advise the borrowing of the 
third premium on the $5,000 policy. 
Make the payment on the mortgage and 
carry the policies with their impaired 
value. 

(b) Get a job for this man, so that 
he will be able to pay these premiums 
and then carry more insurance. 


CASE NO. 6 


Case No. 6—John Jones is trying to 
negotiate a loan of $4,000. He is de- 
veloping a new idea; just out of college 
and no collateral except a $5,000 insur- 
ance policy. He has a wealthy friend 
who will back him, but as Mr. Jones 
is rather frail he is afraid he may not 
live to repay him. What would you 


suggest? 


UGGESTED solutions: ’ 

(a) Assign his $5,000 policy to 
his wealthy friend, so he can get the 
$4,000 he needs. 

(b) Suggest to the wealthy man that 
he buy a new policy and pay for it 
himself. j 

(c) Get him to start a savings ac- 
count. 

(d) Consider this matter entirely 
from a point of service and advise him 
that he can assign his $5,000 policy to 
the friend for the purpose of securing 
a loan, and that in case of death he 
would still have $1,000 to pay for his 


burial. 
* * * 


CASE NO. 7 


Case No. 7—The father of a young 
man of 18, who has some free income 
of his own wishes to teach him habits 
of systematic thrift. The father is 
president of a large savings bank and 
connected with many prosperous finan- 
cial enterprises. What various institu- 
tions can the father use? 


UGGESTED solutions: 

(a) There is only one institution 
that universally teaches systematic 
thrift, and that is the institution of life 
insurance. With all the need of Amer- 
ica for institutions to encourage sys- 
tematic saving, only the institution of 
life insurance now furnishes the means. 
The public does not know this. The duty 
of selling this idea to the public rests 
entirely upon us. 

(b) Suggest building and loan asso- 
ciation, savings banks and Morris plan 
loan certificates. 

(c) Building and loan associations 
are all right for some people. The aver- 
age lifetime of a savings account is only 
about one and one-half years, and Mor- 
ris plan savings certificates are not 
available in all localities. 

(d) Our colleges are turning out 
thousands of young people each year 
who are going to earn money. Teach 
them to adopt a financial program for 
themselves, to make a budget by esti- 
mating their living expenses for one 
year and then adding one-fourth to that 
amount. Then plan to give away one- 
tenth and save another tenth, and 
life insurance is the best method ot 
maintaining the program of saving 

(e) Get the young man to start pay- 
ing for a series of long term endow- 
ments, maturing in a series of years 
beginning at age 55. 

(f{) Life insurance is the only com- 
pulsory thrift system. When once 
started it is not so easy to quit. 

(g) I called upon the vice-president 
of a large corporation in New York 
City, who is many times a millionaire. 
and he told me that he did not need an) 
life insurance. I suggested that h 
think of some one of his friends © 
acquaintances who did need it, and h 
suggested that I go and sell a policy t 
his wife. I asked him why to his wite 
He said that she had an independent 
income of $17,000 per year and he had 
never found any plan to induce her te 
save any of it. He called her on the 
telephone, making an appointment {or 
me to go right over to see her. It was 
raining. | 


7 


I called a taxi and a couple 
of examiners and we drove to her res 
dence, and within thirty minutes ‘et 
with her examination completed and her 
check for $6,000. She has paid this 
$6,000 premium each year since. Life 
insurance furnished her a plan and pro- 
gram of systematic thrift. 

* * * 


CASE NO. 8 
Case No. 8—Mr. Jackson carries 4 


good line of life insurance on his ow? 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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The Optimism of Life Insurance 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 


BY GAYLOR 
The Text Analyzed: 


Optimism 
Vision 
Faith 


Credit. 


of life insurance underwriters re- 

cently, the president of one of the 
oldest and largest banks in the country 
sounded the keynote of the optimism 
of life insurance when he said: 

“We bankers have learned a great and 
useful lesson from your optimism, from 
your courage, your vision, and the faith 
that is in you. You are builders of 
credit—the basis of commercial life. 
Long since have we learned the value 
of life insurance protection as a vital 
asset to our business, as well as to the 
morale of all business activity. You are 
fvll sharer with the sound business 
principles of life insurance and the con- 
fidence it inspires in thus building into 
all commercial life an enduring struc- 
ture of added safety. More than ever 


Diet tite i an address to a convention 


D DAVIDSON 


steel, so also is there optimism in life 
insurance. It stands four square to 
every possible contingency of life’s ex- 
igencies. 

The marvelous structure of the sys- 
tem of life insurance is bottomed upon 
the optimism and the vision of its 
founders. There is no business in his- 
tory that has more rigidly stood the 
test of every crisis of a century. In fact, 
the builders of this business, we must 
believe, built greater than they knew, as 
evidenced through the stressing years 
of the World War, the plague of influ- 
enza and a recurrence of depressing 
financial conditions. 

Above and beyond all is the optimism 
of life insurance exemplified in the cour- 
age, the vision and the faith of the men 
and women who sell it. Every life in- 
surance salesman is not only a prophet 
of optimism, but is the forerunner of a 
day that shall dawn in helpfulness and 
even in an emergency for countless 
homes. 





Gaylord Davidson of Roanoke, 


man and has many literary gifts. 
field, IIL, 
the Union Central Life. 





nandoah Life of that city, secured the first prize in the essay contest of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


being at one time connected with the Mutual Life and later 


Va., the star salesman for the She- 


Mr. Davidson is a live 
He was formerly located at Spring- 








now, in these days of patient readjust- 
ment, you and all other life insurance 
representatives have a greater respon- 
sibility in spreading your gospel of op- 
timism throughout the land, because 
life insurance is commercial optimism in 
its most concrete form.” 


REDIT, therefore, being the founda- 

tion of all commercial activity, is 
intricately associated with optimism and 
has for its coworkers vision and faith. 
The testimony of this prominent banker 
is but the composite assurance from all 
men of affairs that life insurance today 
has become so intimately interwoven 
with the warp and woof of commercial 
life as to represent the very spirit of 
its existence. 

In other words, this three link golden 
chain—optimism, vision and faith—rep- 
resents the common bond of faith in hu- 
manity. 


HE Bible is the source of all inspira- 

tion, and from three of its illustri- 
ous characters we may still further em- 
phasize the text. 

Joseph of old was an optimist. He 
was a dreamer of dreams and an inter- 
preter of dreams. Upon Pharaoh’s 
dream of terror Joseph founded the first 
life insurance company of history. In 
Ofiginating the first seven-year endow- 
ment policy he saved the people of Is- 
tael from starvation. 

Solomon, the son of David, in all his 
glory, exclaiming, “Where there is no 
vision the people perish,” gave to hu- 
manity the flaming sword of life achieve- 
ment, 

Paul the apostle, the very incarnation 
of faith, sent this challenge of immor- 
tality down the ages: “Now, faith is 
the substance of things hoped for; the 


evidence of things not seen. 
ROM these tongues, speaking 
through the ages, we find the ex- 
emplification of their prophecies and 
their deeds in practical things of life. 


Charles M. Schwab, the miracle man of 
~s idustrial achievement, has said that no 
usiness can succeed without vision. 
Therefore, if there be vision in cold 


N its opportunities life insurance 

stands for everything worth while, 
both in commercial life and in the life 
of the home. The firm that carries ade- 
quate business protection has brought 
under its employment an agency that 
stands ready at any time to indemnify 
the loss of the head, so that there may 
be no breaking down in the orderly 
procedure of the business. 

Life insurance carried by the head of 
the home insures a calm optimism 
which discounts in great measure the 
loss of that head by death, with the 
knowledge that an income suddenly cut 
off does not spell absolute disaster. Pro- 
tection to business and protection to the 
home are so closely involved that if we 
dwell upon the home guarding through 
life insurance with added force we are 
not neglecting the other. If the wife 
and children are adequately protected 
through the optimism of life insurance, 
the knowledge of that fact gives the 
husband and the father greater ease of 
mind to put more constructive work 
into business enterprise. 


ERSONAL and business insurance 

are partners, each safeguarding the 
other. The ties of home and business 
are bound in bonds of love. But— 

“The home, the bulwark of society, 
stands first. That home, unsheltered by 
life insurance, carries the shadow of 
dread upon its portals. That home, ade- 
quately protected, is a haven of op- 
timism.” 

Herein lieth the glory and the power 
and the opportunity of the new woman- 
hood of the world. In the new day that 
has come to woman through the testing 
block of the world’s holocaust, she 
may brush away the superstition of her 
opposition to life insurance protection. 
In great measure it is an opposition born 
of woman’s love and self-sacrifice, in the 
fear that life insurance spells “blood 
money.” That fear may now pass in a 
new vision of optimism—the bond of 
faith—and in the knowledge that life 
insurance is the guardian angel of the 
home. She may know and realize that 
she is a sharer in its responsibilities. As 
a partner and coworker with the hus- 








SECOND PRIZE ESSAY 


BY VINCENT B. COFFIN 


AYS the Standard Dictionary, “Op- 
S timism is the disposition to look on 
the bright side of things.” Does life 
insurance do that thing? Do life agents 
carry that idea through? Most em- 
phatically we'll say they do, or if not, 
their methods need modernizing. 
Occasionally we still have with us the 
highly facetious prospect who classes 
us in his mind with the lugubrious un- 
dertaker. He is rare, and probably the 
fault is not his—some rusty agent has 
been drearily dragging the hearse 
through the avenues of the prospect's 
brain. For that is the first lesson in 
optimism the agent must learn. Subtly 
indicate the presence of the hearse in 
the undertaker’s garage, if you must, 
but banish its gruesome rumble from 
the prospect’s own front door. 


B IT for every case where the optim- 
ism of life insurance itself is 
clouded by the pessimism of antiquated 
salesmanship, there are a hundred cases 


tion turned to the happiness that awaits 
him at the end of the road when his 
contract is paid for, or his endowment 
matured. Instead of figuring on how 
much he will have to pay, he is urged 
to note the simplicity with which he can 
take the uncertainty out of his future by 
simply depositing his money with an 
insurance company. Instead of getting 
a vision of himself, the principal figure 
in some future funeral, he turns his 
thoughts to a business proposition—the 
continuance of his income in case its 
source is unavoidably cut off, and his 
heart warms at the thought of how com- 
fortable his loved ones will be. Is it 
any wonder, then, these sales of recent 
years, now that agents have stopped 
trying to inject pessimism into that most 
naturally optimstic of human institu- 
tions, life insurance? 


F you can only give your prospects the 
feel of that optimism as you have it 
in your Own consciousness—then you 
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where the light shines clear and the 
“disposition to look on the bright side of 
things” is unhindered. Because in the 
fundamental concepts of life insurance 
is to be found that very disposition. 
Death in itself is no tragedy to the man 
who has lived his life to the full. Death 
becomes tragic when his scythe cuts too 
soon and leaves a score of unfinished 
hopes and plans behind. Does life in- 
surance look on the bright side? Here 
most of all, for by its functioning, hopes 
are realized and plans fulfilled. Away 
with worry in the early years; away 
with distress in the late. Enabling men 
to enjoy their lives to the fullest, un- 
trammelled by fears of the future; en- 
abling women and children to carry on 
when the unexpected happens: What 
greater spirit of true optimism lives on 
the earth today than this optimism of 
life insurance, the greatest father in the 
world? 

Life insurance proves the soundness 
of its optimism by just this thoughtful- 
ness of the dangers of the future. 
When a man laughs flippantly in the 
face of possible danger, we call him 
foolhardy. When he cheerfully takes 
precautions against that danger, we call 
him wise for his precautions and op- 
timistic for his cheerfulness. 


O: course, our friends the public, in 
coming to look on life insurance 
with an approving eye and a cheerful 
manner, have not thus analyzed their 
fe -elings nor accounted for their changed 
viewpoints. The transition has been 
automatic and easy, and it has been ef- 
fected by the intelligent agents of the 
country—in no other way. Instead of 
hearing about the ease with which a 
policy may be surrendered with hard 
times press, the prospect has his atten- 


band, she must know that life insurance 
is the invisible second self of the man 
of whom she is the bone of his bene 
and flesh of his flesh. 

Life insurance is the evangel of op- 
timism. It is of the divine creed of 
faith. It is the Rock of Ages of credit 
which spells commercial life. 


will be a powerful salesman indeed. 
How wonderful a thing it is, after all— 
how close to being a panecea for the 
financial ills of an individual. Here am 
1, 24 years old, not long out of college 

what will this thing lite insurance do 
for me? How will it justify its claim 
to optimism by making me look on the 
bright side? First let me determine how 
much of my income I can save. Per- 
haps 15 percent, here at first, and I'll 
yield 10 of that to life insurance. Sup- 
pose I begin on a program of endow- 
ment series—a thousand at 55, at 60, at 
65, at 70, at 75. Soon my income will 
grow a little. New policies, one at a 
time, so as not to be a burden. Grad- 
ually I fill in the chinks. In five years 
I marry and the income options begin 
to interest me. I hurry to save enough 
so that my income may be nearly sus- 
tained if fT am taken away. Still the 
chinks in my endowment series keep 
filling up and I begin to repeat. Here 
I am at age 45—what has all this done 
for me? ed Ly this thing justified 
itself? Well, » here. If I die within 
the next ten years, my wife has enough 
for life, and it can’t be got away from 
her. And she will have enough to fin- 
ish our plans for the children, too. If 
my business slips there are tremendous 
assets waiting to lend a helping hand— 
assets the result of painstaking but not 
painful, thrift. If my other savings and 
investments in some strange way dis- 
appear, what have I to fear? At 55 the 
tide turns, and from then on it is easy, 


pleasant sailing. Whatever comes, I 
am safe. It has been hard sledding at 
times, but now, I am safe. The Great- 


est Father on Earth has guaranteed to 
take care of me and mine in the late 
years just as my own father did in the 
carly ones. 

Has life insurance optimism, 


! do you 
say? Not so. It is optimism. 


After the discussion on bequest insur- 
ance the prize essay awards were an- 
nounced. President Thorp announced 
that the total registration was 1,564. 

J. Edwards, of Brooklyn, presented a 
series of usual resolutions of apprecia- 


tion, etc., after which he took the usual 
subscriptions for copies of the official 
report. 
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Sales Strategy 


key topic morning 


HE Tuesday 
"Twas “Sales Strategy”. 
The session was preceded by the 
usual convention singing led by W. G. 
Eisenhauer. The singing was punc- 
tuated by some stunts which were con- 
ducted by W. E. Bilheimer. He helped 
to get the convention into the proper 
frame of mind by asking certain ques- 
tions and having them give their replies 


in unison. His first question, “How 
are you feeling this morning?” To 
which the convention hall rang out 


with “I am feeling fine, thank you!” 
All the delegates present giving this 
reply at one time. To the question 
“What kind of a convention are we 
going to have today? came back “Best 
in the world” expressed in voices of 
enthusiasm. The next question “What 
are you going to give to it?” was re- 
plied to by “All we’ve got”. 


H® then told the story of the pitcher 
of a local base ball team who was 
called away just before an important 
game but from whom the members of 
the team got the promise that he would 
return and pitch this important game. 
The pitcher returned and started the 
game but his pitching was so poor dur- 
ing the first three innings that demands 
were made upon the captain that he be 
taken out. In the fourth inning he 
began pitching so well that during the 
remainder of the game there were no 
hits. After the game was over and won, 
he explained his remarkable pitching by 
saying that at the fourth inning he re- 
membered that his dad was present and 
that his dad had never seen him pitch 
a game of baseball, so that he pitched 
the remainder of that game for dad. 
Mr. Bilheimer then made the point that 
life underwriters were pitching a game 


not only for dad, but for his widow 
and children and for their better educa- 
tion and to save women and children 
from want and misery. He led the con- 
vention in singing the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” and at the close of the 
song while still standing asked each 
person to shake hands with the one on 
a right and then with the one to the 
left. 


RESIDENT Thorp presented Ed- 

ward A. Woods as chairman of the 
session. Mr. Woods introduced the 
topic with the remark that life insur- 
ance selling is now being put upon a 
scientific basis and by scientific he did 
not mean high-brow stuff but simply 
classified and organized truths and 
principles of salesmanship. He re- 
marked that as the subject of life in- 
surance salesmanship began to be anal- 
yzed, classified and talked, new words 
and phrases were coined such as “pre- 
approach,” “approach,” “meeting objec- 
tions”, and “selling strategy”. He dis- 
cussed the trend of life insurance conven- 
tions from the time when the sessions 
were largely taken up by business, 
the reports of committees, and the elec- 
tion of officers to the time of the pro- 
gram of this convention which almost 
wholly deals with education in the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship as applied to in- 
ducing people to carry life insurance. 


R. WOODS introduced Prof. C. J. 
Rockwell, instructor in practical 
salesmanship in the School of Life In- 
surance Salesmanship of the Carnegie 
Institute. “Methods of Approach” was 
the subject of Mr. Rockwell’s address. 
Earnest W. Owen, Detroit manager 
of the Sun Life, led the discussion of 
methods of approach as they apply to 


Was Discussed 


certain specifi¢ cases. He said that the 
most important thing was to have con- 
fidence in yourself. He related the 
story of his visit while in France to the 
monument of Descartes, the philoso- 
pher, on which was the inscription “I 
think; therefore I am”, and emphasized 
the point that if you think big, high, 
wholesome things you are going to be 
a big, high-powered man. ‘ 


R. OWEN proposed the following 
case: 

Two business partners are engaged 
in the merchantile business. Their 
ages are thirty-four and thirty-seven re- 
spectively. Both have personal life in- 
surance but no business insurance. 
Each has $25.000 cash invested in the 
business. The partnership is very pros- 
perous but each is so important to the 
business that the loss of either would 
practicaly mean the failure of the busi- 
ness. 

Suggested Methods of Approach: 

Mr. Baer, Detroit: Think of this case 
in connection with the suggestions just 
given by Mr. Rockwell. Ask the part- 
ners what price in case of the death of 
one of them that the surviving one 
would be willing to take for the other’s 
interest in the business; then suggest 
this amount of life insurance to be paid 
for by the firm payable to a trustee to 
be used to purchase this interest in case 
one of the partners dies. 


HAD a similar case of a partnership 

of two partners and with a knowledge 
as to the general shrinkage of values I 
approached them and led them into a 
discussion of present conditions and 
losses that were the result of falling 
prices. As a result of the discussion 
they told me what their own experience 


had been and the amount of their losses. 

I asked them if something should hap- 
pen to one of them would the other 
want to continue to do business with 
his widow? One of them replied, “Oi 
course not”, and as a result of this ap- 
proach business insurance was sold. 

Talk to them about some man that 
they know who either has business in- 
surance or whose death caused the fail- 
ure of a business because he did not 
have it. : 

They believe in insurance since they 
have personal insurance. Simply tell 
them that the death of either would ruin 
their business. Walk in and tell them 
that their business institution is on fire. 

If anything were to happen to your 
partner, you would have the burden of 
managing the business, arranging for 
loans, and in addition dealing with his 
widow. 

I represent the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company and came in to be of service 
to you. I would like a moment of your 
time. Will your business continue if 
one of you should die? Will his family 
be cared for by the other? Would 
either of you wish to leave the respon- 
sibility of caring for your family to the 
other? 


OLLOWED the next case No. 2: 
Mr. Brown is an expert machinist. 

He has perfected a device for the man- 
ufacture of an automobile lamp. — His 
invention has been given sufficient test 
to prove its merit. On the basis of this 
invention he has organized a company 
to manufacture and sell this product. 
The success of the company depends 
solely upon this man’s ability and in- 
genuity not only to further the inven- 
tion of this lamp but to aid in its man- 
ufacture. You have asked for an inter- 














The Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
Established 1860 Under the laws of the State of New York 


Sixty-one years ago The Guardian issued its first policy contract. — 
Company’s business at the end of 1920, the greatest year in its history, shows the result of more 
than:three score years of service to the insuring public. 


The following summary of the 





New Insurance paid for 


Insurance in Force 


Assets 


Liabilities - 





1920 RESULTS 


Increase in Insurance in Force - - - - 


Surplus and Dividend Fund 


% 46,490,818 
228,620,496 
28,392,951 
60,720,151 
55,695,92 


5,024,228 





Assets held as security for 


Net gain to Policyholders 
after payment of all 
expenses and taxes 





RECORD FOR 61 YEARS 


Received from Policyholders since 


organization - - - - - - 
Paid to Policyholders - - $136,256,87 


Policyholders - - - - 60,720,151 


$180,704,378 


Or 


196,977,026 


$ 16,272,648 











SERVICE TO POLICY HOLDERS 


Through its Policyholders’ Service Department, The Guardian conducts a comprehensive service program for the 
benefit of its policyholders, from which the agent derives valuable selling aid. 


CO-OPERATION WITH AGENTS 


Our plan of agency co-operation includes a successful system of obtaining for our field men direct leads on prospective 
insurers whereby the agent can keep himself supplied with quality leads in large quantities. 


For information concerning a direct agency connection, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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view with the Directors at a board 
meeting. You have received it. 
Suggested methods: 


(a) (To a group on platform ap- 
proached by the speaker), “I was in 
just such an organization as yours. 
You have to organize your company 
and sell stock, and you will have to go 
to the banks for credit in order that the 
banks may consider your credit good 
it will be necessary for you to carry 
life insurance upon the life of Mr. 
Brown so that in case of his death be- 
fore your business is made successful 
your Company will not be ruined and 
the bank suffer a loss.” 


(b) Have most of your work done 
in advance. See each member of the 
board of directors; discuss the matter 
with him and get his ideas. Then make 
out a definite proposition and at the 
meeting of the board put the matter 
before them. 

(c) In a similar case I saw every 
director personally and when they met 
in directors’ meeting the sale was really 
already made. 


HE third case was: 

Mr. Jones, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is employed by an 
accounting firm at a salary of $4,500 a 
year. He is married and has two chil- 
dren, a boy age ten and a girl age four. 
= himself is thirty-nine years of age. 

He has his own home partially paid for, 
carrying a mortgage on it of $3.000. 
He has not been able to save any other 
than the equity in his home and $3.000 
of life insurance. You hear that he is 
especially interested in his son’s educa- 
tion. He would like to have his son 
attend the University of Wisconsin. 

(a) You are a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin? I am a graduate 
of Purdue. We should have something 
in common. You have a young son. 
Presuming that you intend to send him 
to the University of Wisconsin, have 
you provided with absolute certainty 


your University regardless of what may 
happen to you? 

(b) You have a son whom you are 
interested in sending to college. Would 
you like to guarantee to your son a 
$40,000 estate? A United States bureau 
of education has found that a college 
education adds $1,000.00 per year to the 
earnings of the man who has it. The 
earning period of your son will prob- 
ably be 40 years. You can absolutely 
guarantee that your son will have that 
education or the equivalent on the 
$40,000 estate for a small deposit of 
$150.00 per year which will provide 
$4,000.00 to guarantee to him the op- 
portunity of a college education in case 
of your death, 

(c) You are a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, I a graduate of 
Yale; I have six children. A good many 
years ago a man sold me a $10,000 pol- 
icy and as a result of that life insurance 
I have been able to send my children to 
college and two of them are college 
graduates. 


HE next case was: 

A young lady school teacher, 26 
years of age and earning $1,200 a year 
has a dependent mother. You learned 
that with rigid economy, they are able 
to save about $300 a year. 

Miss Rockwell, you know Miss 
Knight, she has just perpetuated her 
income to her mother in case of her 
death and arranged a plan of guaran- 
teeing an income to herself in case she 
lives to be an old woman, by making 
a deposit with my Company of $20.00 
each month. She told me that your 
circumstances were very much the same 
as hers and she believes that you would 
be interested in making the same pro- 
vision for your mother and yourself. 


J. N. Russell, Jr., and his son “Jack,” 
from Los Angeles, were among the early 
arrivals. Mr. Russell's agency is one of 
the largest in the country and young 
Jack is following in his father’s foot- 
steps in the life business as one of the 


A Need and 


HARLES G. TAYLOR, JR., vice- 
i’ president of the Atlantic Life of 

Richmond, Va., and president of 
the American Life Convention, spoke 
before the National Association of Life 
Underwriters on “A Need and an Ob- 
ligation.” He said in part: 

In 1919 and 1920, as a result of the 
apparent prosperity then prevailing, the 
greatest volume of life insurance in the 
history of the world was placed upon 
the companies’ books. With the con- 
sequent deflation, we are facing, through 
actual lapse and the mortgaging of life 
insurance through loans, the greatest 
destruction of insurance values we have 
ever witnessed. Men who seemingly 
rushed for protection when it was easier 
to earn an income than it is today are 
now surrendering it when the dangers 
that beset their families are greatest. 

Is this because of rank indifference to 
the welfare of their loved ones, or fail 
ure of policyholders to fully appreciate 
the value of their protection? Having 
abundant faith in my fellowmen, I must 
come to the conclusion that these re- 
sults are due to a hopelessly inadequate 
appreciation of the important part which 
life insurance should play in our eco- 
nomic plans. Or, to state it more bluntly, 
it is because the policyholder has not 
been thoroughly sold! 


HIS, then, seems to be the time of 

all times when unusual stress should 
be placed upon improvement in our 
salesmanship, a time when study should 
be given as it never has been before 
to those methods by which, as life in- 
surance salesmen, we may increase both 


the present effectiveness and lasting 
qualities of our work. 
Deprived of the benefits afforded 


through the medium of life insurance, 
the present staggering tax problems of 


An Obligation 


many fold by the necessary provision 
for the hundreds of thousands of de- 
pendents that would otherwise be left 
as wards of charity or the government, 
or to eke out an existence that would 











CHARLES G,. 


TAYLOR, JR. 
Atlantic Life 
American Life Convention 


President 


increase our social problems beyond 
our power to imagine, 

But the advantages and benefits of life 
insurance go further. During the war 
thrift was preached as a patriotic duty. 
The emphasis was laid perhaps too 
strongly on the mere accumulation for 
investment—the selfish side of thrift. As 
an agency of thrift among the masses, 

















that your boy will be able to attend leading personal producers in the agency. city, state and nation would be increased life insurance surpasses every medium 
DR. W. O. THOMPSON, President G. W. STEINMAN, Secretary 
Midland Mutual Lif 
| COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Through economical, efficient and careful management, the Midland Mutual has been able to show } 


capacity and ability. 


expense. 





low net. cost insurance. 
agents have been able to attract attention. 

The Midland Mutual is recognized in the life insurance field as possessing an agency force of unusual 
The Company has sought to attract agents of quality and substance. 
made the Company popular in its territory. 

The Midland Mutual began business in 1906. The Armstrong investigation in New York was held in 
1905, and the information made public enabled the founders of the Midland Mutual to establish a com- 
pany of high ideals and avoid the objectionable features. 


however, has been rapid. 


Read the record of the Midland Mutual from its inception. 


Operating in Ohio and Michigan 





Because of this feature, which is a reflection of the spirit of the Company, its 


The founders have always kept to the original principles of conservative development. 
Insurance in force is $45,000,000 and 
has paid since organization $1,051,322.00 in death and endowment benefits, and more than half a million 
in dividends to policyholders. 


Insurance in Force $45,000,000 





The Company had no promotion or organization 


assets over $5,000,000.00. 


You will find a clean and clear history 


They have 





Its growth, 
The Company 
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October 16th, 1921 


marks the 


25th Anniversary 


of the adoption of the 


Total and Permanent 





Disability Provision 





The first life insurance policy in 
America containing a total and per- 
manent Disability Provision was issued 
by The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, October 16, 1896. In these 
twenty-five years Fidelity has never 
been in the courts in connection with 


a disability claim. 


THE FIDELITY 


accidental cause. 


THE FIDELITY 


for his dependents. 


Operating in: 40 states. 


level net premium basis. 


A few desirable openings for the 


right men. 


The Fidelity Mutual 


Lite Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


is also the 
originator of the Double Benefit Fea- 
ture providing double death benefits 
and double disability in event of 


is also the 
originator of the ‘Income for Life” 
plan providing a retirement income 
for the insured as well as protection 


Full 
Insurance 
in force over $216,000,000. Faithfully 


serving insurers since 1878. 






























yet devised, but it is not, as it deserves 
to be, as popular as some other forms 
of thrift, because its appeal is largely 
unselfish. 


ANY of you can contrast the de- 
velopment of our great business 
of life insurance during the past 20, 30 
or 40 years, a contrast equally as strik- 
ing as the one just pictured. You have 
seen the contract developed from a 
simple promise to pay coupled with 
many puzzling conditions, te the free 
and open contract of today, the primary 
purpose of which is to furnish the 
broadest possible protection. You 
know that its few restrictions are de- 
signed only to protect honest men 
against the machinations of dishonest 
ones. You have seen the contract broad- 
ened so that the protection may be more 
than against death alone. Many of you 
have contributed largely to that great 
campaign of education which has had 
for its purpose the protection of the 
proceeds of the contract against unwise 
investment by the beneficiary, carrying 
with it the assurance to the insured that 
his plans for maintenance of the family 
may be carried out through the invest- 
ment agency of the great life insurance 
companies of America. 
You have had the vision to see needs 


- for life insurance which were not fully 


appreciated a decade ago. This great 
work must be carried on and can only 
be carried on as we devote our time and 
our talents to the study of the problems 
that face men today, and of the methods 
through which life insurance may help 
to solve those problems. 


ANY of you can look back to the 

day when little thought was paid 
to the complete and finished equipment 
of the man who sold life insurance. He 
survived, either because he possessed 
some native talent as a salesman and 
knew how to “put it over” by hook or 
by crook, or because he had friends, or 
for any other reason than that much 
serious thought was given to his selec- 
tion or his development. The purpose 
was to sell life insurance in order to 
make a living and as much more as pos- 
sible, with but little study of, and with 
even less conscious application, of the 
great principles underlying the art of 
salesmanship. 

To have broached then the discussion 
of the psychology of salesmanship 
would have brought down ridicule from 
the “practical men” of those days. But 
the same was true of other fields of 
salesmanship. Happily we have passed 
from that stage, and today we ap- 
preach higher things. More must be 
expected of us now than of the life 
insurance men of twenty years ago. 

Yet in the training of life insurance 
salesmen we should not attempt to 
make him a half-baked actuary, or a 
would-be college professor, but we 


should give him a broad vision of the 


economic problems that must be con- 
fronted in the daily life of the average 
man, and an exposition of the various 
forms of service which the institution 
of life insurance may render in the solu- 
tion of ofttimes perplexing problems. 

It matters not whether you call your 
work a business or a profession, but it 
does matter whether you pursue the 
work with the idea primarily of giving 
service to your customer, or whether 
you pursue it solely with a view to the 
income that you may earn regardless of 
the interests of the client. You do not 
need to be reminded of this fact, for by 
your Very presence here you have given 
concrete evidence of the higher value 
you place upon the opportunity to ren- 
der service. 


ELLING Enough Life Insurance 
for the Client’s Needs” contem- 
plates the sale of enough, and enough 
is neither too much nor too little. It 
contemplates a sale upon a basis that 
will be permanent, and thus means con- 
stant warfare against the evil of lapse 
and policy loans. It contemplates an 
intimate relationship, established be- 
cause the salesman is entitled to and 
will regard the confidence of the client. 


It contemplates nice balancing of busi- 
ness and social values, and requires co- 
operation between salesman and 
purchaser not evident or thought of 
in ‘the ordinary business transaction. 
Each case will present different prob- 
lems. 

We should give most serious thought 
to our duty in respect to this topic. We 
frequently give utterance to sentiments 
of pride in the magnificent total of in- 
surance in force in American companies. 
Sut when we reduce this to a per capita 
basis, as has been done in your pro- 
gram, our pride diminishes. The acid 
test is applied when we follow the con- 
tract to its end, the payment of the 
death claim, and realize how inadequate 
is the provision for the family in the 
greater majority of cases. During the 
past two years a certain company has 
made a study of a small amount of data 
collected in connection with death claim 
payments for the purpose of showing 
the estate left by policyholders. The 
following summary of the facts de- 
veloped indicates how woefully inade- 
quate is the average man’s insurance 
program: 

Number of claims reported on—79. 
Amount of Number of Number of 

estate left Policyholders Dependents 

15 


$100,000 or more... 5 
50,000 to $100,000. 5 15 
25,000 to 50,000. 3 7 
Less than 25,000. 56 177 


Fifteen policyholders left no depend- 
ents. The 56 who had 177 dependents 
left a total estate of $360,563, including 
life insurance and all other property, or 
an average of $6,438. If the money had 
been invested at 6 percent in a fund for 
the common benefit of the dependents, 
it would have produced the pitiful sum 
of $122 per annum for the support of 
each dependent. 


ND so the next topic, “Insurance 

Service,” contemplates the same 
relationship and intimate contact—a 
conscientious regard for the place of in- 
surance in the economic scheme of the 
family. It suggests that your service 
should go further than the sale of in- 
surance and persuade your client to 
adopt a complete thrift program, taking 
into consideration the greatest good to 
your client, applying in practice the 
motto of a great organization, “He 
profits most who serves best.” 

“Sales Strategy,” “Methods of Ap- 
proach” and “Meeting Objections” will 
develop the “reasons why” of your sales 
arguments. 

In the sale of business insurance, 
credit insurance and bequest insurance, 
problems of finance and law are both 
involved. The field is more limited in 
number of prospects, the requirements 
of the salesman are more stringent, but 
its rewards are correspondingly greater. 
Master business minds are encountered 
often in the sale of this class of insur- 
ance. Master salesmen can demonstrate 
how plans for bequests may be carried 
out through life insurance with a cer- 
tainty not possible through any other 
agency. You are fortunate in having 
upon your program gentlemen who have 
achieved distinguished success in this 
field. The development of this class 
of business is yet in its infancy, but it 
possibilities are emphasized by the fact 
that one of the great New York national 
banks has seen fit to advertise business 
life insurance as the “silent partner” in 
business in a most striking manner. The 
agency organization of the country 
have not more than scratched the sur- 
face in that field. There are rich fields 
of rine fruit that will be yours for the 
plucking, if only you possess the it- 
dustry to locate it and the skill to pluck 
the fruit. without injuring it. 


D. M. Baker, vice-president of the P4- 
cific Mutual, was on hand early, as brow? 
as a nut and looking hearty after his 
summer spent on his summer place !® 
Eagle River, Wis. Mr. Baker, by the 
way, is the father of the modern non 
eancellable disability policy which ' 
creating such widespread interest, both 
in life and accident circles, and on which 
the Pacific Mutual is specializing. 
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Methods of Training New Agents 


ENRY 


ing 


\ 


H. KOHN 
manager of 


the 


of Albany, 
Phoenix 


Mutual Life, made an address in 
the general agents’ and managerial sec- 
tion meeting, his topic being “Training 
Agents.” i 


million 


He said: 


H. H. KOHN 
Albany, N. Y. 





dollars is waiting around 
the corner for the man who can get up 
a universal working formula for train- 


insurance salesmen. 


apply the 


word training in the sense of creating 
successful salesmen. 
I very well remember how, after hav- 


ing been “appointed” some 30 years ago, climinates methods of compensation, is to be swimming under the water much 


being handed a rate book and some sup- 
plies, the general agent called me back, 
as a seeming afterthought, and remarked 
that there was just one thing he desired 
to impress on my mind. He asked me 
how I would proceed to lift his desk, if 
I were called upon to do so. He imme- 
diately demonstrated two ways: 

First, he stood far away from the 
desk, so far that he could reach it only 
with his finger tips. Would I lift it 
standing that way? Or, going close up 
to it and really starting to lift it, would 
I do it this way? 

My answer was obvious, and so was 
the lesson intended to be conveyed. 
“Now go and talk life insurance the 
same way, my boy,” was his parting 
benediction. And his course of my 
training was completed, 


—- 


INCE then we have made a bit of 
progress in our methods, haven't 
we? I think, though, that in limiting 
our discussion to methods of “selecting 
and training agents,” we are not cover- 
ing the entire subject, for there is an- 
other and very vital point connected 
with it, and one which cannot be sepa- 
rated from it—methods of compensation 
Selecting, training and compensating 
agents are the three items inseparably 
connected one with the other. 

Any process of training is susceptible 
of being worked out, if the method of 
compensation which we adopt in con- 
nection with it, is assented to by the 
man who is selected. 

In other words, if perchance you 
agree on a system of financing, satis- 
factory to the agent, you can then 
insist on a course of training, however 
and whatever planned. And so, in the 
nature of the case, our discussion, if it 


one sided and incomplete. Somehow 
most of us are afraid to discuss ques- 
tions of compensation. I do not know 
why. 


HE trouble with the whole situation 

as. yet is, that the approach to life 
insurance salesmanship is different from 
the approach to any other salesman- 
ship. We as yet have to be mission- 
aries, going out and persuading men to 
come into the life insurance business. 
We have to sell them the business in 
most cases, quite as much as we have 
to solicit applications. The man who 
comes in, having made up his mind to 
go in the life insurance business, is by 
and large of the same type as the man 
who comes in to apply for insurance 
In one case, we are suspicious of a guar 
antee. In the other case, we are sus- 
picious of his physical condition. 


E are making progress all the 
time. <A better grade of men is 
coming into the business, and a type of 


men is being eliminated, who 25 years 
ago would have been considered pretty 
good. 

Now about training. What is the 


Is there one way, and only 

I doubt it. Not so long as 
human nature—tempcraments, abilities 
and environments are so variable that 
a card index of them all would require 
as many cards as there are human be- 
ings in the world. 

You can train an animal, or a human 
being, if you have him in hand, or ir a 
cage. But, it’s rather difficult to train 
a whale that swims in the water. 

The trouble with some life insurance 
men is that unless they are in daily con- 
tact with their managers, they appear 


right way? 
one wayr 


of the time, coming up to spout only, 
perhaps for more money. You cannot 
tell what they are doing, or how they 
are doing it, any more than you can 
follow a whale. 





WILLIAM M, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUFF 


BELIEVE in systems of training. 

There are numerous ways of coming 
to the surface, as you know. Sone 
splendid correspondence courses are 
used by some agencies, and some com- 
panies. Carnegie is meeting with de- 
served and favorable comment. Other 








Men’s Assurance service. 


What's Your Capital? 


We have more than 135,000 disability contracts 


UR salesmen have more than the usual financial 
responsibility of their Company behind them, 
which explains the remarkable progress of 

each salesman, individually.- Some wonderful records 

will be sent you for the mere asking. 


More than one million dollars paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, this year, because of dis- 
abilities resulting from accident and disease, will be 
one factor in the ever increasing demand for Business 


These disability claim 


checks are delivered by a salesman whenever possible. 
Can you conceive of a more favorable time to secure 
a life application than when you are actually hand- 
ing out the money with which to pay for the first 


year’s premium? 


Business Men’s Assurance Company of America 


now in force. 
prospect. 


by our present policyholders. 


salesman of ours, with a request direct from a 
policyholder, would be wholly to blame if you failed 
to close an application with such odds in your favor. 


If you can satisfy us that we can entrust to your 


care the preservation and 


once for the splendid terms on 


nect yourself with this Company. 


W. T. GRANT, Vice-President 


10th & Grand Ave., 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Every policyholder is a life insurance 
Not a day passes that we do not send out 
to our salesmen requests for information about our 
special life policies, such requests having been made 
They are already sold 
on this Company’s business methods. 


advancement 
reputation we now enjoy, you should write us at 


You, as a 


of the 


which you can con- 
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ORE than three-quarters of a century 
ago, in 1845, the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company was organized and estab- 
lished at Newark, New Jersey, as a purely 
mutual institution for the benefit of its policy- 
holders. It has grown steadily from year to 
year through periods of prosperity; through 
periods of uncertainty; through years of peace 
and through years of war. It came through 
the trying period of the great war, the influenza 
epidemic and the disturbing financial situation 
of recent months with no change in its regular 
dividend scale and with no insecurity or loss 
of confidence. Growing steadily and gaining 
in public favor the Mutual Benefit has built 
up a volume of considerably over 
$1,300,000,000 of life insurance in force, 
and since organized has paid to policyholders 


and beneficiaries over $490,000,000. 
The growth of the Mutual Benefit and the 


‘wg standing of the Company have resulted 
rom long years of continued adherence to the 
purpose of its founders so many years ago, 
namely, to issue simple, straight-forward poli- 
cies of life insurance at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with absolute security and liberal 
treatment of policyholders. Not only has the 
cost been low, but the service to policyholders 
and beneficiaries has been great as evidenced 
by the single fact that for over twenty years 

ast this Company has paid 4.7% interest on 
ave held for the protection of beneficiaries 
under income options. Send for our leaflets 
“Security” and “A Record of Substantial 


Progress.” 






































The MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Newark, New Jersey 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN 


President 


























like courses, whether conducted in 
the field, or at home offices, have 
a distinct place. They are valu- 
able. They are now changing the 
complexion of the business. They are 
decreasing, too, the ¢omplexities of it. 
You must concede that they make 
easier approach to master salesmanship 
and professionalism in life insurance. 
Without this the path would have been 
less clear than it is today. 

But there is as yet not one clearly 
defined and solely to be adopted method 
of training agents. They should be 
trained. They are being trained 
more and more all the time, but 
any system or course of training 
must not be misunderstood as being 
a finality. The real thing, or big thing, 
of them, as of a college course, is to 
open the mind and the heart of the men 
to a receptive and constructive attitude 
toward all the problems of life insur- 
ance salesmanship and life insurance 
work throughout all ef its activity and 
throughout all of its life. If the training 
course is the end, in his mind—then it 
is his end, too. If it’s a means to an 
end—then it will make means for him. 


OU and I, as managers and general 
agents, must remember this one 
thing, that we, too, need all the time to 
be in training. We, too, need to change 
our aspects toward the business and 
toward the men engaged with us in it. 
We must take more interest in our 
men. We must not have watertight 
compartments, one of which contains 
our business relations, and the other 
our personal relations. We must be 
really interested in our men. We must 
continue our methods of training, not 
only through business contacts with 
them, but through all the things of life 
that make for improved salesmanship. 
But our contacts must be not merely 
of the mind only, but of the heart also 
and genuinely so. Then we shall make 
of ourselves, and of them because of 
that fact, better insurance men, better 
able to cope and to realize that needed 
trinity—a sound head, but not a solid 
one; a sound heart, but not a hard one, 
and mobile feet. For it is the hand, and 
the heart, and the feet, coordinated into 
a well-balanced machine, which will 
make for a continuous course in train- 
ing of ourselves and in them. 


E it home office training, be it Car- 

negie, be it correspondence course, 
be it shoulder to shoulder work—what- 
ever it may be—that is temporary, that 
is a beginning, that is only an approach. 
But, if you do not maintain watertight 
compartments, keeping some of the ele- 
ments of yourself away from your men, 
and let your mind, and your heart, and 
your feet, be in circulation, as it were, 
with their mind, and their heart, and 
their feet, you will have well-trained 
salesmen and you will have friends be- 
sides. 

We do know what Carnegie is doing. 
We do know that it is turning out a 
fine lot of salesmen with a bull’s-eye 
punch, and that it not only is reducing 
the turnover in men, but is increasing 
the popular estimate of life insurance 
men as such. 

Whether the time will ever come 
when training like this will be a com- 
pulsory attribute before a man is let 
loose with a rate book, is something 
about which the opinions vary most de- 
cidedly. But there cannot be any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the value of 
that kind of training, whenever the cir- 
cumstances of the case make it feasible 
and possible for an agent to take advan- 
tage of it. Do not let us have a mis- 
taken belief that such training courses 
are a finality. The real training, after 
all, comes when the green agent is 
through with the course. It comes from 
the vastness of experience of the gen- 
eral agent. It comes from his willing- 
ness to treat each problem of the agent 
as his own. It comes from his eager- 
ness to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him on his prospects, to help him in his 
sales talks, to increase his capacity to 
appropriate the best of thought and the 
best of practice. Training alone is a 





foundation of the sort comparable to all 
other school work. The real, practical, 
muscle building, mind _ cultivating, 
strength giving and commission earning 
work is the daily, or almost hourly, con- 
tact and elder brother attitude of the 
general agent. Without it the training 
course may pull a man through, but it is 
apt to be like pulling him through a 
knot hole. With it, it will push him 
through. And that is our task. That is 
the very method which belongs to us. 
And that is what makes the business 
worth while, to the agent, and to us. 


Relations With Other 
Organized Bodies 


K. VOSHELL of Baltimore, chair- 

e man of the committee on relations 
with other organizations, reported as 
follows: 

During the past current year the re- 
lationship of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters with other organiza- 
tions has been of a nature which would 
lead us to believe that our association 
should continue its friendly connections 
with organizations whose business is 
more or less related to or indirectly 
connected with life insurance. 


The agitation of two years ago 


towards the forming of the Insurance 
Federation and having the appearance 
of a direct attempt to have members of 
the life underwriters’ association join 
the federation individually or in bodies 
seems to have subsided and the federa- 
tion is conducting its business of getting 
membership especially from accident, 
fire and disability brokers. 

The most important information with 
relation to other organizations with 
which we are connected is that of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. At the convention in Atlantic 
City, held in April of this year, the pro- 
gram consisted of an “Insurance” sec- 
tion and opportunity was given for the 
discussion of some phases of life insur- 
ance. At the sectional meeting on the 
second day of the convention there were 
in attendance from our association 
former President Edward A. Woods, 
Executive Committee Chairman Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, Treasurer Graham C. 
Wells, Messrs. Jackson of Cleveland, 
O.; Murphy of Philadelphia, and your 
chairman. While on the second day no 
opportunity was given any of your 
members to enter into a discussion of 
the papers read during the afternoon— 
this being due, * understand, to a mis- 
understanding on the part of the chair- 
man of the section—a paper read by the 
actuary of the Home Life on the fol- 
lowing day was open for discussion, and 
Mr. Ganse of Boston handled the sub- 
ject in a very exemplary manner. 

So far as your chairman is able to re- 
port there seems to be no definite indi- 
cation from the members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
that life insurance is considered an es- 
sential interest of that organization and 
unless our status as a member of 
the chamber can be definitely estab- 
lished as of some important interest 
in the development of the commerce of 
the United States, and unless our de- 
partment is to be given opportunity to 
present its benefits through discussion at 
the convention meetings of the cham- 
ber, I feel that the money which we are 
contributing for our membership could 
be very well used to better advantage. 

I still feel, however, that my suc- 
cessor should not take this statement as 
final, but would recommend that the 
new committee take up the question 
with the officers of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and, if posst- 
ble, settle definitely our position as 
they see it. 


W. G. Eisenhauer of Cleveland, who 
led the singing, is not a professional 
community song leader as his phenom- 
enal success at the work might indicate. 
He is a life insurance agent. Mr. Hisen- 
hauer can arouse and stimulate an audi- 
ence quicker than the professional song 
leaders. His efforts were a real factor 
in keeping the convention snappy. 
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Geeend Agents’ Section 


Discussed Agency Training 


meeting was held Wednes- 
day morring and participated 
in by several hundred. 

Winslow Russell of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual was in charge and spoke very in- 
terestingly from manuscript on the 
general subject of “Selecting and Train- 

Agents.” 

The first speaker, Clyde O. Law, of 
Law & Roberts, Northwestern Mutual 
in West Virginia, has developed a very 
successful—in some respect unique— 
agency and his methods of selection and 
training are decidedly progressive. Thus 
far since Jan. 1, 1920, he has sent 28 
men to the life insurance school of Car- 

egie Tech., and of these 16 are still at 
al in his agency. Only two full-time 
men in this group have not had this 
course. 


HE general agents and managerial 
section 


was 


R. LAW does not believes in financ- 
ing men or in paying their school 
tuition. He believes they should invest 
something in their own career, but he 


does provide that if a man will take the 
course and then return to soliciting and 
remain one 


year in the business, $125 





J. K,. VOSHELL 
Baltimore, Md. 


the cost of his schooling will be re- 
turned. 

For the first 18 months in which 
these graduates have worked they have 
paid for an average of about $24,000 a 
month per man. 

Mr. Law makes the county the unit 
of organization in his field and his pros- 
pective agents are chosen mostly from 
banking, teaching and farming, his ideal 
being to pick in each section of his ter- 
ritory a man who will feel at home and 
be successful in that particular sort of 
environment. He humorously remarked 
that a college graduate would very 
likely not be happy in a community 
where there were no bathrooms or rail- 
roads, 


T2 next speaker was Oliver Thur- 
man, superintendent of agencies of 
the Mutual Benefit. The time alloted 
was used by Mr. Thurman in attempt- 
ing to draw from the audience some ex- 
Pression of opinion which could be 
grouped so as to establish some tenta- 

standards for the selection of 
ent Mr. Thurman said that he 
wished to impress upon his hearers the 
fact that they were already using cer- 
tain standards of judgment and selec- 
tion, whether or not they had definitely 


classified them in their own minds. 
Some very interesting results were 
obtained. The consensus of opinion 


among the delegates indicated that if 
they were going out actively to seek 
agents they would limit their search to 


men under age 50 and over 25. This 
fixing of age limits, curiously enough, 


coincided exactly with what Mr. Thur- 
man said were his own opinions, and 
also with the data which Mr. Russell 


later developed in a splendid series of 
charts, showing a survey which the 
Phoenix Mutual had made among its 
own agency force. 


HE meeting further went on record 

as indicating that they would not 
necessarily seek men with a college edu- 
cation, but that they would insist upon 
at least a high school training. It was 
found that about one-twentieth of those 
present were graduates of some college 
and that about the same proportion 
have had no high school experience. 

Mr. Thurman stated positively that he 
himself favored college men, but that a 
man coming directly from college with- 
out a business experience was not as 
desirable as one who had been engaged 
for at least two years in some business 
activity. 

Mr. Thurman’s second point con- 
cerned the methods which were used 
in arriving at judgment as to the de- 
sirability of prospective agents on the 
basis of the standards just set out. In 
other words, would the manager rely al- 
together upon his own judgment or 
would he have his own judgment con- 
firmed by his agency force or by a spe- 


cially picked lot of assistants? He said 
that the largest and most successful 
agency of his company had six men 


who were required to pass favorably 
upon any new man before he was ad- 
mitted to the agency force. 


HE next speaker was H. H. Kohn, 

general agent of the Phoenix Mutual 
at Albany, N. Y. Mr. Kohn insisted 
that there could not possibly be any uni- 
form formula devised for measuring a 
man, nor was there any one system of 
training which could be used without 
modifications in every case. He em- 
phasized the great necessity of personal 
contact and sympathy between the man 
ager and the sub-agent, and appeared 
to be convinced that the best results 
would follow a careful individual study 
and training of each man, bearing in 
mind the peculiarities of each agent. 

William M. Duff of the Pittsburgh 
agency of the Equitable of New York 
then spoke on agency meetings and con- 
ventions. Mr. Duff has had a large ex- 
perience and outlined very completely a 
program for an annual agency conven- 
tion which should occupy an entire day. 
He also gave a layout for weekly morn- 
ing meetings; sectional meetings to be 
held at the various times during the 
year where it was not possible on ac- 
count of the size of the territory to have 
all of the agency force together at one 
time; also the conduct of special meet- 
ings where it was found desirable to 
call together certain men specially qual- 
ified for such branch as group insurance, 
inheritance tax insurance, income insur- 
ance, credit insurance, etc. 


HE program of the weekly morning 

meeting should be limited to about 
one hour and should provide for, first, 
announcements; second, experiences of 
the previous week and questions or mat- 
ters on salesmanship, etc.; third, a talk 
by the manager or some one specially 
appointed. The whole meeting should 
be kept snappy and never allowed to 
drag through lack of preparation. The 
program should be varied by calling in 
outside speakers from various lines of 
business, who should particularly dis- 
cuss the relation of the insurance busi- 
ness to wills, the creation of estates, the 
laws regarding negotiable instruments, 
etc. 


Monday afternoon found the conven- 
tion in a spirit of humor and laughter. 
It was difficult at times to keep the dis- 
cussion serious. It was a holiday crowd. 








Meeting the Objections 
Raised by an Abstractor 


ROF. E. H. HOWBERT was 

asked to discuss the subject of 

meeting the objections raised by the 
abstractor. He stated that the principal 
ebjection gotten into the mind of the 
prospect by the abstractor is a technical 
one and it tends to undermine the confi- 
dence of the prospect in the institution 
of legal reserve life insurance. The pros- 
pect is convinced that he is paying too 
much for his protection, that is, that he 
is paying for the amount of protection 
caled for by his contract when in fact 
he is only getting protection equal to 
the amount at rigk which is the differ- 
ence between the face of the contract 
and the reserve held by the company to 
the credit of his policy. There is enough 
truth in this proposition or statement so 
that it is rather difficult to combat and 
can probably be best met through an 
explanation of the principle of level 
premium insurance showing them that 
if you have a low premium late in life it 
is necessary to pay more than actual 
cost of protection early in life to create 
the reserve to enable the company to 
equalize the premiums over the term of 
life, otherwise his premiums would be- 
come prohibitive in late life when the 
death rate of his group becomes high. 


NOTHER objection originating 

from the twister is that the insured 
is convinced that he is loaning the com- 
pany his money at 3 per cent and if it 
loans it back to him even to pay his 
deposit to it, he is charged 6 per cent 
for it. The answer to this is that he 
does not loan his money to the com- 
pany at all but purchases a contract on 
which he agrees to make annual depo- 
sits. The objections raised by the 
twister are usually technical in their na 
ture and can therefore be best answered 
by the agent who understands the prin- 
ciples of legal reserve life insurance. It 
was suggested by another underwriter 
that Michigan had gotten rid of the 
twister-abstractor by passing a law re- 
quiring him to be licensed under the in- 
surance department. 

To the objection sometimes met from 
middle aged people that life insurance is 
a good thing for young people “but I’m 
too old so it will cost me too much,” 
some of the answers suggested were: 


INCE you have not paid the prem- 

iums during the past years take the 
money you've saved by not paying 
them, put it at interest and use the in- 
terest to apply on your premium and 
the balance of the cost will be just what 
you would have paid had you taken it 
when you were young: 

“You are to be congratulated upon 
your good health and the amount 
you've saved, let’s figure it out.” “The 
older you are the bigger bargain you 
get. If you knew you could get it just 
before you died that would be the cheap- 
est time to take it but since that might 
not be possible let us fix it up now.” 

To the objection, “My wife could re- 
turn to her former occupation and earn 
her living,” some of the answers sug- 
gested were: “What would Rosetta do 
now who was a school teacher ten years 
ago, but who has not kept up with the 
development in methods and who has 
been entirely displaced by the more 
up-to-date arfd better trained teacher?” 
“It would be the same in other occupa- 
tions, she would not be equipped to 
come back.” 

“Who is going to care for the kiddies 
while she earns the living? 

“Some men forget that women are 
co-earners and that they have given 
up their income to help the men earn 
theirs. What about arranging to give 
her her part of the joint earnings? “i 

“The problem in this case is to keep 
your temper. Smilingly say: Why not 
start her now in her training for the 
earning of her livelihood and hardships 
going with it? Take away all her labor- 
saving devices so she will be getting ac- 


customed to hardships. Women at 45 
have no commercial value in America.” 
“It is usually an excuse. Ask him, 


Do you really want her to do that?” 


T° the objection, “I can invest my 
money to better advantage,” an- 
swers were suggested as follows: 

“If you can and have 
insurance value is enhanced.” 

“Investment and life insurance are 
not the same thing. They come from 
the same source of thrift but they per- 
form different functions. If you needed 
shoes would you suggest that you could 
put your money in beefsteak better just 
because the both came from a cow? 
“Will you insure my life,” and when he 
tell you that he is not in the insurance 
business show him that he is the insurer 
of his own life and that his wife is the 
carrier of the risk.” 

“John Wanamaker said that all in- 
vestments are more or less a gamble.” 

‘Ask him how much he has invested 
and saved. When he admits that he 
has not done it, show him how through 
life surance he can do it.” 

“When he tells you that he can 


done so your 


earn 





WINSLOW RUSSELL 


Vice-President Phoenix Mutual Life 

0 per cent on his money by investment, 
show him that his management is worth 
24 per cent of it and insure that man- 
agement.” 

“If you live, 
fortunate.” 

“I tried to sell an ordinary life to a 
banker in preference to a twenty pay- 
ment contract with the argument that 
he could put the difference in premium 
in the bank at four per cent compound 
interest and with the accumulations 
convert the ordinary life contract at the 
end of the twenty years, and he replied 
that my figures were correct but a man 
wouldn’t do that. So he bought the 
twenty payment contract.” 

To the objection, life insurance costs 
too much, it was suggested that we talk 
too much about cost. Prospect likes to 
hear you talk about his deposits but not 
about his premiums. 


have good health and are 


R. JOHN A. STEVENSON then 

discussed as he termed it a new 
vay of meeting objections which was to 
simply ignore them. He is just trying 
the metal of the salesman. It is unnec- 
essary to answer most of them. Just 
pass them up and forget them. The 
knowledge of the best way to answer 


objections should be _ gotten, then 
treated as a reserve only to be called 
upon in case of an emergency. When 


he tells you that it costs too much just 
look him in the eye and tell him you 
don’t know how much it will cost him 
as all the company is sure of is his first 
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deposit. If he wants to talk it over with 
his wife, tell him that this is good and 
if she agrees with him to take $10,000 
but if she does not agree with him to 
> take $20,000 for she is a poor business 

e 1 nN fT é e Nn ft woman and will need it. Know how to 
remove the obstacle but go around it if 

that will lead you to the sale the more 

easily. If hé has a $1,000 policy suggest 
that if that is all he has it should be 
















An agent must have more than a mere company made payable to a trust company. be- 

issuing policies to his clients. He must be firmly oeadig hi ghd > a bn 

backed by a company ready and willing at all times that bill. 

to go the limit for the agent in giving him all the Laws and Legislation 

information that the home office can turn out. : ® 
Committee's Report 





And the Indiana National Life is continually co- 
operating with its agents, standing ready at all times 





the laws and legislation commit- 


Hi‘ ENRY J. POWELL, chairman of 
tee reported as follows: 






to lend a helping hand to every agent in his efforts While there has been the usual legis- 
. : ° lative activity in the states this year, as 
to increase the business of his agency. practically every one has had a legis- 





lative sessior, life insurance has been 
particularly interested in the work of 







To the working agent our company is of inesti- the new Congress in connection with 
the revision of the federal tax laws 
mable value. which is now in process. All branches 





of the life insurance business, including 
agency and executive, were represented 
at the recent hearing at Washington 
granted to insurance interests by the 
I N i, finance committee of the United States 

‘ Senate. 
At this hearing, in referring to the 
| e nsurance ompany estate tax law, argument was presented 
that the section relating to beneficiaries 
IN DIANAPOLI BS INDIANA under life insurance policies covering 
the lives of non-resident decedents 
should be repealed, as it had produced 
practically no revenue, was keenly re- 
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IFE Insurance payable to the es- 
tate of a policyholder was asked to 
be exempted up to the amount needed 




































































XPERIENCED Life Insurance Agents 

frequently refer to the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York as “one of the 
old conservative Companies,” which is regarded 
as a complimentary endorsement because its 
policy contracts contain all the most desirable 
privileges and benefits, including an exceed- 
ingly liberal Monthly Disability Provision. 


For information regarding terms of an 
agency contract apply to George W. 
Murray, Superintendent of Agents, 256 
Broadway, New York City. 























by the estate to pay inheritance taxes 
imposed by United States and by the 
several states, and any accrued and un- 
paid income taxes of decedents. This 
proposition attracted the especial inter- 
est of senators and several questions 
were asked regarding it. The commit- 
tee was told that inasmuch as it had 
become the policy of federal and state 
governments to insist in sharing the 
distribution of estates through inheri- 
tance taxes, it seemed but fair that the 
insured should be encouraged by free- 
dom from tax to provide life insurance 
enough to cover the taxes the govern- 
ment sought to exact. 

Reference was made to the unwis- 
dom and probable unconstitutionality of 
the government’s attempt to impose in- 
heritance taxes on beneficiaries receiv- 
ing life insurance benefits in excess of 
$40,000, and the repea) of this provision 
of the estate tax law was strongly 
urged. 


EGARDING the insurance of offi- 

cers and employes, commonly 
known as business insurance, recom- 
mendation was made that the employer 
be granted a reasonable deduction for 
premiums paid for such insurance on 
the whole life level premium plan or 
such other form of policy as might be 
approved by the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue. By limiting the deduc- 
tion to the premium on the whole life 
plan the government’s endeavor to pre- 
vent policyholders from taking high- 
priced life insurance with a view to 
evading income taxes would be accom- 
plished. At the same time, the eco- 
nomic desirability of encouraging the 
writing of life insurance really intended 
to stabilize business and _ industry 
against the death of its leaders and ex- 
perts would be preserved. 


OLLOWING this presentation on 

behalf of life insurance, the finance 
committee stated that amendments 
which were submitted covering the 
points referred to would have most 
careful consideration when it came to 
proposing a revision of the present rev- 
enue laws. 

Aside from steps taken to have fed- 
eral amendments acted upon, the legis- 
lative situation in the various states has 
been of interest in its relation to Life 
Insurance. Fortunately, however, the 
laws enacted have in almost every in- 
stance been corrective and amendatory 
rather than reactionary or injurious and 
it is, therefore, unnecessary to refer in 
any great detail to legislative develop- 
ments throughout the country. 

Suffice it to say that there have been 
fifty sessions in the United States thus 
far this year and a broad view of the 
situation leaves your chairman to be- 
lieve that there has been a better un- 
derstanding of the business of life in- 
surance on the part of legislators than 
has been evident for several vears, the 
result being that practically all bills in- 
troduced which would have been injuri- 
ous to the development of the business 
have failed of passage. 


CLEVELAND LIFE WAS HOST 








President W. H. Hunt and His Asso- 
ciates Were Most Cordial in 
Their Part of Activities 





Of the many courtesies shown visitors 
to Cleveland by local insurance men, 
none was more pleasing than the buffet 
supper and smoker given by the officers 
and directors of the Cleveland Life at 
the Union Club Monday evening. 
Nearly all of the 1,200 visitors partook 
of the hospitality at the beautiful club 
rooms near the convention hotel. Pres! 
dent William H. Hunt of the Cleveland 
Life, Mrs. Hunt, Secretary H. M. 
Moore and a committee of the Cleve- 
land association were on hand to greet 
and welcome all out-oi-town visitors. 
An elaborate buffet luncheon was 
served, while a special orchestra fur- 
nished music. Many expressions of ap- 
preciation of Cleveland thoughtfulness 
were heard among the delegates. 
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Salesmanship Schools 


Hold Alumni Meeting 


HE reunion of graduates of Carne- 
Tee Denver and other schools of 

life insurance salesmanship was pre- 
sided over by J. E. Bragg, who is a 
graduate of the Carnegie School and 
who is now the executive secretary of 
the New York association. 

Chas. J. Rockwell was introduced and 
discussed the development of the life in- 
surance school idea. In his remarks he 
said that in the class of the Carnegie 
school just closed on the Pacific Coast 
there was a total enrollment of 115 and 
that 102 completed the whole course of 
study with 74 graduating. The field 
work of this class was remarkable in 
that actual verified reports of sales 
showed a total amount of $2,820,450 life 
insurance written by them in a period 
of nine weeks, and there were enough 
sales not included in the regular reports 
to bring the total above $3,000,000. 
There were a total of over 500 cases 
closed. 


HE leader of the class had had only 

three months’ experience in life in- 
surance before attending this class, yet 
he closed 24 cases for the aggregate 
amount of $208,000 in addition to doing 
satisfactory class work. The work of 
this school on the Pacific Coast has put 
forward the idea out there that the 
school trains men to render more intel- 
ligent, more complete and more endur- 
ing insurance service. A demand was 
created for the establishment of a school 
on a permanent basis. The purpose of 
these schools is not to get more cus- 
tomers but more clients; or the making 
of life insurance a profession rather 
than a business. He then defined a pro- 
fession to be a vocation in which knowl- 
edge holds a higher place than mere 
skill, from the efforts of which people 
generally derive a benefit and whose 
greatest success is not measured in pe- 
cuniary profit. 


R. JOHN A. STEVENSON, third 

vice president of the Equitable of 
New York and first director of the Car- 
negie School, opened his remarks with 
a greeting to, as he termed them, the 
forerunners of this, our profession. He 
said that the idea of life insurance 
schools now included a program for the 
establishment of one of these courses in 
each of the major parts of the United 
States. While at present there are only 
two that are functioning, there will 
probably be others in the near future 
established at New York, Georgia Tech, 
Northwestern University, at some point 
in New England and on the Pacific 
Coast. The present session of the Na- 
tional association shows the trend and 
needs of the business of life insurance. 
The school idea is going forward but it 
needs the support which comes from the 
best work of the graduates who are now 
in the field. He stated that the public 
cares little for the form of institutional 
advertising now being done by life com- 
panies but the establishment of one of 
these schools in a city would give the 
life insurance men a theme for institu- 
tional advertising that properly used 
would get page after page of free dis- 
play in the daily press for life insurance. 


HE time is coming when there will 
4be university courses of two and 
tour years which will give degrees and 
will teach not only the principles of life 
surance along with salesmanship but 
economics, sociology and _ business 
hmance as they relate to the service of 
le insurance, 

Prof. Howbert of Denver University 
then made a talk in which he discussed 
the schools and the matter of an alumni 
@ssociation for the different ones. He 
suggested that we might call the schools 
tnderwriting schools instead of sales- 
manship schools as that would not sug- 
8st to the public that we are learning 





tricks of salesmanship. He brought 
greetings from the Denver school to the 
graduates of the other schools. 

He said: “We do not find the mer- 
cenary type of men in our schools but 
men who have a vision of giving better 
service in their calling. Many big and 
successful life insurance men have built 
up a large store of information and ex- 
perience about life insurance and they 
are handing this on to a younger gener- 
ation through the insurance schools. I 
see in life insurance one of the greatest 
forces of our social evolution. Life in- 
surance has doubled in this country 
every ten years since 1880 and the pres- 
ent day underwriter should see that this 
program of development is kept up in 
the future. The besetting sin of the 
world is weakness increased by hope- 
lessness. It is one of the functions of 
life insurance to alleviate the hopeless- 
ness. It raises the widow and orphan 
above the sphere where they are forced 
to do wrong by the pangs of hunger 
and want.” 


BUSINESS INSURANCE TAKEN 
UP BY THE CASE METHOD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


E. A. Woods had three men to rep- 
resent the partners on the platform and 
said to one of the partners, but for the 
benefit of all, “Have you ever consid- 
ered what kind of a settlement your 
widow would get out of this business if 
one of these partners should die? Al- 
most certainly you two investors will 
want your wives to get the money out 
of this business if either of you should 
die. Now there are three of you and 
therefore the business is just three times 
more liable to be affected by death than 
if its affairs were in the hands of a sin- 
gle individual, The affairs of this com- 
pany will have to be reorganized now 
while you are all here and can make it 
to the best advantage of everybody con- 
cerned, 

“Of course, if one of you investors 
should die, the credit of your corpora- 
tion might be affected at once. You 
would have no extra time for adjusting 
and meeting your corporation debts as 
would be the case with your personal 
debts. Why not make arrangements 
with life insurance so that funds will be 
available at once to buy out a deceased 
partner’s interest? Cover all your capi- 
tal and a little more, carry $5,000 each, 
you investors need protection in the 
event your manager dies and it might 
be difficult to replace him at once. Take 
individual policies of 25 or 30 payment 
life and assign proceeds to a trust com- 
pany with necessary arrangements for 
correct handling.” Mr. Woods did not 
get to complete his canvass for lack of 
time. 

* * * 


Case No. 7: Mr. Jones, inventor, aged 
42, has perfected an improvement in the 
manufacture of automobile tires. His 
invention has been thoroughly tested 
and proven to be good. 

Has organized a company, capitalized 
at $10,000, to manufacture and sell his 
product. Has not disposed of enough 
stock to properly finance the proposi- 
tion. 

The success of the enterprise depends 
almost entirely upon Mr. Jones. 

How would life insurance assist in 
financing the company? 


J. JACKSON of Cleveland would 

* sell in this case a simple term pol- 
icy to cover all the stock so that the 
salesmen could tell buyers of stock 
that Jones was insured to the full value 
of their purchase. 

Mr. Tice of Columbus asked for an 
opinion as to the amount of insurance 
which a firm should carry on an execu- 
tive who was earning $40,000 a year for 
a company with a capital of $100,000. 
Suggestions were made that considera- 





Industrial ite 


Agents 


PS 
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Discuss Their Problems 


more, superintendent of the Metro- 
d politan Lite and ex-president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers opened the discussion on “In- 
dustrial Insurance,” it being one of the 
sectional meetings held Wednesday 
morning. He said: 
_ Industrial or weekly premium activi- 
ties have become so interwoven into 
the entire fabric of life underwriting 
that we cannot disassociate them if 
we would. Three years ago at Pitts- 
burg was the first time the subject was 
made a part of the convention program 
and generally discussed by the dele- 
gates. Much favorable comment was 
made with respect to the attitude taken 
by a number of the big ordinary writers 
in entering heartily into the debates 
on industrial selling, thus establishing 
the department as one of the salient 
features of future conventions. 


J more, ‘supe K. VOSHELL of Balti- 


T Boston last year this branch was 

honored by having assigned to it 
the big convention hall for its sectional 
deliberations. Again, as in Pittsburg, 
the delegates were addressed by many 
of the leaders in ordinary salesmanship, 
all of whom paid tribute to the indus- 
trial agent as a real builder of stable 
life insurance, 

I stated at Pittsburg three years ago 
that unless field men and home office 
managers did something then to stim- 
ulate the process of selling, we would 
see a falling off in new business in a 
year or two that would be serious to 
those men depending upon commissions 
for a living. Little or nothing has been 
done except by our convention to in- 
crease the volume of new business and 
we see it lagging, slowly down, and 
men leaving the business because of in- 
adequate income. The loss in produc- 
tion and the increased lapsation applies 
to industrial and ordinary alike. Un- 
satisfactory commercial conditions have 
made the loss more appreciable, but 
the falling back is due very largely to 
the inefficient selling methods in use by 
the field forces of the companies. The 
public is not over sold; we all know 
it is very much under-protected at a 
time when protection is needed. 


* * 8 


HE industrial insurance _ section 

meeting Wednesday morning was at- 
tended by nearly 200 with a fair 
sprinkling of ordinary men who seemed 
interested. Chairman Jonathan K. 
Voshell of Baltimore presided. Charles 
I. Craig of Denver, Colo., led the dis- 
cussion and was introduced as one of 
the shining lights of the Denver School 
of Life Insurance who was taking the 
place of H. D. Wright of the Metro- 
politan and who has had charge of the 
Denver University course. 

There was considerable diversity of 
opinion on the first topic which was 
the discussion of straight canvassing 
versus a program plan of calls. Mr. 
Craig stated that while straight can- 
vassing always produces results it has 
been demonstrated that the application 








tion should be given to the quick lia- 
bilities of the firm, to all liabilities of 
the firm, to its good will value which 
might be estimated at $300,000 in 
determining the correct amount to 
recommend. It should also be re- 
membered that $7,000 should be de- 
ducted from the $40,000 as a usual 
interest return on the capital requiring 
no special executive capacity to earn. 
A simple solution and one which would 
have the greatest chance of success 
would be to sell a sufficient amount to 
perpetuate the profits of the company 
in any event for two or three years 
beyond the death of the executive. This 
would require about $50,000, or $75,000. 





of modern methods such as the sys- 
tematic collection of data concerning 
prospects and their friends always 
brings increased results. He made the 
point that while only a few years ago 
200 or $250 insurance seemed enough 
for the immediate needs of a family at 
the death of a wage earner, nowadays 
$400 or $500 is none too much and 
larger policies are written in conse- 
quence. Illustrating the method of 
combining Straight canvassing and col- 
lection work, Philip Novitch of the 
Metropolitan at Cleveland said that 
while men in his office worked on their 
debit the early part of the week, no 
collection books were permitted to be 
taken out after Thursday in each week 
and agents were required to devote 
themselves to solicitation based on the 
information obtained in collection work. 


MCekkiIs H. COOPER of the Met- 
ropolitan at Baltimore, Md., advo- 
cated the “every family plan” as open- 
ing an endless avenue of prospects and 
told his audience that his card system 
shows information about every house 
in his territory where actual collections 
are not made. By the systematic dis- 
tribution of literature and tactful talking 
of a service with no reference at all 
to insurance in the majority of calls, 
a standing is gained for the solicitor 
which almost invariably results in busi- 
ness later on. His card system shows 
the number and data concerning each 
house where collections are made, the 
houses where collections are notwumade 
and the vacant houses or apartments in 
his district. 

“Where I get my new business this 
week” is a form agents are required to 
work on. No definite plan, the speaker 
said, means that the agent drifts, for 
to be successful a solicitor must know 
where he is going and whom he is 
going to see. 

Ernest J. Clark, ordinary manager of 
the John Hancock at Baltimore, was 
an advocate of the definite program 
method of soliciting and said that he 
never advocated lump sum settlements, 
always insisting on the advantage of 
monthly income. The average indus- 
trial policyholder almost invariably is 
accustomed to a weekly income and 
monthly settlements of insurance are 
better than lump sum payments. He 
defined monthly income as the “satety 
clutch” of life insurance. 


UGENE: ADLER of the Metropoli- 
tan at Cleveland said that he knows 
every person on his debit lists person- 
ally and finds that a direct approach 
to prospects without introduction is 
best. He makes four or five calls 
each morning or afternoon and makes 
appointments with the wife for evening 
calls which result in his often writing 
ordinary on the head of the family. 
Superintendent Klusmeyer of the Pru- 
dential at Cincinnati, also advocated 
straight canvass and said this was the 
only method which avoids overlooking 
many prospects. He sees to his men 
not missing any house in every block 
in their district and requires the col- 
lection of data which shows informa- 
tion about each family. , ; 
Philip Novitch of Cleveland in dis- 
cussing conservation methods said that 
as heavy lapses drive good men out of 
the business he insists on finding out in 
each case just why the lapses occur or 
are threatened and uses the power of 
suggestion against this. He was backed 
up by several speakers in the statement 
that dwelling on the amount of the 
insurance rather than on the small pre- 
mium charged many times gives the 
premium payer an increased sense of 
the importance of the policy and lapses 
are thus averted or the insurance re- 
instated. 
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Value of Scientific Salesmanship 


HAIRMAN EDWARD A. 

WOODS, of the committee on 

scientific salesmanship, made a re- 
port, saying: 

Your committee on scientific salesman- 
ship was appointed in 1915. During these 
six years the sale of life insurance has 
increased rapidly, from $2,621,013,624 in 
1915 to $11,551,505,925 in 1920. 

While this unexpected and unprece- 
dented increase has been a gratifying in- 
dication of the widened scope of, and 
demand for, the service of life insur- 
ance, the fact nevertheless carries with 
it the same menace that applies to many 
other lines artificially stimulated by 
recent abnormal national and world 
conditions. What part of this increase 
would have obtained in the absence of 
the world war and might, therefore, be 
attributed to an increased normal de- 
mand or to better salesmanship, we do 
not know. But agents as well as com- 
pany executives are apt to be misled; 
they attribute this gain to their own 
skill and consider that the gain will be 
permanent, rather than face the fact that 
it is neither due to their own skill, nor, 
as the figures for the first half of the 
present year contrasted with the high 
record of 1920 show, is it likely to be 
permanent if unaided by better methods. 


N life insurance, as in other lines of 

business, successful companies and 
salesmen during the next few years are 
more likely to be those who conduct 
their business according to the most ad- 
vanced methods, while those who are 
satisfied with conditions and themselves 
are likely to be forced to the rear or 
out. There is, therefore, a greater 
necessity for developing better sales- 
men now than when business could be 
easily obtained. 

Fortunately, coincident with these 
conditions, for the first time in many 
years, companies and agencies have an 
opportunity of selecting their new sales- 
men. Potential life insurance salesmen 
are now available, as they have not been 
since the war started. Perhaps such 
men and women as are now available 
for selling life insurance have been im- 
possible to procure at any time before. 
As a consequence, the agencies and 
companies that take advantage of this 
opportunity, that learn the best methods 
of selecting the members of their forces 
and practice the best methods of train- 
ing them will prosper. 

Revised intelligence tests applied to 
the students of insurance salesmanship 
classes at Carnegie Institute are inter- 
esting in demonstrating that these new 
methods are of value if intelligently 
used in connection with other methods 
ot ascertaining the probable qualifica- 
tions of those desiring to enter the busi- 
ness. The tests have been further 
checked up by applying them to a group 
ot 200 successful members of a large 
agency, the result showing an 80 per- 
cent correlation to their actual success. 


F further developments indicate that 

the probable success of a prospective 
agent can be forecasted with still more 
certainty, the fact will in many ways 
materially help the life insurance busi- 
ness as well as the person desiring to 
enter it. 

1. The time and money spent upon 
Persons ill fitted to the business, who 
Soon leave it as failures, will be saved 
and the damage done by these persons 
will be eliminated. The value of reduc- 
ae the number of such failures, and re- 
hens successful insurance men of 
‘heir burden can hardly be_overesti- 
aed. This has been previously referred 
© im the reports of your committee. 


still 50 percent or more turnover 
pa Prevaifing im most companies 
agencies tells its own story of fail- 


= and gives an indication of the large 
ms spent on the failures that should 


be spent in increasing the business of 
the successful. There are still thou- 
sands of contracts made yearly with 
those who never make even one sale and 
many times that number made with 
those who quit after but one or a few 
sales, disgusted with the business, dis- 
couraging others and, what is worse, 
having damaged life insurance in the 
minds of scores of thousands of pros- 
pects by their ignorant presentation of 
it. Like those surgeons who continu- 
ally fail in operations or those lawyers 
who are constantly losing cases, they 
do constant harm and consume millions 
of dollars that might have been either 
saved or spent in helping rather than 
hindering the cause. It is these failures 
who make the work of the successful 
agent difficult. 

2. The prospective agent who can be 
given confident assurance that it is pos- 
sible for him to succeed will be more 
encouraged to take up the business than 
he has been heretofore, when he well 
knew that the great majority of those 
entering the business were failures. 

3. The agency or company having 
confidence that this new material can be 
developed into successes will be far 
more justified in training and backing 
such agents than formerly when only a 
few out of those entering the business 
were likely to remain permanently. 


WO outstanding § difficulties have 

hindered hitherto those who might 
have successfully undertaken the busi- 
ness: 

1. We did not know how to select 
the probable successes. 

2. We had no proper means of start- 
ing them out equipped for the business. 

How many who might have made suc- 
cessful life insurance ‘salesmen, who 
liked the idea of the business, have been 
kept from it because they did not know 
and knew we could not tell them 
whether or not they were qualified to 
succeed; and they did not know either 
how to find prospects or what to say 
to those they could find. The Carnegie 
bureau and the Carnegie School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship are helping to 
solve these problems and are certainly 
making progress. 


ELLING or distribution is of grow- 

ing importance in business in Amer- 
ica. In any new country, the first thing 
is production and later, in more settled 
countries such as America now is, dis- 
tribution becomes of growing impor- 
tance. 

At the last meeting of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers it was pointed out 
that in 1850 but 2 percent of the people in 
America were engaged in distribution; 
in 1918, 7 percent, or three and one- 
half times that number; and that to dis- 
tribute $1,000 worth of goods, the num- 
ber of people required has increased 50 
percent in 20 years, whereas to produce 
$1,000 worth of goods ‘the number has 
decreased. Authorities have stated that 
for every $9 we pay for a manufactured 
article in this country, one-half the 
amount, or $4.50, is the cost of dis- 
tribution, as against the cost producing 
it, which roughly is as follows: 


RE $1.00 
Sa ee 1.00 
Factory overhead.... 1.00 
Administrative e x- 

DEED .ccccveceess .75 
20 Percent profit.... .75 

Production cost.... $4.50 
Cost of distribution 

from jobber to ulti- 

mate consumer.... 4.50 

Cost to consumet.......... $9.00 


In addition to the millions engaged in 
the general processes of distribution, 
and besides the fact that ability to sell 
one’s own services is a universal need, 


there are between 2,500,000 and 3,000,- 
000 persons in this country actually en- 
gaged in selling as an occupation. 


N the business of life insurance, sell- 

ing is of the greatest importance. Of 
the something over $370,000,000 ex- 
pended by life companies in addition to 
taxes, adjustments in value of securities, 
etc., $273,950,994 is spent among its sales 
force. Indeed, the greatest financial re- 
wards in the business of life insurance 
go to those who sell it. 

Fortunately, coincident with the need 
for better salesmanship in insurance, 
have come means of supplying this 
need. Following the establishment of 
the Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, under the auspices of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers and 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, such a school has been es- 
tablished at Denver University and a 
similar course has recently been con- 
ducted in San Francisco by the Car- 
negie School faculty, from all of which 
559 have already been graduated. New 
York University has established a simi- 
lar school to begin Jan. 1. The stu- 
dents while attending classes are receiv- 
ing not only the principles of insurance 
but actual experience in salesmanship. 
The following amounts of insurance 


were written by some of the recent 
classes while learning salesmanship, 
most of the members of which were 


novices in the business, or entirely new 
to it, and during periods of nine or 
eleven weeks only, the first two weeks 
of which did not include soliciting: 


Spring term 1921, Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, 76 mem- 
i, os ee ecu aeeal $1,000,000 

First Denver University class, 

54 members 

San Francisco class, 9 weeks, 
conducted by the faculty of 
the Carnegie School, 110 
SE, ccc r wnt heese eae 


1,183,000 


2,820,000 


GAIN the experience of one agency, 
that of Law & Roberts of West 
Virginia, from Jan. 1, 1920, to April 30, 
1921, being built up principally from 
Carnegie School graduates, is an illu- 


minating illustration of the value of 
such intensive training: 
Number of Carnegie graduates 

i Oo cesses aneaneeas 29 
Total number of months un- 

der contract ...... capaeee 310 


(Equal ‘to the experience 
of 25 agents for one year 
and ten months.) 
Total written business....... $5,705,698 
Total business already paid for 3,904,907 


Average written business per 
month per agent.......... 28,380 
Average paid business per 
month per agent........... 19,925 
These records include all of the 


agents who are graduates of the Car- 
negie School—not a selected few. Thus 
these courses so recently started are 
already pouring into the business a 
stream of permanent and successful par- 
tially trained men and women—those 
who know how to find prospects and 
how to convert them into policyholders 
—not temporary agents and failures. 

In the Carnegie classes alone, stu- 
dents have come from 44 states, and a 
number of provinces in Canada and one 
from Japan; and from 68 different com- 
panies. 

It is also interesting to note that 
through these schools which your as- 
sociation has helped to organize not 
only has life insurance salesmanship 
been successfully taught, but to the 
surprise of many, the schools have suc- 
ceeded from the very start. They have 
been self-supporting and have not been 
a drain upon the institution furnishing 
them, 


ky is gratifying that for the first time 
in the history of education, sales- 
manship has thus been practically, in- 
tensively and successfully taught. While 
many of narrow vision still cling to the 
expensive and wasteful trial-and-error 
method and sneer at the idea of sales- 
manship as a science aud at the idea of 
its being taught, until some better 
method of supplying successful and per- 
manent agents can produce results to 
compare with these records, these re- 
sults speak for themselves and must 
rank as the beginning of a real solu- 
tion of the greatest problem confront- 
ing the progress of life insurance. 

Relatively recent as has been the 
training of even our professional men, 
derided as was for many years the idea 
of teaching agriculture, for instance, the 
progress of the trained man in every 
other department of industry is a proved 
fact. Moreover, it has been most grati- 
fyingly demonstrated in the case of life 
insurance selling, at twis rather early 
period, that the time spent in training 
is not only rapidly made up, but the 
trained man soon passes the untrained 
as, on the whole, the college man docs 
the noncollege man. It is safe to pre- 
dict that those who sneer at the idea 
of training the life insurance salesman 
will be desperately struggling a decade 
or less hence to equal his production. 
If this is not so, then this is one voca- 
tion not helped by training; where the 
past experience cannot be gathered by 
those skilled in the process and im- 
parted to the novice at a great Saving 
of time; and where a scientific study of 
the business does not aid in eliminating 
failure to the great benefit of all con- 
cerned, 


UR educational conferences and 

sales congresses and sales talks 
have been a great aid to new and old 
agents. The fifty-four sales congresses 
so ably conducted by President Thorp 
and his coworkers have been practical, 
actual, educational sales conferences and 
have reached 25,324 people. 

Many companies are adopting new 
plans or improving their methods for 
training new or old agents by requiring 
them to attend meetings at the home 
office; by correspondence courses; by 
holding educational conferences in the 
field, and in other ways. 


ERHAPS the need for study in the 

presentation of the case for life in- 
surance may be illustrated by this sug- 
gestion: Investigation shows that the 
time that the average successful insur- 
ance man actually spends in presenting 
the idea life insurance to his client is 
probably but about one hour to an hour 
and a half each day. It is said that the 
working bee actually works but twenty 
minutes each day in gathering honey 
from flowers. Like the bee—though 
probably not so industrious—the time 
spent by even a successful solicitor in 
preparing his material, in going to and 
from his prospect’s place of business in 
calling repeatedly, may run into hours 
while actually to present the case and 
make a successful sale may consume 
only a few moments. Just as the lawyer 
must sum up in an hour the case that 
has occupied years of preparation—so 
the time actually occupied in presenting 
the case for life insurance to a pros- 
pect is very short. Should not the law- 
yer—and certainly the salesman—utilize 
these precious moments to the best ad- 
vantage—and how can he do so without 
careful preparation and anticipation, as 
far as possible, of the difficulties, and 
learning to overcome them from those 
who have successfully met them? 


URING the year, through the Car- 
negie Bureau of Personal Re- 
search, an effort was made to ascer- 
tain— 
(a) What most attracted persons to 
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life insurance selling as a vocation, and 
What were the strongest motives 
for continuing in this occupation? 
Replies to inquiries, which, according 
to instructions, were sent in unsigned, 
were received from 373 agents. A full 
report of the replies may be had by 
request to the chairman of your com- 
mittee on scientific salesmanship, but 
some of the more noticeable facts will 
be of interest here: 


From 257 replies to the inquiry 
“Reasons for Entering Life Insurance”: 


NOE BROOUND coccvccscuese 137 51% 
SIOCIRE. OE WIOE ccccccavoces 109 42% 
Unlimited Opportunity .... 51 20% 
Independence .....cccceces 43 17% 
Pleasant Work: ........... 16 6% 

From 191 replies to the inquiry, 


“Reasons for Continuing in Life In- 
surance Selling”: 


C506 TMOGURN occccccccccee 75 39% 
MOGIE BOPUINE ccccccvceene 69 36% 
Interesting Pleasant Work 51 27% 

From 373 replies to the inquiry, 


“What reason would you give for ad- 
vising a man to enter Life Insurance 
Selling”: 


Good Imcome .....0s0.02- 880 88% 
SOCIAL SOFVICO ooccc ccc csccROT 77% 
DINED av dvconnctecs 112 30% 


T will be noticed that while naturally 

the income to be derived is the prin- 
cipal motive, the social service motive 
follows next in all cases and ranks not 
only far above any of the other dozen 
or more reasons given, but very close 
to the income motive itself. It is in- 
teresting, too, in comparing tables 1 
and 2 to note that while of those origi- 
nally entering the business, 6% be- 
lieved it would be interesting work, 
27% of those continuing found it to 
be so through actual experience. 

It is also noticeable that the social 
service of life insurance selling ap- 
pealed not less but rather more strongly 
to those after experience than before. 

Among reasons given by 108 per- 





sons for hesitation about entering the 
business are: 


1. Lack of confidence...... 37 35% 
2. Result of poor agents.... 29 27% 
3. Leaving a salary........ 16 15% 
4. Insufficient knowledge... 12 11% 
5. Dislike selling ........00 10 °9% 
6. Uncertainty about new 

undertaking .......... 9 8% 


ONSIDERING reasons 1, 3, 4 and 

6 as fundamentally the same, it is 
interesting to consider that the difficul- 
ties that account for the reluctance of 
a majority of those answering, can be, 
and have been met by the Carnegie 
and similar schools, which in itself will 
ultimately remedy the prejudice against 
the business created by poor, ill-selected 
and untrained agents. 

There are vocations offering large op- 
portunities for social service but little 
financial reward—the ministry, teach- 
ing, social work, etc. There are others 
affording large financial reward but of 
small social value. It is life insurance 
selling that combines, in a rare de- 
gree, work of the highest value to so- 
ciety, serving as no substitute ever can 
its deepest needs, and financial rewards 
in direct proportion to the good accom- 
plished. The largest income goes to 
those who, by doing the most business, 
best serve these needs, just as that 
physician has the largest practice, as 
a rule, who most successfully heals 
pain and cures disease. 


‘TH the falling off of business we 

should be studying, as other exec- 
utives in certain lines are doing, through 
some central organization,, the exten- 
sion of present, and the development of 
new uses for life insurance. In some 
way the companies together should 
bring before national bodies the needs 
that life insurance can supply—as, for 
example: Its use in helping credit be- 
fore the credit men’s associations, the 
American Bankers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, and other 


similar institutions. It should bring be- 
fore the housing organizations of the 
country methods by which Life Insur- 
ance may help in the purchase of homes, 
by wiping out the mortgage of de- 
ceased buyers and leaving the home 
clear to the widow. 

It should’ bring before the National 
Board of Charities and Corrections, the 
National Conference of Social Agencies, 
and other national and local educational 
bodies and hospital boards, and before 
those in charge of the community 
funds in the thirty-five cities now having 
them, how Life Insurance may be used 
for bequests. 

It should bring before national, state 
and local bodies of women, including 
women’s clubs, the aid that life insur- 
ance may be in the advancement of 
women by insuring women and having 
men appreciate the economic value of 
the life of a housewife, until even the 
farmer, who would not fail to insure 
his barn, prize cattle, the home, as 
well as himself, will consider also the 
economic value of his wife, and per- 
haps, on a whole, prize her more ac- 
cordingly. 


T should bring before our educational 

bodies methods by which Life Insur- 
ance can assist in the education of chil- 
dren. 

It should bring before national and 
local chambers of commerce, boards of 
trade, legislative bodies, commercial 
agencies, credit associations, the press 
and public generally, how the needs for 
stabilizing business organizations, cor- 
porations, partnerships, and individual 
businesses may be met by life insurance. 

It should bring before the forty and 
fifty thousand young men and women 
who yearly come from our colleges, the 
importance, dignity, social service, and 
emolument, of the profession of life in- 
surance. In this way the true life insur- 
ance salesman will be directly helping 
credit, home owning, social betterment, 
the advancement of women, the educa- 





tion of children—in serving by the most 
scientific method known the fundamen- 
tal needs of society and of America. 
Life insurance men, whether com- 
pany executives or field men, do not, 
as a whole, yet appreciate and conse- 
quently use the research methods that 
they so cheaply or wisely could, to de- 
velop the distribution of Life Insurance, 
including the selecting and training of 
the sales forces. The mathematical— 
medical statistics and the investments 
of life insurance rest upon a sound basis. 
And why should not so great a busi- 
ness, spending $300,000,000 upon its dis- 
tribution, spend a few thousands, at 
least, yearly in thorough, definite, scien- 
tific investigation of its sales problems, 
not as separate companies, but together? 
If an industrial establishment of a frac- 
tion of the size and of far less impor- 
tance to society will spend hundreds of 
thousands yearly upon research and ex- 
periment, and find that it pays to do so, 
why should so little be spent by life 
companies and with so little co-opera- 
tion in solving a common problem? 


S a matter of fact, the experimenting 

is constantly going on—as witness 
the excessive turnover in life insurance 
sales forces—but it is by individual com- 
panies and agencies continuing the old 
trial-and-error method instead of work- 
ing together to get accurate facts, as 
they have in gathering their mortality 
data, and to discover definite remedies 
when they are indicated. 

That a number of companies through 
the Life Agency Officers’ Associations 
and the enlarged Carnegie Bureau of 
Personnel Research are combining to 
do so, and are meeting with encourag- 
ing responses, often from new, small but 
alert companies, is gratifying, and will 
certainly produce results far beyond 
the outlay. 

How much time per call per agent 
could be saved if we ‘could break down 
the ignorance of and prejudice against, 
or public resistance to life insurance. 








The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company 
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Is an established fact—an integral part of the life 
‘insurance and financial activities of its Home State, 
Kansas, enjoying the confidence of its citizens and 
those of its neighboring states in which it is operating. 
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Credit and Bequests as Basis 
for Selling Life Insurance 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


Should he leave the Life Insurance 
or the Bonds, and why? 

MR. WOODS: It is obvious if a 
man leaves money by life insurance and 
makes it payable to the hospital, he can 
charge the premium as an expense and 
not pay income tax. He saves that part 
oi his income from income tax. That 
money will not be subject to a contest 
of will. The thing intended chiefly is 
by doing that he can save paying in- 
come tax up to the extent of 15 percent 
of his income. 

MEMBER: Possibly he could leave 
the funds with the insurance company 
and the beneficiary receive the income 
under the policy, which would practi- 
cally not only insure a good investment, 
but would leave that income non-taxa- 
ble. 

* * * 


CASE NO. 2 


Mr. Frank, a very wealthy manufac- 
turer, is interested in a number of in- 
stitutions, including the college from 
which he graduated, several hospitals 
and a number of charitable institutions. 
Has donated heavy to the support of 
these institutions and desires that they 
shall all share in his estate at his 
death. ‘ 

(a) What service can life insurance 
render him? ‘ 

(b) What effect will an insurance 
program have? 

1. On his income tax? 
2. On his inheritance tax? 
* * 


R. PRIDDY: The question 

whether or not he should leave 
bonds or life insurance to these hospi- 
tals and institutions is very simple. The 
federal law says the amount of all be- 
quests and devises to any institutions, 
etc., isn’t taxable. What is more, the 
premiums up to 15 percent of the man’s 
income are deductible and there isn’t 
any other answer to it that I can see. 

* * & 


CASE NO. 3 


Mr. Billington, a yo r 9 
just started a small manufacturing busi- 
ness employing a few hands. He is 
largely the motive power of the entire 
business, doing the manufacturing and 
most of the selling of a small specialty. 

The business is increasing and is prof- 
itable, but requires larger capital than 
Mr. Billington has and, therefore, con- 
sidering his means, is a heavy borrower 
at the bank, discounting the notes of 
small merchants scattered over a wide 
territory—about whom the bank knows 
comparatively little. These notes are 
frequently renewed on rather small pay- 
ments, and in case of Mr. Billington’s 
death the burden of renewing and col- 
lecting these notes would largely fall 
upon the bank. What insurance pro- 
gram would help? 


MEMBER: This is a case of credit 
insurance absolutely. 

MR. WOODS: That is a simple 
case. When I was much younger I 
had such a line of credit in the bank, 
and I had no assets to justify the 
amount of credit the bank was giving 
me. The bank considers that if 25 per- 
cent of such a line of paper is paid upon 
maturity, it is doing well. Banks don’t 
expect every note to be paid in full, but 
they do expect the endorsers of those 
hotes to look after them and see that 
they are collected upon and renewed. 
‘aman who carries a line of $30,000 
°r $40,000 of insurance will carry life 
op arance with that bank for a portion 
hi that, even, he helps his estate and 
's business and his credit at the bank, 


man of 29, 


because the bank, instead of having to 
Press the makers of those notes, the 
~ nt of isurance is able to bank 
~ —get their money in cash, and they 

turn those notes over to the man’s 


amou 
th 
¢ 


successor. The business is helped, the 


bank is helped, the man’s credit is 
helped. 
* & es 
CASE NO. 4 


Class of 1921 of Princeton University 
wishes to provide for a class fund for 
their twentieth reunion. Can insurance 
help, and how? 


MR. THIEL: I should say 20-year 
endowment. 
i 
CASE NO. 5 


Mr. Davis, 38 years of age, is quite 
well-to-do, and the support of his 
mother, aged 75, two sisters, aged 46 
and 42, and the orphan child of a de- 
ceased brother largely falls upon him, 
which provokes jealousy of his wife’s 
family, who feel that this burden is un- 
duly restricting his own wife’s support. 

In case of his death, while he feels 
under the necessity of making provision 
for these relations, he very strongly 
fears that a will contest would follow if 
any provision were made for them, or 
at least provoke further ill-feeling be- 
tween the families. Further, such be- 
quests would be subject to collateral in- 
heritance taxes in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which he lives, of 10 percent, 
in addition to other federal inheritance 
taxes. Provision for these bequests 
would require possible sacrifice and af- 
fect the soundness of his business, and 
any loss would fall upon his wife, and 
further complicate strained relations. 
What program is suggested? 


ISS MAISELL: I would suggest 

Mr. Davis take a policy payable to 
his mother and telling his wife in the 
event of his mother’s death he will 
change it to his wife, and therefore even 
though she may be a sick woman she 
will be satisfied, because in all events 
the mother will not outlive the son, 
and the same event with the sister. 
That will avoid a will contest. 

MR. LARSON How about the 
Pennsylvania law? It would avoid the 
collateral inheritance tax in Pennsylva- 
nia. 

ee = 


CASE NO. 6 


The Durbin-Mellon Hosiery Co. has 
been in business for 35 years. W. J. 
Durbin, aged 48, is president, and A. 
W. Mellon, aged 42, is vice-president. 
They contemplate some additions to 
their mill, involving about $50,000. The 
bank is willing to extend the individual 
officers credit, but is somewhat con- 
cerned about their living to complete 
the contract. How can you serve them? 


R. THILL: This is a case of busi- 
ness insurance. 

C. J. EDWARDS: These two men 
want to increase that business. They 
want to make $50,000 addition to their 
factory. Now, it is a funny thing. I 
have a great deal to do with the banking 
business. It is immaterial why the in- 
dividual officers of a corporation do not 
want to endorse beyond probably the 
limit of the corporation. Therefore, the 
banks hold back. We can’t tell; there 
is a vast amount of current debt—pos- 
sibly a mortgage on the original fac- 
tory property. The bank says to them, 
“Your corporation only has so much 
liquid assets, $7,000 in the bank, $4,000 
liberty bonds, $12,000 of bills receivable, 
and you owe so much to the people you 
buy raw products from, and you haven't 
got a $50,000 equity in that.” What is 
an institution going to do, when they 
have an opportunity to extend their 
business, and the bank would be willing 
to give it to them on their individual 
credit, but they have entered into some 
agreement that they won’t endorse in- 
dividually? There is only one answer to 





that—it is done every day all over the 
country. If they will take out sufficient 
insurance—$50,000 joint policy, or two 
policies, whatever it may be, and assign 
that to the bank, the bank will then be 
willing to make them a loan, because the 
old story—the success of the business— 
depends upon their living in order to 
put the business through. 


F a man has a policy of $10,000, doing 

ing business with the bank, it has 
been running for’10 or 14 years. That 
is the policy for him to assign to the 
bank, because, in addition to the life 
insurance protection that is afforded, it 
has an immediate cash value. It has 
got an immediate cash value, which in 
an emergency the bank can take advan- 
tage of for their protection—would 
rather have that kind of life insurance 


policy. So, suppose Mr. Banker says 
to Woods: “You want to borrow $10,- 
000? Yes, it would be nice if you put 


up your policy.” Now, what is your 
position then as a life insurance agent? 
It is only a question of time, and when 
you have enough of those kind of cases 
for you to circulate through and among 
that class of people and write additional 
insurance because the insurance origin- 
ally has been transferred to the bank. 
The time is coming when a banking in- 
stitution is going to insist upon the de- 
posit of a life insurance policy with 
them. Lots of men never borrow their 
line, but as soon as they deposit against 
that line of credit a life insurance policy, 
the bank feels a great deal more liberal 
in dealing with them, and there are a 
great many added opportunities for you 
to write increased insurance to cover 
the possible original purpose of this 
man in taking the policy out. 
$e 6 


CASE NO. 7 


The Dauphin Hotel is under process 
of construction. It has been found nec- 
essary to exceed the estimated cost of 
construction by $200,000. The owners 
have practically exhausted their credit 
in the original construction, but the lo- 
cal bank may be willing to loan them 
the additional amount in consideration 
of the ability of James Thorne (aged 
45), the proposed manager. The suc- 
cess of the hotel is practically dependent 
upon this man. How can you help 
them secure this extra credit? 


MEMBER: It is a case of the 
same thing again—credit insurance. 


| 
CASE NO. 8 


The Simm-Baum Department Store 
needs approximately $50,000 more 
credit to finance some additions to the 
store and their next season’s purchases. 
The officials of their bank hesitate to 
enlarge their present credit although 
they have considerable confidence in 
the ability of Mr. Simm, aged 48, and 
Mr. Baum, aged 46, to manage the 
business successfully if they like. How 
can you serve them? 

A Member: No. 8 is a case of the 
same kind, is it not? Credit insurance? 

a * * 


CASE NO. 9 


Mr. Wilson is deeply interested in 
the local hospital of which he is presi- 
dent and to which he had contributed 
in many ways. His daughter received 
great attention while at the hospital, 
where she died under an operation. 
Mr. Wilson wishes to leave $10,000 to 
the hospital in memory of his daugh- 
ter, but is not a very wealthy man and 
his and two other children would 
hardly be able to spare such a leg- 
acy left in cash at his death. He has 
considerable income but his standard 
of living and his contributions con- 
sume most of it. He has $10,000 in 
bonds. What is the best way to make 
this bequest to the hospital, and what 
is the advantage of any other method 
suggested over leaving bonds? 


MEMBER: Number 9 seems to be 
one of those very simple cases 
where there is apparently only one 
answer. Mr. Wilson should use the 


income on his $10,000 in bonds to pay 
the premium on a $10,000 life insur- 
ance policy with the hospital as bene- 
ficiary or such portion of the income 
on the $10,000 as may be necessary and 
incidentally receive an exemption of the 
premium paid provided it comes within 
the 15 per cent exemption provision. 
* * * 


CASE NO. 10 


Mr. Jackson, 55 years of age, a 
prominent millionaire, president of a 
local steel company, has an estate con- 
sisting largely of real estate. He de- 
sired, at his death, to endow an ath- 
letic field, hospital and a gymnasium 
for his company. He desired to do 
this, however, without detracting from 
his estate. He estimates the cost of this 
endowment at $300,000. How can in. 
surance serve him? 


R. McFEE: That is rather a com- 

plicated case. Now the first 
statement is made that this estate con- 
sists largely of real estate. The first 
thought to my mind was that that man 
wishes to give an athletic field proba- 
bly out of some of his holdings—that 
he would like to donate a certain num- 
ber of acres out of his holdings. Now, 
if that were his desire, he should do 
it this way. He should procure the 
$300,000 of life insurance on his estate 
on any plan which would seem to him 
most advisable. My tendency would be 
to make his the ordinary life plan and 
I would have that made payable to a 
trustee, created by a declaration of 
trust which would state that the trus- 
tee should take this fund and from the 
estate of this insurance purchase this 
athletic field and should further trans- 
fer the residue of the fund to the 
creation of this hospital—that he wishes 
for his company. 


SHOULD draw his will and in that 

will direct that this specific real 
estate which he wishes to be devoted 
for this purpose should be sold at the 
value he appraised it at to trustee, un- 
der his will. Now the effect of all 
that would be that the dissension in his 
family would probably be avoided be- 
cause you must remember this, gen- 
tlemen, that if a man leaves several 
millions of dollars and there is a tak- 
ing out of that estate for a challenge- 
able purpose, a very considerable 
amount, there is apt to be dissatisfac- 
tion among the heirs, which may pro- 
voke a very undesirable thing. Now, if 
he diverted part of that fund or made 
an additional appropyiation to his 
yearly contribution to those, mother 
and the girls would think it is a fine 
thing that there should be an endow- 
ment—a donation to be named after 
their family, which is created without 
any apparent expense to them. 


Local Association Programs 


Edward A. Woods, for the committee 
on programs of local associations, said: 

“The sales congresses of the past year 
have somewhat utilized the programs 
suggested by your committee for local 
associations. It is not intended that 
these programs be rigidly followed, but 
they are suggested as models which, 
subject to proper alterations, may be 
valuable for local program committees. 
Your committee wishes that local asso- 
ciations would suggest improvements 
upon this program and also the conven- 
tion charts that they may be improved 
and their deficiencies remedied.” 


Rivalry in Style Display 


Charles J. Edwards, A. C. Larson and 
L. Brackett Bishop ran a hot race in 
displaying new styles in summer suits. 
By Sunday night each had three or 
four to. his credit, sprung during the 
day. “You fellows better work fast or 
Jack Shuff will make you all look sick 
when he arrives,” remarked Franklin 
W. Ganse of Boston, who had brought 
only half a dozen changes and was 
hopelessly out of the race. 
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Vice-President Florence F.. Shaa] Committee Report on Committee Report on 


Gives Her Report of Year’s Work 


Boston, vice-president of the Na- 

tional association, in her report, 
stated she tried to procure data as to 
women in life insurance work and 
hence addressed insurance commission- 
ers. She said: 


Mec FLORENCE E. SHAAL of 


Although the insurance commission- 
ers were, in the majority of cases, very 
willing to cooperate with me in giving 
the names of women life underwriters, 
they were not able to actually give 
much assistance on account of the work 
it would involve to have someone go 
through the thousands of names in 
their files and select the names of the 
women. 

In the states where lists were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, the commis- 
sioners sent them very promptly. It 
was equally as difficult for me to wade 
through so many thousands names in 
order to find a small number of women 
underwriters. 

I then sent a letter to all the presi- 
dents of the local associations in the 
endeavor to collect as large a number 
of names as possible. Some sent good- 
sized lists, others mentioned just one or 
two women agents, and still others to 


their knowledge knew of no women 
writing life insurance in their com- 
munity. 


In my third attempt to reach the 
women underwriters and get a still 
more complete list that would cover all 
the women in the various life compa- 
nies, I sent a letter to che president of 
each company. The presidents were 
very ready to comply with my request 
and for the most part sent complete 
lists of their women underwriters. In 
some instances, according to the laws 
of their company, presidents were not 
allowed to quote any names or ad- 
dresses, but gave the number of women 
agents under contract. 


HE number of women to whom 
{ sent a letter, personally, 


signed by me wasS............+. 4,621 


ee. 8 ere 785 
names with no addresses, making 
i heat cane dwens eee oe 5,406 


From the data thus gathered, I pro- 
ceeded to send a letter to each one of 
these women, enclosing a questionnaire, 
to be filled out and returned to me. This 
questionnaire was as follows: 

No.1. Why did you choose life in- 
surance for a vocation? 

No.2. Were you engaged in any oc- 
cupation before entering life insurance? 


No.3. What was your previous edu- 
cation? College? High school? 
No.4. Are you a member of any lo- 


cal association of life underwriters? If 
not, why not? 

No.5. If not a member, would you 
like to join an association? 

No.6. What has been the greatest 
help to you in your work? 

No.7. What is your greatest need in 
the way of helps? 


| WAS greatly impressed by the an- 

Swers to my questionnaire. Sixty 
percent of the letters received stated as 
to previous education, that they were 
graduates of some college, or business 
college. There were many teachers, 
high school and college teachers, teach- 
ers of music, art, moving picture artists, 
Secretaries of bankers and men high up 
m™ the business world, nurses, profes- 
“on women and housewives, and all 

us 

came ungry for help from any 
ne of these women had never 
mw - local associations. Several an- 
- tye they would join my association 

Please send bill for the same. Oth- 
*ts said they would like to join the as- 


sociation in their city if anyone would 
ask them. 

I only know of one association 
throughout the country—the Boston as- 
sociation—that does not admit women 
as members. No reason has officially 
been given. 

All others welcome women as mem- 
bers. In many communities no women 
are members, because there is not one 
woman life insurance agent in that com- 
munity. Several local associations had 
fairly large memberships, chiefly in 
large cities. Two associations had a 
woman vice-president, and one of these 
vice-presidents wrote me she _ soon 
would have every woman in line, and 
every man also, who carried a rate 
book. These women as a whole are an 
unusually intelligent body, and the as- 
sociations in their respective communi- 
ties should be helping them to become 
better equipped life underwriters, and 
receiving the benefits that would accrue 
from their membership. 

I found from the returns received 
from the presidents of the different 
companies, that the Equitable Life of 
New York leads all the others in its 
number of women agents, having 670. 


The Mutual Life comes next with. 400 
New. York Life (approximately)... 361 
Massachusetts Mutual 200 


ES 61 
Provident Life & Trust .......... 59 
re 55 
csackeudeseiaeetnsis 54 
I i i wwe ioe 52 
ee eee 51 
oe oe C ak as nk cies 49 
OS BO! a ree 47 
Connecticut Mutual .............. 45 


And there are seventeen other compa- 
nies with women agents ranging from 
35 down to 18, making the wonderful 
force of women life underwriters which 
I have previously given you. 

Perhaps more than in any other busi- 
ness or profession “woman has come 
to her hour,” as a life insurance under- 
writer. Women have become a large 
part of the underwriting force of every 
company, or a great percentage of the 
companies, and the record of the busi- 
ness written by these women is an 
amount of which their various compa- 
nies are justly proud. 

It seems to me the coming year every 
local association should make a special 
effort to secure as many women mem- 
bers as possible. Women underwriters 
need the co-operation and encourage- 
ment that the association can give. 
Women need to know and have a 
friendly interest in their competitors in 
the business, that they, too, may get out 
of the narrow provincialism that know- 
ing only the people connected with 
with one’s own company and its insur- 
ance methods, is sure to give. 


MINOR MORTON ON HAND 


Minor Morton, vice-president of the 
Volunteer State of Chattanooga, was 
on hand. His company is coming north 
and will soon enter Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois. It would not be surprising if 
other southern cgmpanies, such as the 
Jefferson Standard, Atlantic Life of 
Richmond, etc., followed suit. As Mr. 
Morton sees it, the southern companies 
should have other territory than the 
one-crop states. When cotton is down, 
the South is poor life insurance terri- 
tory. Then, the South is a particu- 
larly good interest-earning section and 
the southern companies can easily earn 
eight per cent. The southern companies 
also wish the advantage of northern 
mortality. 


Be responsible, for by carrying the 


load we gain strength for our burden. 


Be industrious, for only by hard work 
can we accomplish our share. 


Qualification Laws 
DWARD A. WOODS of Pittsburgh, 


chairman of the committee on uni- 
form agents’ qualification laws, said: 

During the past year the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers has been giving consideration to 
this subject, and your committee has 
not been inactive during this time. It is 
suggested that local associations watch 
carefully any change in agents’ qualifi- 
cation laws and that such legislation 
be influenced by life insurance men as 
far as life insurance qualification laws 
are concerned. Unfortunately in too 
many cases, agents’ qualification laws 
have been influenced by fire insurance 
men only resulting in a handicap of 
reciprocal qualification laws, resident 
agent restrictions, and often great in- 
convenience and injustice to life insur- 
ance men, 

The growth of the idea of some state 
requirements to secure a license is in- 
teresting, notably in Pennsylvania, 
where an examination of the essential 
fundamentals of insurance and some 
knowledge of insurance laws is now re- 
quired to secure a license. In Penn- 
sylvania this has led the insurance com- 
missioner to utilize local associations 
somewhat as examining boards and has 
induced him to encourage the organi- 
zation of associations in other places 
where their lack has handicapped the 
commissioner’s plans. 


Step in Advance 


The fact that the state requires cer- 
tain fundamental qualifications is a step 
in advance, and wisely used is a whole- 
some change from the time when any 
license was practically only a registra- 
tion fee without any assurance of the 
competence of the license. In many 
states a chauffeur cannot obtain a license 
without some test of his ability. This 
is true of other different occupations, 
such as pharmacy, medicine, dentistry, 
accountancy, etc. The extension of the 
idea that a license for a life insurance 
agent should be some evidence of some 
knowledge of the subject is a whole- 
some one, properly restricted. It will 
also tend to hinder the one case—often 
entirely uninformed—agent. 

It is hoped that insurance commis- 
sioners will later exchange among them- 
selves record of undesirable agents, par- 
ticularly those whose licenses have been 
cancelled for cause, and thus greatly 
protect the reputable men in the busi- 
ness. 


State Has Some Concern 


Your committee does not sympathize 
with the idea that the licensing of an 
agent is exclusively an affair of the 
company with which the state has no 
concern. It is true, that every com- 
pany should be more careful about the 
qualifications of its appointees than any 
state is or should be. Most progressive 
companies are, but unfortunately there 
are and probably always will be some 
companies without such ideas; and, men 
driven from all reputable and progres- 
sive companies have secured in the past, 
and, if the old system continues, may 
still in the future obtain some license 
from some company in some state and 
continue to injure the cause of life in- 
surance and adversely influence the rep- 
utable agents even more so because of 
connection with a company of low 
standards. An ignorant or unworthy 
agent of an insignificant company may 
easily damage the institution of life in- 
surance almost as much as if he repre- 
sented a leading company. 

Therefore, the very ignorant or un- 
worthy agents or those who flagrantly 
violate the fundamental ethics of the 
business should certainly be unable to 
remain in the business under any com- 
pany. That this power may be 
abused, even if conceivable, is the least 
of two evils and may be safeguarded by 
the provision in the law that refusal of 
a license is always subject to the review 
of the proper courts. 


Convention Program 


DWARD A. WOODS of Pittsburgh, 

chairman of the committee on con- 
vention program, gave the report of 
that committee. It said, in part: 

A review of the conventions for the 
last few years and the success that the 
sales congresses are considered to have 
been, makes it perhaps important to 
outline the scope of the last few na- 
tional meetings. 

It will be remembered that years ago 
a large part of the time of conventions 
was consumed in hearing addresses of 
welcome; reports of officers and heads 
of committees; discussing nominations; 
considering finances; selecting the next 
place of meeting; selling the book of As- 
sociation proceedings; debating resolu- 
tions as to procedure, and other business; 
with incidental use of the remain- 
ing time in educational or salesmanship 
conferences. 

During the last few conventions, on 
the contrary, the business of the asso- 
ciation has been reduced to a minimum 
so far as the convention sessions are 
concerned and they have been conducted 
as sales congresses, 


Recommends Salesmanship Conventions 


It is for the association to decide 
whether the recent trend shall be con- 
tinued or whether we should go back to 
the former method of considering these 
conventions as business meetings and 
time largely spent in the discussion of 
business matters. It is obvious that 
the two cannot be satisfactorily mixed. 
It is equally obvious that a large con- 
vention of one or two thousand cannot 
satisfactorily consider and pass on its 
business affairs in detail. It is the 
opinion of your committee that large at- 
tendance at conventions cannot be se- 
cured to discuss the growing and cam- 
plex business of the National association 
—the policy of its publications—the fi- 
nancial statements of the association 
and its various branches—the work it is 
doing along legislation, taxation, educa- 
tion and other lines. These subjects 
can properly be brought before the 
members of the executive committee 
meetings, where each association is duly 
represented and has a right to be rep- 
resented by the attendance of a dele- 
gate. 

The attendance of the last few con- 
ventions seems to indicate that a far 
larger number of persons will come to a 
meeting where salesmanship can be 
taught than will come a long distance at 
great expense of time and money to 
hear discussed the routine business of 
the association, important as it is. 


Should Be Sales Congresses 


It seems to your committee, there- 
fore—and recent programs have been 
built on this theory—that the National 
conventions proper, omitting the execu- 
tive committee meetings held prior to 
and during its session, should be in the 
direction of sales congresses and not 
business meetings with, outside of the 
report of the president, every moment 
of the comparatively few hours of val- 
uable time consumed in the discussion 
of sales problems, and that the busi- 
ness of the association, not to speak of 
such formal matters, as addresses of 
welcome, etc., should be subordinated 
to discussing better salesmanship. 

These annual conventions are the 
greatest gatherings of successful in- 
surance salesmen ever held at any time. 
They come from all companies and all 
sections and the ability of this gather- 
ing to contribute to better salesmanship 
of the entire group should be taken ad- 
vantage of to the fullest extent, and as 
little time consumed as possible in rou- 
tine addresses which, rightly or 
wrongly, do not interest the average 
number. 


Standard for Local Programs 
It will be noted that in the last few 


meetings the effort has been to make 
our program set a standard for local 
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programs, in building a program around 
a central theme, not speakers. This has 
been especially true of the last two 
programs. It has also been the pur- 
pose of your committee to make it pos- 
sible for the largest number of persons 
to have opportunity of expressing them- 
selves and contributing to the com- 
mon cause new salesmanship ideas. It 
is hoped that the day of set addresses, 
whether read or memorized, has gone, 
not only because they tire any audi- 
ence, but because they do not conform 
to actual salesmanship practice, which 
does not offer opportunity for either 
memorized talks or prepared addresses, 
but where we must present our case 
to the prospect in the same way that 
questions are presented for discus- 
sion before this convention, and 
particularly in this program where we 
present the “case” method as following 
more closely the line of actual sales- 
manship experience and more nearly 
what has been called the “project” 
method of teaching. In actual field 
work the salesman does not develop a 
sales argument and then present it to 
his prospect, but he finds certain needs 
of the prospect and then fits the proper 
insurance sales talk to those needs. Simi- 
larly the lawyer or physician must fit 
the law or medical practice to the con- 
ditions of the client or patient. 


NEED OF INSURANCE SERVICE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


life well adapted to different insurance 
needs—perhaps all he can reasonably 
afford. No insurance, however, is car- 
ried on the life of his wife. His son-in- 
law who earns $3,000 a year carries 
$1,000; ‘his son, whom the father has 
struggled to educate, has just finished 
college and carries no imsurance; his 
partner in business is rather prejudiced 
against insurance—he is indebted to Mr. 
Jackson but inadequately insured; the 
husband of his wife’s sister, although 
having a large income, has always been 
rather shiftless, and in various family 
crises has leaned upon Mr. Jackson for 
assistance. Mr. Jackson is an endorser 
upon his note for $2,000 as a result of 
financial troubles in which the brother- 
in-law became involved. 

What insurance service is there to 
render in this case? 


UGGESTED solutions: 

(a) Get Mr. Jackson to realize his 
responsibility if either of these die with- 
out sufficient life insurance. You will 
in that way make him your willing ally 
in selling life insurance to these toward 
whom he in some sense feels a respon- 
sibility. Drive home the idea of his loss 
due to their lack of insurance. Every 
person may be made either a prospect 
for life insurance or an ally in getting 
them. 

(b) I met a man and his wife who 
had taken a 20-year endowment con- 
tract when they were married. The 
wife sent me to the man who was going 
to marry her daughter in the near 


future, and as a result I got his appli- 
cation for a good-sized policy. 

(c) Tell Jackson that when his 
brother-in-law dies his wife and five 
children will not go to the poorhouse 
but to his house. It will be well for all 
of you to get a copy of “Making Wills,” 
by Blakemore, which is published by D. 
Appleton Company. 

(e) I always call this third party 
interest the “innocent interest.” I 
called on a very wealthy man to dis- 
cuss life insurance on his own life. He 
informed me that he did not have time 
to discuss the matter, due to the fact 
that he was called away suddenly be- 
cause of the death of a foreman of one 
of his ranches. In reply to questions 
he said that the foreman did not have 
any life insurance and that he would be 
forced to pay for the funeral and take 
care of the widow and three children. I 
pointed out to him how this loss to him- 
self would have been prevented if he 
had induced the foreman to carry a 
sufficient amount of life insurance. 
Upon inquiry he told me that he had 
two brothers with families who carried 
no life insurance, and did not have suf- 
ficient income to pay for it. In reply 
to the question as to what would be- 
come of the families of these brothers 
in case the brothers died, he said he 
would have to take care of them, and I 
immediately sold two policies of $5,000 
each on the lives of these brothers, the 
premium to be paid by this ranch owner. 

* * * 


CASE NO 9 


Case No. 9—Mr. Davis, aged 29, has 
just moved into a new house. His 
family consists of a wife, ‘aged 30, and 
a boy, aged 4. He is an automobile 
salesman and his earnings average 
$8,000 per year. He has placed a $4,000 
mortgage on the house and desires to 
guarantee payment of it. 


veeseree solutions: 

(a) I would advise a $5,000 ordi- 
nary life contract, $4,000 of which 
should be used to pay the mortgage on 
his home, and the $1,000 to defray his 
funeral expenses in case of his death; 
then in addition to this a $200 per 
month monthly income contract pay- 
able to his wife. 

(b) I would sell him a home purchase 
policy with a plan for the amortization 
of the loan. 


DEMONSTRATE CASE METHOD 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 
CREDIT INSURANCE—Specific pro- 
vision increasing as borrowings increase, 
sufficient at all times to meet all your 
bank loans or other borrowings. 





Specific policies to be assigned as col- 
lateral as additional security for a de- 
sired loan. 





Policy may be on temporary plan 
and continued only for period of the 
borrowing or have a reserve accumu- 
lation feature which in time could be 
used to meet part or all of the obliga- 
tion. 


J. Stanley Edwards on 
“Meeting Objections” 


STANLEY EDWARDS of Den- 
Je ver, ex-president of the National 
association, who presided over the con- 
vention when “Meeting Objections” was 
discussed, said: 

Most objections to taking life insur- 
ance met by an agent in his canvass are 
not real objections at all, but are ex- 
cuses. There can be no legitimate ob- 
jection to life insurance any more than 
to air, water, food or sunshine. There 
may be greater need for insurance in 
some cases than in others, or one time 
may be more propitious than another 
for one to take it—just as air, food or 
water. Its need is constant, its value 
is fixed by the uncertainty of human 
breath and heart beats. The best time to 
take it is when you can get it. That is, 
now—when you seem to need it least. 


Must Dig Beneath Surface 


The agent’s job is to dig beneath the 
surface objections he meets and find the 
real excuses, the real obstacles to his 
closing the sale. Nine times out of ten 
it is this—the unwillingness of the pros- 
pect to make a present sacrifice for a 
future gain. He wants his good time 
now, and his wife often agrees with 
him. It is the spirit of the age, to live 
for today—not to think ahead much 
farther than next Saturday night. 

Life insurance appeals most readily 

to the thinking minority. The unwilling 
or shallow thinking majority must be 
made to think temporarily of their dis- 
tant future. 
_ The resourceful agent does this by 
jarring his prospect out of his accus- 
tomed mental attitude. He paints him 
a picture of his old age or the depen- 
dency of himself or his family, twenty 
years hence, and makes him see it. He 
overpowers, temporarily, the mental 
neglect of the future that is habitual 
with the average person. 


Need for Immediate Action 


He shows the prospect the need for 
action now. He overcomes for the mo- 
ment the fixed mental attitude of un- 








CHARITIES, BENEVOLENCES, ETC.— 
Participation in college or church en- 
dowments. 





Provision at your death for hospital 
room or cot. 








Yearly income for stated period or 
lump sum for mission board—orphanage 
or any favored benevolence. 

s 2 s 





“THIRD PARTY” INSURANCE — To 
your interest to have your brothers, 
brothers-in-law, father, sons, business 
associates, employes and friends carry 
adequate, well selected insurance to fully 
assure their own obligations. Otherwise 
your generous impulses to look after 
their dependents might cut short or 
make impossible your doing your full 
duty to your own. 





willingness to make a present sacrifice 
for a future gain by facts, by appeal 
to duty, to fear, to desire for gain or to 
whatver human motive seems most ap- 
pealing. 

Someone has pointed out that the 
blockade to closing is usually made up 
of the following mental barriers—and 
do not expect them to be always men- 
tioned by the prospect; they must be 
assumed by the agent: 

1—To pay a premium means self-de- 
nial, and self-denial is not easy. 

2—Surplus ready money is not al- 
ways on hand, even with people of good 
incomes. 

3—Most people live from hand to 
mouth, It is against their mode of liy- 
ing to provide ahead. 

4—Most men think only of the pres- 
ent, future dangers do not impress 
them. 

; 5—It is common to exaggerate the 
importance of a present payment as 
compared with a future return. 

If the agent can successfully combat 
these objections or excuses in the mind 
of the prospect most of the other ob- 
jections will melt away or not be men- 
tioned. 


NEXT YEAR IN TORONTO 


President Thorp on Wednesday after- 
noon asked for a few words from J. C, 
Stevenson of Canada, president of the 
Canadian association and the vice-presi- 
dent of the National. Mr. Stevenson 
in a few pleasant remarks invited the 
convention to Canada next August 
promising a more comfortable brand of 
weather than has been served by Cleve- 
land. Mr. Stevenson had no sooner 
left the platform than Neil Sills, chair- 
man of the International Council, an- 
nounced that the executive committee 
had unanimously decided to go to 
Toronto for the nexf convention; about 
August 21 or 22. 


“Wuy does the expert golfer make 
long drives. Because he ‘follows 
through.’ Why is life income insur- 
ance the best for family protection? 
Because it follows through.” 
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